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house of Nature. 
follow the trend of mental progress. 


Action follows inspiration. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ze HERE is a MASTER-KEY which can throw wide 


the doors which seem to bar men from the treasure- 
Circumstances and environment 


Growth follows knowledge. 





Opportunity follows perception. 


Always the mental first, then the transformation into the infinite 


and illimitable possibilities of achievement. 


The persistent exer- 


cise of a few fundamental pminciples is the master-key by which 


the subtle and invisible forces of Faith and Desire are converted 


into actual, tangible, concrete conditions in 


New York City 
Oct. 2, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Haanel : 

The majority of people are struggling to make a liv- 
ing and are persecuted, as a rule, by what they call “Bad 
Luck.” Why? Because they are not ready in their 
thought world for ideal conditions—harmony would create 
discord in their consciousness. 

They have not developed an interior self, an inner 
consciousness which would enable them to enter into and 
enjoy ideal conditions. The majority of people have not 
yet learned that the “world without” is a reflection of the 
“world within.” 

They have not yet learned that all possession is based 
on consciousness, and that they themselves are creating 
their environment and are continually setting the causes 
in motion which bring about the effects of poverty, dis- 
ease and lack of any kind. 

To show men and women how to help themselves 
is one of the greatest things any one can do. And this 
is what the ‘‘Master-Key System” does. It is the Master- 
Key to the powerhouse of universal abundance. It ought 
to be in the possession of every ambitious soul. To de- 
prive oneself of the possession of this most remarkable 
system means to separate oneself from the joy of living. 

If you deem it appropriate to use this as a testimon- 
ial letter, you are at perfect liberty to do so and to give 
my full name and address. Furthermore, I shall always 
be glad to make the personal acquaintance of any one of 
your students in New York City or vicinity. 

With all good wishes and cordial regards, 

; Sincerely yours, 
E. Flood, 
470 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. Hisug/ 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dec. 2, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Haanel : 

I wish I could tell you how much the Mas- 
ter-Key is doing for me; life has changed so 
wonderfully for my husband and myself that it 
is impossible to express it in words. 

I find the Master-Key more and more in- 
teresting as I go along; and my husband finds 
it scientific enough to satisfy his analytical 
mind. He is now as enthusiastic as myself. 

For myself, I find desires and abilities that 
I had buried with bitter tears, springing up 
through the grass of their graves. I have al- 
ways felt instinctively that there was a way to 
bring my desires into being, and I have never 
outgrown the feeling that something wonderful 
would one day come into my life and change 
conditions and set me free to pursue my nat- 
ural instincts. 

I find the experience of other students a 
great incentive, and wish you would publish 
more of them. I have not the happy faculty of 
expressing myself briefly and to the point, but 
I shall be very glad if you can use any part of 
this letter. I should like my experience to be 
an inspiration to others. 

Sincerely yours, 


Bice TP 


the objective world. 


_ Troy, N. Y. 
Sept. 13, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Haanel: 

I have always been a thinker, but I found 
out through your “Master-Key” as far as I am 
to-day that there is a wide difference between 
only thinking and in directing your thoughts 
consciously, systematically and constructively. 

I just passed 56 years of what I call a con- 
tinuous struggle of anxieties and fear of future 
complications, etc., as I had been changing only 
conditions, as you truthfully state in your “Mas- 
ter-Key,” instead of changing the cause. 

To-day, with the instruction of your “Mas- 
ter-Key,” I am an entirely different man—no 
fear, no anxiety, well and happy, healthier, 
wealthier and happier than ever before in my 
life. 

With best wishes for continuous success 
for the “Master-Key,” I remain, 


Truly yours, 


OAS (Cncee 


A MASTER-KEY will be sent to you, without cost or obligation of any kind, if you address 
Charles F. Haanel, 422 Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Primary Plans, whether man, woman or child, should answer it immediately. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published the middle of the month pre- 
vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the tirst of the month. It is published only 
during the school year, numbers for July and August 


being omitted, 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
Canada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 


eXlra. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AII subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration, 

RENEWALS,—to insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not 


later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- 
scription ex pires as we begin, on that date, addressing | 
our list for the following month ; thus the renewal of | 
a subscription expiring with the February number | 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at Jnstifutes, Associations, etc. | 


Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
ing successful work furnishedfree on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
suarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plaus, 


Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- | 


| study of the famous statue, ‘‘The Republic,’’ is timely. TheCivic Poster 


vertisers in the fullest confidence that they wil! be 
fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the ful] amount of loss sus- 
tained. The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 





complaint must be made within thirty daysafterdate | 
ofissue of Magazine containing the advertisement. | 


Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 


understandthem, They arean epitome of the busi- | 


nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 


ed as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., wnder the Act of Congress 


of March 8, 


1879. 


Copyright, 1918, by FF. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention tor. the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go te your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 
copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving al} numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew very promptly. 





February Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


MONG the striking features of the February issue is a panto- 
mime of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ with beautiful illustra- 
tive poses by Susie Stallings. There is other patriotic material 

that will delight our readers. William S. Marten, instructor in indus- 

trial arts, furnishes a two-page article on the making of Liberty 

Caps, which includes diagrams and photographs. The entertain- 

ment pages hold many exercises for the observance of the month’s 

holidays, of which we may particularly note a Lincoln play, the scene 
of which is a country store and the time immediately following the 
election of Lincoln to the presidency, and a delightful Washington 
program for a schoolroom of pupils. One of Miss Wray’s charming 
stories, with reading lessons and a fascinating valentine play evolved 
from the story, is one of the most attractive offerings of the month. 

Two of our popular song writers, T. B. Weaver and Alice E. Allen, 

provide delightful patriotic songs. Anna Stewart Fox describes 

stately dances and patriotic song-plays. The handwork includes a 

page of valentines, patterns for a poster of the Allies, a transparency, an 

outline of quails, a jointed goat, and the forty-third Mother Goose out- 
line. A description of some ‘‘Self-Improvement Clubs’’ will interest 
many teachers, as will the account of how aschool carried out a scheme 

for self-government, by the well known teacher, Grace Clee Smith. A 


that occupies the leading page of the issue contains a patriotic creed 
that may be utilized to splendid advantage in training for citizenship. 





After Holiday Cooperation 
Order Now—Pay March Ist If More Convenient 


The influenza epidemic which has been prevalent throughout the 
country made it necessary for a very large number of schools to 
close temporarily and this in many cases has resulted in loss of time 
and salary to the teachers. Many teachers, too, have been afflicted 
with the disease and this has been an additional hardship. 

We realize that as a result of these conditions and because of the expenses 


| incident to the Holiday season many teachers may not find it convenient at this 
| time to purchase and pay cash for books and other supplies that they require for 








use in connection with their work. 

By way of cooperation we shall be glad to have teachers send us their orders 
now for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and any of the books offered in 
combination with it (see offers below) with the understanding that payment may 
be made at any time prior to March Ist next. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege which will 
enable them to procure needed supplies and helps for immediate use and without 
being obliged to send cash with order. 

Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of our publica- 
tions, we cannot extend this privilege to teachers located in the following states: 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 


Our Combination Offers 





Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 
Year's Batertainmentss .........................6c0seceeese0 se 1.80 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. —-@g 


Th Pp hfi d is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
e-Pat naer 


Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 

success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ome year ..............c.cceceeeeeeceeeeee eee eneen ees $1.50 Es 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ..................02.0000ceeeee neces 1.00 Sa 
‘How I Did It’’ (See description on Page 64) ..........cc.:cscessseceeeeceeseeeeeee ees 50 Ss 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It” ...........0..0.....4. 1.90 | ge 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder .....................:6- 2.25 | ¥® 
The Pathfinder and ‘How I Did It??.........csccsssssssesessesseesseseesessesseseeseeees 1.40 | 38 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’?’..... 2.65 = 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ................0....ccccccccccccceeeeceeeueeeeeeneeeeeeeay 1.25 ae 
VOTy PARY CARDS, 3 VOI ., DOS MIBI io5 se sc ss ccc ciss sas ecced sedan oecsecces aeeneaesese 1.25 Se 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................-.ceeeeeeee scene ees 1.00) ae 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams.................::csseeeseeneesene ones 2.25 ge 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It?’’.............. 2.65 28 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 | $§ 
The Year’s Entertainments with Fither Sqsiey’s Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It 2.40 ze 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 
i |: iS / 
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RS—The new edition is 9x14 choice of one of the following and 
inches, contains 288 pages and ask for either Latta’s Book for 
weighs two pounds, It represents Teachers or $1.00 worth of supplies 
the efforts of several prominent Normal Instructor-Primary ; 
educators who know the needs of ii 4 } Plans, one year..... wevee $1.50 
primary and rural teachers. This PAldMininatrscnrwcrererecaul } Practical Methods, Fong and 
coviene book — — aor Devices for Teachers witl 1 
rawings u v ¢ é s >to! 
birds, Simals, flowers, sunbonnet MI Ci ee cee: © Fee 
abies, overa oys an amiliar Pathfinder, Si hs cesecus i 
. a — sewing fo con- mere. S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS  Seeeecar wd Selden, 1 year... 35 
ction patterns, manua raining uirty-three patterns printec s Industri: gazine 
exercises, cutting designs and attractive borders. Other inter- cardboard re: ay to cut pi gon? geo ll ongc y sor School , Peomnioad een , 5 
esting features are: How to Begin a Rural School; The mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 r 
Latest Approved Methods of Teaching All_ the Common Chair,’ Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Kindergarten and First Grade 2.00 -- 
Branches; 68 Select Poems for the Grades; Choice Entertain- Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall National Geographic M: agazine 2.50 ?. ‘ 
— Materials 5 Good Primary Seat Work; Select Stories for Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Scientific American, 1 year. 4.00 a “obs 3 iu abe M, 2 yt..4 
seening xercises; and several other attractive features. Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, ‘Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- Woman’s Home Comp: anion. . 2.00 Sch a ieee, aS PEs : 
early one hundred thousand copies now in use and we have ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- Pictorial Review, 1 year. 2.00 Etud. nts Magan * 
never heard of a dissatisfied customer. Price, postpaid, $1.00, gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Marion George ’ Plan ro. ~ jaar of bosch te ae 
or buy $5.00 worth of miscellaneous supplies and pay only 50¢ Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Primary or Intermediat 16 eee eee 4 age 
po Lata’ s Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase of ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. vols. in each set, per a mace 3.50 ——- , Pat oe 3 * he 
Ppp Geen to not less than $10.00. Brass Paper Fasteners, % in., 100, l6c; %4 in., 20c Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 Eve aybe dy’ ‘'s M gaz it ; 1 r 
ancy Colored Chalk Printed Outline Maps Printed Weaving M 
Suis in Wes Hh, dnc, eu’ 200 ~ sania Pp ic Le ee Mats : Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Charcoal, 10 sticks. 3 inches long 12 —- uSzar SS8Ot ented on thick nape i witstrated Primary Arithmetic Card 
6 Colored P » 9 Inches long..... c United States; Any Continent; Any State; printed on thick paper, to New Primary ‘ae ! ‘ ds I 
olored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov'd - Any Group of States; Any Map for History be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ P Panay rade sae 
The Aldine Phonic Cards....e.sceseeceee "th 2 pe Meneses seimary Arh. Cas Is for Written Work 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other Mats, Cut-Out Saneensadiaas Arith. Cards { tial. 4 
wise, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. a. | Coram Paes, 0400, 1 sheet, ide: 3 for 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. ORS SXE, CONSIFUCHION 19 Cheets Transi (1 Pay 3x22. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. paper, assorted colors, Word Card ‘ I wens r IC. ay 1 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10¢ a = _ all cut out print Shar ike aa & iy ee ais 
anc eady to weave ° ; Ss a0 7 | 
: : i Alphabets, Figures, et < rds i 
Drawing Paper, Etc mats posipaid for ...30e “I! 1 Figures, cte., on cards, 34-in 
’ . 10 stencils to use with 4 qugh, 1,680 characters, for four pupil 
Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, lead pencil weetheo 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, for 4 pupils, 1¢ 
‘ per pound, 19c; postage extra. 42 te! ‘utting Designs, each 5x8...... 16c 3000 Script Words to Paste, for 4 pupils, 1¢ 
fancy White Drawing Vaper, 6x9 or 9x12, 50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes..... Ne i 
per pound, 23c; postage extra. 2 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9,....10c ee Popular Pictures 
Blackboard Stencils Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 16 Birds in Colors, with description, with Sepia, 16 x 20-——Washing- 
pound 12c; postage extra. 16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c '0%% Lincoln; Wilson; 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high..10c Coristruction Paper, 14 shits. 20x25, asstd. col- 25 Public School Report Cards... 15c Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies ; Overall ors, 2 lbs., 45c; postage extra. Same paper 20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, : 3 Ye Madonna ; Mother ani 
Boys; Brownies; Blue Birds; Tulips; Roses; 50 sheets, 9x12, 20 0z., 30c; postage extra. 20 Sheets Ked Silhouette Paper 10x25...40¢ Child; Windmill; Gleane 
Easter; Valentine; Chicks; Bunnies ; Ivy. Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c Angelus; Vershing; I i 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set assorted tints, 2 lbs., 25c; postage extra. 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1 inch 1g¢ ward. Each, 20c; 4 for 70¢e. 
nine school months, 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs 200380 50 Popular Picture 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Washington Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. _48e halfonns a. te n 
on Horse; Pershing on Horse; Flag; Flags Pumpkins; Jack -o’- Lanterns; Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c Intermediate Lat ee, 
of Allies; Aeroplane; Uncle Sam;- Log Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard 0c Pictur ¢s pe pry a 0 
Cabin. Name any Map or Physiology. Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; 21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 48 a. ne et. v0 0d C 
Men, Animals, etc., 17x22, each 6c. Washing- Easter Lily; Flags; Maple ‘Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100 10¢ ap ere es ne ecaracs : <9 book f Sc 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; Field; Leaves; Birds; Any Initial. One Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c Birds in Col Bn  Migheses ehadeed erm Sak <e 
Eskimo. Name any Animal or Fowl. kind in a box. Per box, 10c. 6 Large Mottoes and P ledges for Schools. ‘the order our sct of 19's subj be th Bis inelieae, ee 


Inc., Box T, Cedar Falls, lowa 








A Canadian Plan 


Director of Education among the ‘‘ New 
Canadians”’ is an office just created by 
the Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
to still further improve conditions in 
schools in foreign and mixed language 
districts of the province, chiefly by in- 
ducing well qualified teachers to under- 
take work in those districts. Dr. J. T. 
M. Anderson, who has been appointed to 
the new position, will endeavor to get 
teachers with first and second class cer- 
tificates, preferably of British birth and 
upbringing, to accept positions as teach- 
ers in rural schools in foreign settle- 
ments, where most of the teachers have 
heretofore been of foreign birth. And 
in order to make it worth their while, 
the Department of Education has agreed 
to bonus these teachers by supplementing 
the salary the school district is able to 
pay with a grant paid out of the general 
revenues of the province, providing the 
teachers contract to remain for a speci- 
fied term, probably three years. The 
bonus will be graded so that the teacher 
receiving it will be paid more the sec- 
ond year than the first and more the third 
year than the second. A few teachers 
in these rural schools in foreign districts 
now receive as much as $1300 a year, and 
quite a number of others receive $1000 
to $1,100 a year. 

The new director of education has very 
wide powers. Hedecides how much sal- 
ary each foreign school district should 
pay and how much the government should 
supplement it with the bonus; he ar- 
ranges for a teacher’s residence in rural 
school districts where satisfactory ar- 
rangements cannot be made otherwise; 
and he has the power to appoint school 
trustees where the right class of trus- 
tees cannot be secured or where the reg- 
ulations of the department of education 
are ignored. During the winter, Dr. 
Anderson will devote some time to nor- 
mal school training of those who intend 
to work among the foreigners. 





The Code of Morals mentionea on page 
43 is available in leaflet form. See ad- 


The Rights of the Bright Pupil 


Is there not a little over-emphasis on 
the rights of the dull pupil in educa- 
tional journals and teachers’ meetings? 
Are there not some things left undone in 
the steady drive to keep the schools ‘‘up 
to grade’’ by the application of the Lord- 
knows- how - many - and - what - kinds of 
standardizing tests? Let us think a mo- 
ment of the few very bright ones who do 
not need this machinery. Give the bright 
child his share of attention. Do not al- 
low our standardizing school system to 
overlook him entirely. He will make a 
leader. In any kind of a world a few 
strong leaders and thinkers are more im- 
portant than a multitude, of plodding 
workers. Even democracies need strong 
leaders, as these roaring times of war 
have demonstrated. 

The average pupils have their rights, 
yes, surely; but the brilliant ones have 
rights too; and the Republic has a right 
to the plodding power of the one and the 
brilliant leadership of the other.— West 
Virginia School Journal. 


A notable instance of patriotism is that 
of the Liberty Loan subscriptions made 
by the private schools and just announced 
through the Committee on PrivateSchools 
of the Rainbow Division of the Liberty 
Loan Committee. To the private schools 
was assigned a quota of $100,000. The 
schools actually subscribed $2,088,250, or 
an oversubscription of nearly $2,000,000; 
in exact figures the oversubscription was 
$1,988,250. When the private schools 
were communicated with, it was found at 
once that pupils and teachers were more 
than patriotic. They were thoroughly 
familiar with the history of this country 
and they realized fully what the great 
war meant to the future of the United 
States and all other democracies. 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 8x5 feet 

enuine bunting, fast colors 

vee number stars, stripes sewe od 

gether. Given for selling 25 

4 es of Bluine at 10 cents a 
package. Write for Bluine. 


BLUINE MPG. CO., 646 mili st., Concord Jct., Mass. 

















vertisement on page 61 of thig issue. 





Adan Pi ber Mite Co. 





SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental and moral 
character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which 
gives a pretty effect of the national colors. The ey can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never 
tire of them. They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for 
hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either half set for only thirty cents. You 


A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile 
nk; Do All the Good You 
Pac idle Your Own Canoe 


will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list below. 
Well Begun is Half Done; Am! Dolng Rig Right! ? 3 
: How Does Yesterd 
Work Ap Rpe ar To-« fay Ts How Will To day's Work Appear ‘omorrowT ; One ae is a , a’ me a a a 
De De j 


H 1 Try, Try, Again; 

a ée 0. is Bunshipe ; If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? ; God 
Can and Don’t Make a Fuss About. It; willie Pay? ; 

Half Set No. That We! me; If ceive M 10 is Cheated? ; Think De Do Right; 

There is a Right Way; There are aay Wre ng Ways; Think the truth. Spe -~ « Ry ot fo "7 ithe Truth 


Find a Way or Make " Way y; Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
CLAUDE J. sim COMPANY - - = Nashville, Tennessee 











HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 





Let them sell our 25e Assortments of Message Post Cards azd Greetings. 

We send the assortments, ready to sell, billing them to you at 12%c 

in orders for 20 or more. 30 Days allowed for Payment of Bill. 

AN EASY PLAN FOR YOU TO DIRECT. AN EASY PLAN FOR THEM TO CARRY OUT. 
Sample Assortment sent to any teacher for lic. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


each 














What 15° vit. You ‘x Nation's 5 Capital 





y ith a rof 
wee ks on trial. 


tamps or coin will bring y 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
‘nerve center of civilization; history is being 
The Pathfinder’s 





I bt hed at 


ws ofthe 





made at this world capital. 





illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 26th year, This pa- 














clearly, fairly, brieflv—here it is, 
weeks. 





partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs per fills the bill without emptying the purses it costs but $1 a year. Ify 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. pr ote oy hee wks ma ei yafoe sn npn Sam 
°o iis is your means, you want a p etin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a pape T which pt 13 es erythir ing 


Send 28¢ to showthatyou might like sucha pape or, and we willsend the ath 


inderon t 
The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. ngton, D 


The Pathfinder, Box 94 ‘Washington, D. ne 





RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS | 


BY GIVING AN Frateits Fares Pemeean | 


Somewhere in France (play 
25c, Captain Anne of the Red C 
(miscellaneous program )--25c, 
(song)--25c, The Little Soldie oie the Red Cross Maid (song) 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio—also Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. | 








‘Cultiv ate 


Our Help-U Catalog of Patriotic Plays, Pageants, 
Drills, Songs, ete., for all occasions, sent FREE | 
HERE ARE SOME OF OUR SPECIALS-- 


e' : Me 
e Wears a Cross Upon Her § Sleeve | | | t A 





25e 
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Inventions Commercialize 


T0A, St. "Pouise MO. 


—_ Lawton 





Beauty 


Duplicator Yemare an haves eventhtebe ap- D- al 
pearance, cle arcomple xion, 
Thirty days ire secre se pee 

trial to te ache rs. s |e, a 
Write for catalog | | pempice, bine kt 
giving size and our | through following our. 
free trial offer. big expense and quic 
MEKTOGHAPH MEG. & | accomplished by the” 

DUPLICATOR CO, 
46 Murray St, N.Y. City 
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Which Government 
Position Do You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘reconstruction’? means 
years of Governmentactivity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed ‘n all Government Depart- 
ments. More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 

hours; promotions; vacations and 

sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
} makes your position permanent— 

x Immigration 4 no **pull,’’ no politics, 

—— | Think of your future—if hard 
times should come! ‘They do 
not affect Government Civil 






ba Buokheeper 
+ ae Gov't Clerk * 










4 \ Service employment. We'll 
be Post-office Clerk prepare you quickly for 
— appointment by individual 

A 7 \ mail instruction, and 

City Letter Carrier __* GUARANTEE you a posi- 





: . * tion or money back, 

x Rural Mail Carrier ‘ Which will be your after- 

war “‘service star’? Puta 

KX Stenographer-Typist ‘ ‘ ‘pencil mark in Star oppo- 
’ so 

oge ‘ 

* pon TODAY. Or simply 

x Positions for Women * ser ~ name and address 

a postal card, asking 

, and lists the different 

Name + Civil Service positions 

___‘ and examinations. 











efer, and mail the Cou- 
which fully describes 


‘\ site the position you'd 
ye Railway Mail Service tor free Book’ “Hy” 





——— 








Address ‘ \ Washington Civil 
‘, Service School 

4 1083 Marden Bldg. 

er * Washington, D.C. 
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How towrite, whatto wr 4 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind, Develop r 


your literary gifts. Master the 
‘art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing. Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Dr. Esenwein 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


Constructive criticism. 
Real teaching. 


a staff of literary experts. 
Frank,’ honest, helpful advice. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a, week from 

photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
of higher institutions are studying in our 
The editors recognize it, for 





faculties 
Literary Department. 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We also publish The 
ts full reports of 
our teaching service, we offer a 


We publish The Writer’ s Library. 

Writer's Monthly, especially 

he literary market. Bc sid s 
cismM service 


1) 
U 
t : 
manuscript criti 
rm 150-page ae ciceeor catelogue free, 
Pie 


valuable for 


« addre 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept,48, Springfield, Mass. 
» estas. 


SHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


SMusic Lessons 


|_UNDER MASTER TEACHERS: 
i> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 

ognized Conservatory of 
| Music giving lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
| SION METHOD, grading examination papers on 
each lesson. Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction of a Master—the 
individua) touch of an accomplished teacher— is 





| yours tocommand from the very moment you enroll. 


| send you 


| 5046 Siegel-Myers Building 





Anyone can learn at home. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in 

how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we 

ntaining text and illustrations 


-H % 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE with aid of Phono- 
ap y Common. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Francis 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, ITAR, 


ee Book eminent teachers 


B. 
for learn how easily 
W vou e a fine singer, or a 
Send NO seilfal — Write today for 


| full particulars. Investigate without cost or obligation. 
University Extension Conservatory 
Chicago, Ill. 








WIN-THE-WAR 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Complete Flag Book. Contains an abundance 
of patriotic material of all kinds—plays, dialogs, drills, 
songs, exercises, besides a surprising amount of infor- 
mation concerning the origin and history of the Flag, 
laws governing its use and reverence. cents. 
The Contest of the Nations. Revised to date. 
Spectacular cantata. 13f. The Goddess of Liberty and 
12 nations compete for the laurel crown. 25 cents. 
Exemption. A war playlet in oneact. 2m., 8f., 30 
min. Two wives who object to their husbands enlisting 
are converted by a letter from Germany. 15 cents. 
For Liberty’s Sake. 4m.,6f. A patriotic play in 
three acts. A mother reluctantly gives up her boy, 
when he answers his country’s call, but after the su- 
preme sacrifice is made, she, with a clearer vision, re- 
news her allegiance to the cause. 15 cents. 

A Gun Drill. An up-to-the-minute drill for boys. 
Gives drill formations and manual of arms. 25 cents. 
The Man Without a Country. A faithful drama- 
tization of Hale’s well-known story, arranged for high 
schools and other advanced grades. 25 cents. 
Shouting the Battle Cry of ‘‘Feed’Em.’’ A 
timely patriotic play for children. United States 
Farmer, his Farm Hands and Products welcome the 
Family of Nations, assuring them of abundance for all. 
15 cents. 

The Spy At St. Agnes. A three-act patriotic play 
full of dramatic possibilitie: s. The heroine, attempting 
to locate the spy, compromises herself, but accomplishes 
her purpose and proves her loyalty. 12f. 25 cents. 
The ‘‘War Chest.’’ Filled with material for every 
patriotic program. A collection of plays, drills, songs 
and recitations about Red Cross, War Relief, Conser- 
vation, Thrift Stamps, etc., for use “‘Everywhere in 
America.’’ Overflowing with ammunition for any war 
“drive.” 30 cents. 
Send for our catalog, ‘‘The 





Te; god jriend Book.’’ It’s free 
When ordering, mention this ne and we shall lactate, 
free of charge, a copy of * ‘Bright oun. Address Dept. M. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio 











FOR ONE 
RAWING 





100 


[llustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists make big 


money. You ean earn $25 to $100 a week and more. 
Learn at home in spare time under personal direc tion 
of Will H. Chandlee, famous newspaper, magazine, 
advertising artist of 30 years’ successful experience, 


rane couron's Be An ARTIST 


FREE COUPON \ 
Washington School s 
e art, I * Delightful, fascinating profes- 
oF Are, Jae. * sion, Wonderful new home-study 
1887 H Street, N.W. @& method makes drawing jeasy! 
Ww p.c. © Send coupon or_ postal today 
eshington, * for amazing offer—complete 
a Artist’s Outfit given 


of FREE ARTIST'S 
o A s 
ae a cy FREE! (Write for hand: 
mes ve Artist.” “ some book, **How to Be- 
ome & - come an Artist.” Don’t 
@ delay — write, or send 
ee re eee . & coupon atonce. Address 
+ Washington School 
Tt Serer ‘ Art, Inc 
~ 1387 HSt.,N. W. 
Te eo bigesinss edMONRinssvenee + Washington, D.C, 








FREE FLAGS 


FOR EVERY SCHOOL TEACHER 


you ean get a standard 

U.S. Cotton Bunting flag, 
5x8 ft., sewed stripes, fast 
colors, with printed stars, or 
sewed stars; or a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, 
mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament; or a handsome 
framed picture of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln or Wilson (18 x 
22 inches), with a glass front ; 
or a high grade pencil sharp- 
ener. 


YOUR CHOICE OF OUR TWO PLANS 


Plan No, 1.. We will send you postpaid, our emble- 
matic flag button pins in the National Colors, Your pu- 
pils will easily sell these handsome flag buttons for 10c 
each, Twenty buttons, or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil 
sharpener, and 60 buttons, or a $5.00 sale for the 
framed picture, the silk flag or the 5 x 8 feet bunting 
flag with printed stars. A $6.00 sale, for the higher 
grade 5 x 8 feet bunting flag with sewed stars. 

Pian No.2. Have your pupils dispose of our good 
quality lead pencils at be each. Pencils are of good 
lead, No. 2 medium, with metal cap and eraser. A 
$3.00 order for the pencil sharpener, or a $7.50 order 
for the framed picture, the silk flag, or the 6 x8 ft. 
bunting flag with printed stars. A $9.00 order, for the 
better grade 5 x 8 ft. bunting flag with sewed stars. 


SPECIAL—PLEASE NOTE 
Under Plan No, 1, we send the buttons (no charge), the 
amountof sale to be remitted when sale is completed, and’ pre- 
mium o 
Under Pian k No. 2, we require one-third cash in advance with 
order for pencils, balance to id when sale is completed, 
and premium ordered. We guarantee pencils to be satisfac- 
tory, or money refunded if pencils are returned. 
ter service and dependable goods guaranteed. We 
repay charges on all shipments. Order Today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, 
Department 10 Saginaw, (W.S.) Michigan 

















in, age. | 


Child Labor Day 


Monday, January 27, has been desig- 
nated by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, in accordance with annual cus- 
tom, for observance of Child Labor Day 
in schools. The preceding day will be 
observed by churches and Sunday schools 
as Child Labor Sunday. 

. S. Commissioner of Education, P. 
P. Claxton has this to say of the pur- 
poses of the day: 

‘“*As never before we are coming to 
realize that the child is the chief asset 





| of State and Nation, and that the high- | 








est function of our democracy 
promotion of the education and welfare 
of our children. Upon this depends the 
material prosperity, the social welfare 
and the strength and safety of the coun- 
try. Humanity and goed government 
alike demand that no child shall be ex- 
ploited to its hurt, that the health of 
none shall be neglected, and that none 
shall fail to be instructed in those things 


that pertain to its industrial, social and | ; 


civie efficiency. It is therefore fitting 
that a day should be set apart for the 
special consideration of the interests of 
the children and for review of the ac- 
tivities of those agencies which have 
been working in their behalf during this 
year of war and the distractions which 
war unavoidably brings. I trust the day 
designated by the National Child Labor 
Committee as Child Labor Day may be 
observed in all the communities of the 


become more fully conscious of the fact 
that only through our children may we 
attain the ideals beyond our reach and 
to which we aspire.’”’ 

The National Child Labor Committee 
suggests that the manner of observance 
may be through special programs, or 


perhaps a brief talk by the teacher or | 


some outsider on the value of education 
and the disadvantages of leaving school 
too early. The Committee, whose ad- 
dress is 105 East 2d St., New York City, 
stands ready to give any information and 
assistance at its command. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., desires to 
assist in making Child Labor Day 
great success and will render available 
its field reports on the work and achieve- 
ment of Children’s Year. 


War Savings Stamps for 1919 


Although the warhas practically ended, 
there wil! still be need for large amounts 
of money for expenses incident to the 
demobilization of the troops and the put- 
ting of matters back on a peace basis. 
The government will still have to bor- 
row large sums from the people, and the 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps, which 
have been su successful, will becontinued. 
This is of special interest to the’schools, 
which have had so large a part in the 
sale of these. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has de- 
termined upon the issuance of a new 
series of War Savings Certificates and 
Stamps to be placed on sale early in 1919 
and to be known as the Series of 1919. 
The new Series will have a maturity date 
of January 1, 1924, and in practically all 
respects will be issued on the same terms 
and in the same manner as the present 


| Series of 1918. 


A new $5.00 War-Savings Stamp, blue 
in color, bearing the head of Benjamin 
Franklin, the apostle of saving, and 
former Postmaster General is in prep- 
aration. ‘The new Stamps will be placed 
on sale early in 1919. The same Thrift 
Stamps and Thrift Cards now in use will 
be continued in 1919 and will be ex- 
changeable into new Series of 1919 War 
Savings Stamps payable January 1, 1924, 
in the same way as the exchange has 
been made during this year into the Se- 
ries of 1918 War Savings Stamps. 





However strong a man’s resolution 
may be, it costs him something to carry 
it out now and then. We may determine 
not to gather any cherries, and keep our 
hands sturdily in our pockets, but we 
can’t prevent our mouths from water- 
ing.—George Eliot. 


What you admire helps educate your- 
self and others; be careful what kind of 
a victory you praise. 


He that is good at making excuses is 
seldom good at anything else—Franklin. 
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The Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 
For Women 


: ESTABLISHED 1903 
= Midyear Class Begins February 3, 1919, 
Students who enter then may graduate in 
June 1920. 

Strong Faculty of Experienced Teachers 
and splendid dormitory for out - of - town 
students. 

Two-Year Normal Course—gives thorough 
preparation in all branches of physical edu- 
cation. A school recognized as one of the 
best professional training schools for women = 
in America. Accredited by the Chicago = 
Board of Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

For catalogs and further information address 


REGISTRAR, 
430 — aor Avenue, = 
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To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember, I can 


4 : | oe mak ir mind an infallible 
country and that on this day we may all | . eeified i 


classified index from which you can 

instantly select a ts, facts, 

Wa) figures, names, faces, Enables you 

s to concentrate, "develop self - cont 

Ty overcome bashfulness, think on your 

~ a feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 

The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


Write Today { for free re booklet , t fede 


hted Memory Tes st. Ars how to obtain my 
‘REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public.’ 





Sidon School of nee, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, I. 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of 
Registration and Education, 


Offers a broad training to women intere ste ad a the nursing 
profession and allied forms of public servi: 


Length of course, three years. 


Theoretical training based on 
training schools for nurses. 








standard curriculum for 





Practical training in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds, 
Requirements for enrollment: Physical fitness, full high 
school credit, or its educ ational equivalent. Minimum age 
20 years, maximum age 35 

School i cats alogrue and applic: ation blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation 


“SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and e arning power. 


WE TEACH. 
ELO CUTI ON 


Whatever your occ aay or position. 


















you can improve by our course 
Speaking, dramatic reading anc der 
which includes 

training. Mothers 


their children to e 
Graduates receive haridecse diplomas. 


Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 63 Euclid W, Detroit, Michigan 


War and Home Study 


On account of the war, the high cost of living, and the 
great demand for labor, thousands of young people will be 
unable this year to attend high school and college, and thus 
must utilize their spare time in taking home study courses 
by mail. 








Special Rates for Courses Offered 


Civil Service Fnglish Law 
Grammar School Typewriting Bible 

High School Rookkeeping Agriculture 
Normal Shorthand Drawing 
Engineering Domestic Seience Real Estate 
Salesmanship Story Writing Automobile 


Over One Hundred Branches Included 


Thousands of Civil Service and office positions are now 
open for typewriters, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
clerks. We rent and sell typewriters on easy monthly 
payments. Write for prices and terms on machines, 

Enrollment fee $10.00; “‘special rates of tuition’’ to those 
who apply now. Send your name and address—today— 
tomorrow may be too late. ““‘Do it now.’’ For “Special 
Tuition Scholarship’? and full particulars, address 


Dept. A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


$20 
UKULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 












dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. ‘To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukvlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornetor feet absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons only 





sneces® 








or no charge. scalen outfit oo. Write at ahd -eeci obligation. 


SLINGEGLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 423, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Special 







I want every music - loving 
teacher who reads this to send 
for my Mid-Winter Offer on an 
artistic, sweet-toned 


Williams Piano 


Here’s your opportunity to se- 
cure one of our unsold Christmas 
pianos at less than factory price, 
and on your own easy terms, 
without interest. 


Freight Paid--Free Trial 


Send Coupon for catalog of many 
artistic models with factory prices and 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan which 
helps you pay for your piano. Then, 
if you say so, I will ship you anywhere 
in the U.S. your choice of the beautiful 
models, with a stool, instruction book, 
silk scarf and 25-year warrant, freight 
paid, for 30 days’ trial. Then, if you 
fall in love with the piano, you may 
keep it at our Special Mid-Winter Offer, 
and select your own terms. 


Easy Terms-—Save $100 


No Payments During Vacation 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN C0., 
pipe yesh Dept. 284 14 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
FREE ‘Keep Without obligating me, please send 
the Home Fires free catalog, your Special Teachers’ 
Burning’? and 70 Mid - Winter Offer, and Teachers’ 
other good songs. Co.Qperative Plan. 








If you mark X in 
the square below 


Send Catalog of 


(Say which—Viano, Player-Piano, Organ or Phonograph) 
BEY . HO so ccccccsicccedccccosvcccccccesestccecceess 
AAGAresS oc ccccrcccccccccccccccciccesccccseccnceccce 
Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 


im or so. 
Names for Piano Catalogs 


PN  SETETTEET EET PCEL CETL ELE REEL EE EET 


Fee PTET COR TC 
A ner rry Te verte Te eee Terri 


Address 
Names for Phonograph Catalogs 





Mid-Winter Offer 
To Teachers 


| 











' Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 





| be procured for them in pamphlet form. 








| Springfield, Mass. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


BOOK REVIEW. 


‘““Once Upon a Time Animal Stories.”’ 





By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 145pp. Milton Bradley Co., 


‘Once Upon a Time Animal Stories’’ 
is an interesting volume of about thirty 
animal stories designed for story telling 
and supplementary reading. Children | 
have an instinctive interest in stories | 
about animals and those that express 
the interpretation of life among primi- | 
tive races. The interest of the child in | 
this class of stories and the indirect 
moral teaching of many of the stories | 
cannot but help place this book upon the | 
supplementary lists of many of our best 
schools. Miss Bailey is well known as 
a story writer, for children, and has an 
attractive and readable style. 


for Every Holiday.’’ By) 
Cloth. 277pp. 
The Abingdon Press, New | 


** Stories 


$1.25 net. 
York. 

This book is well described in its title. | 
Every holiday is recognized and more, | 
for many other days are mentioned. | 
From one to three stories are given for | 
each day. Every story has a moral to | 
it, and will hold the interest of every 
boy and every girl to its close. It is a | 
valuable book for every teacher who 
uses story-telling as a feature in her 
school work. It is a valuable book for 
every district and grade library. 


**Picture Studies.’’ By Alice Florer, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Ne- | 
braska, and Orlin H. Venner, Professor 
of Literature, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Cloth. illustrated. Over 400pp. 
The University Publishing Co., Chicago 
and Lincoln, Nebraska. 

‘‘Picture Studies’’ contains one hundred | 
five of the World’s famous pictures 
best adapted for use in the schoolroom 
decoration. They are separate studies 
bound durably and in convenient form 
for teachers and students. In this book 
the authors have made it possible for 
picture study to become a part of the 
course of study. When pupils cannot 
afford the bound book the ‘* Studies’’ may 


If our boys and girls can leave the pub- 
lic schools with some knowledge of 
musie and art, how greatly it will add to 
their pleasures in life. Having a basis 
for the appreciation of music and art, 
they will be led to greater knowledge 
and culture. This work will be a valu- 
able aid to every teacher and student in 
this direction. 


‘“‘The ‘Teachers’s Book of Nature | 
Study.’’ Vol. I, If, Ill. Board. 176pp. | 
each. Price 4s 6d net, each. Evans 


Brothers, Russell Square, London, Eng- 
land. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Decorate Your Schoolroom, 
Life-Size Bust Portraits i 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Shakes- 
peare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 22 x 28 in- 
ches. Price each (unframed) 25 cents, five 
for $1.00, postpaid. 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Size 22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 
60 cents; two for $1.00; three for $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the 25-cent pictures framed in our 
handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown 
frames, complete with glass, wire, dustproof 
back, all ready for hanging, securely packed for 
shipment, each $2.45; any two, $4.65 ; any three, $6.85 ; any four, $9.05 ; 
any five, $11.25 ; express extra. 

(In ordering the 60-cent pictures, add 35c additional for each picture ordered. ) 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 





Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters a 
well, A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at 
moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being: The 


Angelus (Millet), “‘Can’t You Talk?’ (Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van 
Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ 
Head.at Twelve Years ‘Hofmann’, Madonna and Child (Cowper), 
General Washington on Horse ( Faced), The (Millet), The 
Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen!, Madonna of the 
Chair (Raphael), Return tothe Farm (Troyon!, Shepherde 
tine Madonna 


Gleaners 


Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Si 

Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of '76 

lard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington 

Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdae!l). 
Size, 22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any 


two, $1.70; any five, $3.75, postpaid. Any of these subjects 


supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (untramed), $1.50; 
any two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, postpaid. 
Framed Artotypes 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown 
frames to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with gla 





wire, dustproof back, all ready for hanging, securely packed for 

shipment, each $2.95; any two, $5.65; any three, $8.35; any 

four, $11.05; any five, $13.75; any six, $16.45; express extra. If hand-colored Artotypes 
are wanted, add 60 cents to costof each.) Catalog mailed free. 

Our 1919 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools mailed free 


ipon 


request, Every teacher should havea copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Dept. 1B, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 














Each of these three volumes contains 
well classified material upon plant life 
and divides the same into general les- 
sons, specific flowers and plants, trees 
and shrubs. Animal life is next treated, 
taking up animals, birds, insects, mol- 
lusks, worms, reptiles, and fish. Also 
under general heading we have some 
very interesting stories about water, 
clouds, and rain, frost and snow, rocks, 
shells of the shore, soil, wind, color in 
nature, scent in nature, and music in na- 
ture. The three volumes constitute *‘The 
Teacher’s Book of Nature Study”’ and | 
contains a most delightful series of 120 
stories, written to correspond to the les- 
sons contained in the book. ‘To the 
teacher of nature study this work en- 
sures absolute success and enables her 
to open up new delights to the children. 





‘*Patriotic Selections for Reading and 
Speaking.’’ By Edwin Dubois Shurter, 
University of Texas. Paper. 177pp. 
Price 50c. Lloyd Adams Noble, New 
York City. 

‘*Patriotic Selections’’ is divided into 
two parts, prose selections and patriotic 
selections, and are adapted for use in the 
intermediate and grammar grades. They 
are from the best speeches, writings 
and poetry growing out of our great 
World War. They cannot but serve as 
a great incentive to patriotism for a 
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Revolution 


The name of Jean Paul Marat 
will forever be associated with the 
Reign of Terror during the French 
Revolution. Again throughout the 
world thrones tremble and empires totter 
in the great war now in progress. How 
are we to judge of the momentous ques 


tions arising from this war and confronting the 
whole world except from the lessons of the past? If 





© 7s ; ; you would know every sacrifice for 
Ss * . xX; principle, every struggle for lib- 
~~ So ?: erty, then embrace this oppor- 


3 Se ike. hs Mat. ay tunity to place in your home 
5 Ridpath’s 
History «. World 


ORE than a quarter million sets of this 
great history have been sold, and every 
purchaser is more than satisfied. Never be- 
fore has any set of books had so great a sale. 
We offer the latest edition, brand new, down to 
date, beautifully bound in half-morocco at a 


Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low 
price and easy terms of pay- 
ment only in direct letters, 
A coupon for your conven- 
4 ienceis printed on the lower 
corner of this advertisement. 
=| Tear off the coupon, write 
=i your name and address 
4 plainly and mail. We do not 
= publish our special low price 
= for the reason that the price 
4 is soon to advanced on 
4 account of the tremendous 
4 increase in the cost of 
=: manufacture, and to print 
4 our low price broadcast 
=} would cause injury to the 

sale of future editions, 


32 Pages Free! 


We will mail free a beautiful 
82-page booklet of sample pages 
from Ridpath’s History of the 
World to every reader who 
mails to us the coupon, 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSO. 


COUPON 


WESTERN & 
NEWSPAPER 

ASSOCIATION & 
140 So. Dearborn St. F 
CHICAGO, ILL. E 
Please mail 32 free sam- 
ple pages of Ridpath’s His- 
ry of the World, and write 
me full particulars of your special 
offer to Normal Instructor readers 
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| brotherhood of arms but also in the near 
future for the brotherhood of peace that 
is nearly at hand. As never before in 
| our history this war has shown us the 
| need of teaching patriotism in our pub- 
| lie schools. And in what more effective 


ee 
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| SIMPLIFY YOUR 
| TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Increase the effectivene 
at the same time impre 


of your efortsand 
your position, 














I BR i waht doy Faas ~ i abe at 1 possible for || way could it be done than having pupils 
I Minnesota retained Miss Theda Gildemeister to | reproduce the utterances of our great 
i prepare a Course of Study and Man uu ) for ‘Teachers leaders on the momentous issues of the 
| under her own copyriyht. } ” 
| So successful was the effort that it has received the 1our: 
endorsement of the highest authorities in the Kduca- . . 
tional Field and it is pronounced ¢ belt unques- “The Teacher’s Book of Story Les- 
i on amont helpful hand-book ever prepared sons.” Kingsway Series. By Arthur Bur- 
for teachers. ou will particularly appreciate the x oo Pate: ea: " 
| unity and logical sequence of the text resulting from } rell, A; M. 320pp. Pr ice 5 shillings. 
the individual authorship of one whe has a sympa- || Kvans Brothers, Russell Square, London, 


thetic understandin ; 
1] etic understanding of duily class room problems. |p 
i] Mias Gildemeister is recognized internationally as | England. ‘ . 5 
[The Teacher’s Book of Story Les- 


one of the foremost writers and lecturers of Educa- 


tional Methods and Topics--while her position in | sons” is a valuable work for every 
‘ially qualifies her to contribute | . 











H] practical work es | z . * . ie 
|| this help to the teaching profession. | teacher interested in Story-telling. The 
i : oo the : oe have ene Sart omg nd end 04 now | author’s introduction is worth much to 
| aking up teaching you will find The MinnesotaCourse ‘ “a e . ” M 
|| of Study and Manual for Teachers an invaluable aid any teacher. Story- telling,’’ he says, 
I in making your work successful and appreciated. ‘*is the power to bring a scene, a per- 
{| We are confident that you will consider this the son, a problem a motive, a picture be- 
I} most valuable book that you have seen on this subject. f x! th stiy é list ". h é 
In attractive Cloth Cover, $1.25 ore e active iistener in suc a way 
In attractive Paper Cover, .75 that the scene and problem live and are 
| JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers absorbed.’’ Normal training teachers in 
a Winona, Minn. most of our normal schools, county nor- 
. SS mals, and teachers’ training classes rec- 








ognize the value of story-telling. They 
are giving a special course in this sub- 
ject. But there are too few teachers 
that can tell a story well. The teacher 
who can has in her possession a weapon 
that may be turned to almost any use, 
as an aid in moulding that living, plas- 
tic material with which she works. Pro- 
fessor Burrell says, ‘‘Story-telling is the 
oldest of the arts, and even to-day it 
holds undisputed sway as a factor in the 
education that the majority of the in- 
habitants of the earth receive. We 
teachers have forgotten the art; it is 
part of the object of these stories to help 
to revive it and to aid in giving it its 
true place in education.’’ The author 
| tells how a teacher may acquire this art 
| that does not already possessit. ‘‘Genius 
| is desirable,’’ he says, ‘‘but not neces- 


Debates and Orations sary. Every one who thinks himself a 
genius in this line is not justified in the 
Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- assumption. The best judges of us in 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 this matter are our own classes. But 
words: one dollar egch. Addresses forall occasions | books are not written for geniuses. ad 
prepared to order All work | done by college | Best results are obtained in any work if 
refunded, Let us know your wants. Subjects | we have love for it. Some say this can- 
for debates, orations, and essays free. not be acquired, but it is astonishing how 
COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. | much we learn to love the work in which 
we acquit ourselves well. Whether we 
think the love of story-telling is acquir- 
able or not, the fact remains that it is 
necessary. ‘‘We must love our stories 
and our presentation of them.’’ This 
book is full of well classified material 
suitable for all times of the year and for 
all classes of pupils. 
‘*The Rhyme and Story First Reader.’’ 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. Illustrated by Clara 


In Two Years 


The lack of High School Training bars 
you from a successful business career and 
the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching or entrance 

to college, in fact, fromall preferred positions. 


STUDY AT HOME 


You can complete our simplified 
High School Course by spare time 
home study within two years. 
postal will bring you full details 
about this Course, money - 
guarantee and Free Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
OeptiH3231 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eye\* WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 
| right in your own home. We show you 
how to turn your ideas into dollars. 
Demand incre asingly greater than supply. 
Easy, fascir ating nstructive work 
No ‘experience Siecessary, just cx ommon sense and ourhelp. 
to make your * 2 ap P y thoughts’’ and daily sie riences into 
scenarios. Jn es of all people--in YOUR life--are many 
incidents that wi "li me ake heart appealing photoplays the pro- 
rs are looking for. Wri te now for our Fre se pe Oo of 
valuable information and special p <6 sand prize 
Chicago Photoplaywrigh nde Bx 278-!- $8. Chicago 
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Atwood Fitts, in colors. Cloth. 130pp. 
/ 40e net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The rhymes and stories in this book are 
| selected from the classic literature of 
childhood—from the child verse of Ste- 
| venson and Rosetti, from the fables of 
Aesop, from the fairy tales and folk 
tales that all children love. The book 


DOMES Tia SCIENCE contains an abundance of reading matter 
well graded to the ability of first-year 

Home Study Courses pupils. There are few new words toa 

[12th year.] For | lesson, and there is the constant repeti- 


IME LANDON SCHOO ond — S 


1458 Schoficld Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 





Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. 

teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 4 ie 7 2 ” = j . e 

makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘THR | tion which is SO necessary in all beoks 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, for beginners. he Suggestions to 


Teachers’’ are very complete and if sys- 
tematically followed no inexperienced 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, . 
rating, Pastel Crayon Portraits . 

° and Fashions. My Mail o loon words that should be taught to the pupils 
list reuccessfuludeute, | are found in the back part of the book 
id sigciates Art Studios | in a very full vocabulary of phrases with 


———— | underscored words that have occurred in 
AMERICA IN PICTURES rei 000 Cand Views 


a previous lesson. 
covering the entire U.S.A, Lists free, 36 views 25 cents, 


Mention views spelened, Mutual Supply Uo., Bradiord, Pa, 


WANTE MeV Ny atic 


SALES MEN 


Don’t be content to go back to 
peace time salaries. Be a Traveling 
Salesman—The demand exceeds the supply. 
Get into the selling game NOW when Travel- 
ing Salesmen are needed more than ever. 


Free Employment Service 


Thousands of men and women have ‘been_trained 
through our Home Study Course and our I ree Employ- 
ment Service has helped thousands to success. Let us 
do the same for you. Write today for big Free 
Book, Listof Openings, and full particulars. Address: 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 








**The Progressive Music Series, ’’ One- 
Book Course. By Horatio Parker, Dean 
of the Department of Music, Yale Uni- 
versity, and others. Cloth. 192pp. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

This book is divided into three parts, — 
Part One, Primary Songs; Part Two, In- 
termediate Songs; Part Three, Assembly 
Songs. The book contains much valua- 
ble material, and includes folk songs of 
many nations, selections by the cele- 
brated masters of the past, and original 
contributions from the foremost living 
composers. The book admirably meets 


the requirements of ungraded schools or 
NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION al -_ 


Dept. S1A.._ Chicago, IIL, U. S.A. TEACHERS WANT El VACANCIES 
PoP Wan SoM LOL) LOW WAALS | covsinves, Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 


























Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in the West—Boise, Idaho. 


ENROLL NOW 


for emergency vacancies and for 1919-20. 
Write immediately for free circular. 







































GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers Need 


hotographs in applying for positions. We ca: 
Sorni ish ou Se cy pe ots, size 1 1-2x2 1-4, ‘oed 





Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 
West, write National today, and application blank will be 
immediately sent. The National Teachers Agency has repre- 

sentatives and cooperating agencies inall principal citiesand cabinet Sa, ot Now. Send remittance and 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. | turned toga guarantee satisfaction. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Teachers, Principals, , Sapesinteeeene 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN = ae ee 
"ROCKY MTT TEACHERS’ 


BETTER POSITIONS. 
Write us NOW for ‘‘Ihe Road to 9077 Vaasa [ili a: a xem ace 
Wm. RUFFER, A. M. Manager. 


Good Positions’’ and Enrollment Card. 
The EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 




















100% MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year than in any previous one. This is because the 
best schools and colleges in forty-two States and four foreign countries used our Professional ee 
Our seventh year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. THIS 
WHY our members are usually chosen. THEY ARE WANTED. Write today. No = 
istration fee necessary. We earn our living by placing teachers in good schools NOT by charg- 
ing enrollment fee. Western Reference & Bond Association, 

653 Scarritt Building, - - Kansas City, Missouri 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ = *““New vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 











TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and inclosest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S 


We are in urgent need of Instructors to fill emergency vacancies in Science, Commercial Subjects, 
History, Mathematics, Languages and ines Epics. also grades. Salaries unusual. Information on 


request, S-AGENCY, 
A, P. Goddard, President, Chicago 





19 South La Salie Street, 
Harlan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ALBANY, WN. Y. 


h h -304 

e Colorado Teachers’ Agency Pic gay 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF ACHE 
REGIST Now. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS. WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Ce-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA. GA. 
— DESIRABLE OPENINGS 


E N R 0 L L N O —WESTERN SCHOOLS 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS? BUREAU © &, 7801. Manage. 


Organized 1888. Oldest Teachers’ Agency in Dixie. 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "arcantas‘aa:” 


Uses unique and vigorous methods, places teachers in High Schools, Colleges, and Universities through- 
out the year. It will secure a superior position for you. A. C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


100 TEACHERS for rural schools in Wyoming. Salaries from $75.00 to $90.00 per month. 
Applicants must — had at least one-half year of normal rn in addition to a four-year 














—SALARIES HIGH 





























high school course. No commission charged. Apply STATE TEACHERS’ EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAU, State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





1 ~— Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, cis,?*eisstie” cnt 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Dirt calls sooner nagging dicen: Brn — 


pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


Syventean renee ot of conscientious service to teachers ond school 
ey ashington, Oregon cont Montana, Alaska an: S Rexel 
fave placed us in a position of em dence and’ trust among. sc 
reise our ey Write for our Year-Book. 1 REE 


ORTH, Mgr., °535 New York Block, Seattle. 














POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—#1.00 each 
Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 


guniect. HALL help for Teachers on special terms, 











P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. | Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
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Wartime and 
Patriotic Selections 


For Recitation and Reading 


By CARLETON B. CASE 


160 Pages Khaki Paper Covers 


Price 40 Cents 


UST issued. The only book of its 

kind; containing the best of the new 
verse written during the present war 
that is suitable for declamation and pub- 
lic reading, in school, college, church, 
patriotic and Red Cross meetings, and 
all similar occasions; together with the 
very choicest of the old favorites. Hu- 
mor, pathos, lively action, narrative, the 
grand and the sublime, all have repre- 
sentation in its pages; the whole consti- 
tuting a bookful of the newest and 
choicest works of the best American, 
Canadian and British poets, writers and 
orators, such as never before gathered 
in one volume. 

SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS 
OR 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 


Shrewesbury Publishing Co. 


5525 SOUTH BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 








No. N907 | No. N894 | 
10k. Gold 90e/10k. Gold $2.00/10) 


Ster. Silver 60c|14k. Gold $2.50/14k. Gold $6. 
8 TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
‘om the M. 


Buy Direct fr janufacturers, 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to qu ric 
on ee quality oods. 

ay Jor jinest cai ever 
ing latest — of Class Pins.C ss Rings, : No. N936— 
als, Loving Cups and Trophi x tee 
ind free and prepay transpo tati _| Ster. Silver $1,159 
safe delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
snencement lavitations, Calling Cards, Ete. ies Neos 


CHAS.S.STIFFT Manufacturer 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


CLASS PINS 


in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 

X Plate, 15¢ each; $1.50 per doz. Sterling 

Silver, 30e each; $3.00 per doz. Medals and 

Badges for School, College and Music, also 

Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
NUFACTURED BY 


M 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
1 Beekman St., New York. 








No, 1102 




















yy, 

- FREE CATALOG 5 350 amy 
PINS—RINGS—MEDALS—FOBS ‘r¥, 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., Mfg. JEWELERS ) NY 

| 914 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


DINZ: 

























Attractive Class Pins 


made in pleasing designs and 
color combinations, Pins shown 
’ in two colors, hard enamel on 

No. 46 silver plate, any letters or date 
20e each, $2.00 doz. Sterling 40c each, $4.00 doz. 
Write for FREE Catalog showing Grammar and 
High School class pins and rings. 


JAS INS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 

‘OUR NEW CATA’ TH 600 OF THE 

LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays., 


FEZ CLASS PINS EMBLEMS oF even 


> 17 , |. Two catalogs 
or PSM FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO. s30Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 
























We're giving a large Sepia Tone Picture of 


MARSHAL FOCH 


to Teachers FREE OF ALL COST, “‘A great big picture 
of a great big man!’’ Write for particulars. 
The Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, New York 


MAGAZINES 
A. NEEDLECRAFT: 12 MONTHS for 50 cents stamps. 
B. LITTLE FOLKS, $1.50 a yr; trial-copy for 3 3c stps. 
C. UNCLE SAM’S BOY, eyreialcony for two de sine, 
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of schools in which several grades oc- 
cupy one classroom. A ‘Teacher’s Man- 
ual accompanies the One Book Course. 
In this are given all necessary musical 
information, as well as carefully graded 
lesson plans for the presentation and de- 
| velopment of each of the problems. This 
| Manual provides accompaniments, ar- 
| ranged for the piano or the cabinet or- 
gan, for many of the songs of the course. 
Full directions for the Folk Dances and 
| Singing Games are given in one section. 


| Peasant Dances and Songs of Many 
Lands.’’ By Mrs. C. W. Kimmins, 
Founder of the Guild of Play.  Illus- 
| trated. T4pp. 7s 6d net. 
ers, Montague House, London, England. 


Evans Broth- | 


This book is one that contains just the | 


kind of material many teachers have 
| been looking for. The author says, ‘‘As 
an expression in efficiency, dancing in 
| the hands of optimistic teachers becomes 
| a wholesome addition to any educational 
scheme. Organized play has at last come 
into its own—hence the needs for books 
| of this kind.’’ 
two parts. 
Peasant Dances and Part Two contains 
Traditional Dances and Songs. The book 
has twelve action pictures and thirty- 
four photographic illustrations. Very 


are given. 
‘*‘A New Spelling Book.’’ By Georgia 
Alexander, Supervising Principal Indian- 
| apolis Public Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 
208pp. 36c. Longmans, Green & Co., 


_| New York. 


| This speller is designed for the sev- 


‘The book is divided into | 
Part One contains fifteen 


complete instructions for the action con- | 
nected with the various dances and songs 


enth and eighth grades with material for | 


advanced work. 
‘of diacritical marks, covering both vow- 
els and consonants. The body of the 
book contains not only tests of words but 


It has a complete table | 


choice selections from the whole field of | 


literature adapted for dictation exercises. 
Word analysis and abbreviations receive 
careful attention. The words used in 
, business are classified throughout the 
book under trades, business, and science. 
Antonyms and synonyms for use in sen- 
tences are listed. The book is well 
graded and is an ideal spelling book for 
| seventh and eighth grades and Junior 
High Schools. 


‘*Home and Community Hygiene.’’ By 


Cloth. 118 


lege, Columbia University. 
A Fe > 


illustrations. $2.00 net. 488pp. 
Lippincott Co., Publishers. 

This book is one of that valuable and 
up-to-date set of books—Lippincott’s 
Home Manuals, edited by Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Ph.D. of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It is a timely 
book, and meets the needs of our High 


their curriculum courses in hygiene, 
sanitary science, preventive medicine and 
public health. This is a book covering 


stand and follow intelligently. As never 
before in our history we have learned 
that national strength and national 
efficiency depend upon the health of our 
| citizens. In this book we have a descrip- 





Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D., Teachers Col- | 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS-— 
FOR EVERY USE 


More than ever color work smoothness in applying 
in schools is growing—and have made it the foremost of 
growing in quality. Gold all art crayons. 

Medal Cray- ,, 

ons are made TaAes 

of the very RAYO 
best mater- MARK 


ials and in 
assortments for every use. 


Let us send 


? you an inter- 
L esting booklet 
—‘*What the 


Average 
Teacher may accomplish in 
Blackboard Drawing,’’ 
Gives a new angle on the 
use of colored chalks in 
every class. 





‘Crayola’ is a drawing 
Crayon of distinctive char- 
acter. The rich colors and 


Write for catalog and color charts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Schools and Colleges that are adding to | 


the whole field of disease prevention and 
health conservation, which non-technical | 
students and general readers can under- | 


: tion of the enemies of health, a splendid ' 
| outline of the human mechanism in re- | 


| lation to health and chapters upon food, | 


| milk, water and ventilation. It also 
| treats of ‘‘Cleanliness (in sewerage and 


refuse disposal); of our defenses against 


‘how to make a health fortress of the | 


| disease, when it attacks, how to treat it; | 


| home, of the school, of the library, | 


| church and other meeting places; how to 
' protect and care for babies; how to at- 
| tain vigorous old age; how to defeat that 
| terrible plague of the civilized world, 
tuberculosis; how to protect the work- 
| ing man and woman from accident and 
| disease; how to keep the mind well; 
| what military hygiene aims to do; why 
| the city is safer than the country for 
human life and how to improve rural hy- 





Address: JAMES SENIOR, *’ LAMAR. MISSOURI 
ORLD-ROMI System, MASTERKEY to All Lan- 
guages. Six Textbooks, $1.44. French 


Chart, 37c; Spanish, 37c; Aviation Dictionary, $1.50. Prench-Eng- 
lish Aviation Dictionary, 6lc. Languages, 143 West 47th, New York, 


foo *BANKI NG 
\ Tells of the great both men 
\ and women in oe een Ee and 
ow you can learn by mail in spare time. 

id for copy at once. No obligations. 
. G. Alcorn, American Schoo! of Banking 
* 7, 185 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 











RECONSTRUCTION OPENS 
GOV'T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entirecountry. The 
positions to be filled payfrom $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours,annual vacations with full pay,and are permanent. 

Thoseinterested should writeimmediatelyto Franklin 
Institute, Dept. A249, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 








Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. Al! 
charges prepaid. 





Offer No. 1. 


sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. 


We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $6.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the 
sale of 60 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make beautiful 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘Oil Process,’’ paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and President Wilson. 
13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
picture, for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 
buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Large size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents. 


American, 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridan St., Anderson, Ind. 



















teachershould 
_ be familiar with 
this popular song 
book, that so well meets the 
needs of school music teach- 
_ ers. Nearly 3,000,000 copies 
in use proves its merit. Bound in handy size, 
music in easy keys, complete with . words. 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


is a collection that embraces a wide 
range of patriotic and home songs, 
folk and opera melodies, sentimental 
and college songs—a really remarkable val- 
ue for the price. Write today for free copy. 


PRICES: Onl,’ 5c each in 100 lots, f. o. b. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid; less | 
than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


The Cable Company, 1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago 










































Other Famous 
Cable Books 


101 Famous Poems. 

Everyday Song Book. 

Favorite Songs(Cath- 
olic edition.) 











Selected Titles from the 
Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


THE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


1 Evangeline. Lougteliow. Bio- 29 Milten’s Minor Poems./35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
graphical introduction, oral and (L’Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Comus, Contains imap, biographical 
written exercises, notes......10¢] Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau- sketch, the reign and Character 

| ron Hooper of the Murray F. of James V from “Tales of a 


ce 


Courtship of Miles Standish, 
i 


h ; 
Introduction and notes.... Oc Grandfather,’”? pronouncing vo- 


‘Tuley High School, Chicago; 
cabulary and comprehensive 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising | 








¥ on eto pre gga legge, Kiditor, Biographical sketch,in-| notes by Barbara A. MacLeod, 
tions and outlines for study..10e| eduction, notes and questions| teacher of English, High School, 
a , a $ ~. | forstudy; comments and vocab-| Dansville, N. Y.......+.+-+0 15e 
‘ mnece + pen gro teres t cong MARIG cccccscccehbaenacnrancdte 10c 39 The Sketch Book. By Wash- 
graphical sketch, introduction, 3 cs | rs ing. W : 
notes, outlines, questions... 10¢ 31 Idylls of the King, Tenny-| aad uckee bo’ aac A Packers, 
9Great Stone Face, Haw ne Myton ‘ “pny gag _ ieee Ph. B. Selections from the fam- 
thorne, Biographical sketeh,! ang <A nae he weaiio 5} Ar.| us classic, covering most of the 
! notes, questions and outlines for th haat ngs prescott ss | essays used in school work, and 
: . iur.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron “Fang? : , Marte 
PEAT xsvdccnsescesecccvcssancd 10c¢ Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, | including both Rip Van Winkle 
15 Sohbrab and Rustum,. Arnold.! Supervising Editor. Biographi- — — Legend of Sleepy eee 
Introduction, notes, Outlines) cal sketch, introduction, notes) 4, fall Fe foe ges Shakespe 
Saab ahAahessbcds cdewoesncsepnct 10c¢ and questions for study, critical tpg he vaeag one 
17 Lonefellow for Boys and comments and pronouncing Th rs) 3 
Girls. ae. y of Lenuillon s vocabulary Peete eee eeereeeeere l5c pager AE pe be rar 
poetry for children of the pri-/33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Bio-| and clear; especially adapted for 
mary grades, with explanations, graphical sketch, notes, questions} school study pe ee. 5c 
language exercises, outlines for study on each chapter, crili-| 43 WMacbeth. Shakespeare. With 
written and oral work, with calcomments and bibliography. | introduction, notes and questions 
selected poems. By Lillie Faris, The most complete edition pub-| by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
Ohio Teachers College........10¢ lished for class study. Edited by LL.D. Uniform with No. 41..150¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol, Dickens. | ee come gO vdemoage ake Soreees es Merchant of Venice. Shakes- 
Complete with notes......... 10c¢ 5 ae 2 ain x, Guana, peare. With introduction, notes, 
a1 ‘Wintake ose iek.| . Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D.,Super-| and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
21 Cricket onthe Hearth, Dick vising Editor. 288 pages. Paper} a] Tif sith No. 41 ‘ 
cna CGmspiceerwitn notes. 1c] ns Balt Oe fs le ME Wiehe Cotte 
27 Hiawatha, Longfellow, Intro- 34 Silas Ma Sameas above,| Hale. Biographical sketch, his- 
duction, notes, vocabulary...15e] cloth DInding......secseeeeess 30c| torical introduction, notes...10c 





Published ry A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y.) order from most 
Jointly by ] HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, II. { Convenient Point 
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Book of Poster Patterns! 
Delightful Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroom Decoration 


Posters are one of the fads of the 
day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 
ways a source of enjoyment to the 
pupils. No other magazine has ever 
offered such attractive Poster Pat- 
terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 
\ popular of all that have been pub- 

. -e\) lished in the magazine, and depict- 
Td Rots S ing characters known to every 

_ eas : child. They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The!Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, ‘To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. The con- 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 
patterns. Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


giene; the value of vital statistics, and 
health education as a universal conscrip- 
tion that is destined to save human life 
in the future from the dangers now 
threatening it on every hand; and finally, 
why the Health Board in city, state, and 
village is the citizen’s best friend, to be 
aided in every way possible.’’ The book 
is valuable not only for teacher and stu- 
dent in the classroom, for it cannot but 
widely appeal to the general reader in 
the above subjects. ‘‘To keep well isa 
patriotic duty,’’ and this book makes the 
method clear and easy. 


‘‘Rhythmic Games.’’ Set to the Music 
of Great Composers. By Clara Butes. 
Illustrated. 40pp. Price 4s 6d net. 
Evans Brothers, Montague House, Lon- 
don, England. 

‘The games are designed to meet the re- 
quirements of physical development, to 
afford opportunities for rhythmical train- 
ing, and at the same time to familiarize 
the children, from their earliest years, 
with the music of some of the great 
composers. All the games have been 
taken by the author’s own class and have 
been eagerly and quickly learned. The 
individual children are not restricted to 
one exercise during the steps and move- 
ments as the whole class practices. The 
games cover the four seasons. The 
music for Spring is ‘‘Spring Song’’ 
(Mendelssohn), Summer — Hungarian 
Dances, No. 7 (Brahms), Autumn— 
“*Melody in F.’’ (Rubinstein), Winter, 
““Peer Gynt’’ (Grieg). Op. The 
music chosen, though classic, is not be- 
yond the scope of amateur pianists. In- 
structions for the music are given, charts 
for the positions and photographic illus- 
trations of the children in the various 
movements. The complete music for the 
songs and exercises are given. There 
are sixteen large photographic illustra- 
tions to assist the teachers in the use of 
the book. 


‘‘The Spirit of Democracy, or Patriot- 
ism through Literature.’’ By Lyman P. 
Powell and Gertrude W. Powell.  80c. 
262pp. Illustrated. Rand McNally Co., 
Chicago. 

“‘The Spirit of Democracy’’ has as- 
sembled in convenient arrangement, for 
school purposes, many of the most stir- 
ring speeches and most virile poems ap- 
plicable in teaching patriotism. Busy 
teachers have in compact form up-to-date 
prose and poetry to give their pupils, 
which cannot but make more loyal and 
intelligent patriots. This is literature 
that will live and become more valued 
every year. 


‘*Stories from a- Mouse Hole.’’ By 
Ruth O. Dyer. Illustrated by Alice Bolam 
Preston. 12mo. 144pp. 55cnet. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

These stories were written to amuse a 


-small boy who had become intensely in- 


terested in a little mouse that paid fre- 
quent visits to his room. The many ques- 
tions asked by the child called forth the 
stories in this book. The nursery rhymes 
and the fables of Aesop which deal with 
mice are woven into the stories, and the 
child is constantly meeting old friends 
though they seem’almost like new char- 
acters. The book is attractively bound 
in cloth, and the illustrations will be of 
great interest to children as they are 
well adapted to draw upon the imagina- 
tion of the child. 


**The Fools and the Fairies,’’ from 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Arranged 
by Percy A. Scholes. Music by Martin 
Shaw. Evans. Brothers, Montague 
House, London, England. 

This charming play, taken from ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ preserves all 
the Shakespearean text, but longer 
speeches have been shortened and some 
characters and scenes omitted. ‘lhere 
are seven songs and choruses with an 
overture processional and dance music. 
The dances are illustrated from original 
photographs, and full directions are given 
for their performance. The ‘‘ Words and 
Melody’’ separately cost one shilling. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held nen the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and an- 
nua! vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A243, 

hester, N. ¥., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and } descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample exami- 








i 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge. 





January 1919 


Govt Positions for Women 


War has created many openings in Govern- 
ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to women. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work, Shorthours. Nodrudgery. Quick 
Promotion. Equal Footing with Men. All 
Americans Over 18 eligible. Positions paying 
$75 to $150 a month to start. Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U.S. Civil 

Service Secretary-Examiner. Address 
Patterson Civil Service School, 151 News Bidg. Rochester, N. Y." 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. th sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly.’ Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 


A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 


New Mid-Year Class Begins Feb. 1st 
Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
Il. PRIMARY. III. PLAYGROUND. Fine Equipment. 
Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write Registrar. Dept. A. 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


7 You can mead Tusse like this quickly 
At Your Home. Write to tay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 


Guitar, B te. inners advan 4 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC.) Lakeside Bidp._Chicago 


Training School For Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work. For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings. 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 

sick leave with pay. oe | thousands Dg oy yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. school educati sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
CivilService— Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Blidg., Peoria, ttl. 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front, Demand for 
trained nurses now than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. 

: ven if desired. We help you 
rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


OMEN “23, 
anks 

partment of bs works even % to mon fe ove So 

Peis My eat 


State Street, Columbus, 0. 




















































PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-85. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Ohieago, Ill. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL--- Accredited. 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 

en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 

credit. Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 


Supt. IDA A. EHMAN, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


HOME STUDY. COLLEGE, THEOLOG- 

LEADING tO DEGREES. 
BUSINESS, GRADUATE. LEA 3. 
Lincoln-Jefferson University, Box 239F, Chicago 


Taught By Mail. 
y 


Penmanship jer 











| today for particulars. C. G. Prince, 130 W. 104th St., N.Y. 








Free To Teachers Only! 


Upon receipt of three one-cent stamps, we will send 
you free of all cost a generous sample of the finest 
writing ink you ever used, also tell you how to make 
your own ink at a cost of only 25 cents per quart. 
We can save you from 75 cents to $1.25 on every quart 
of ink you use. Write us 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, New York 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents. 


SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 
Elementary English Ancient History 


Civil Government 
History of Education 


English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 

lst Year English Zoology 


1st Year French 
2nd Year French 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
ist Year German 
2nd Year Germar 


2nd Year English 
8rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 8rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 1214% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep ag pupils busy and they will give you 
le. 


no trou 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
74x4 inches. Price, 10c per doz.; 3 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 











For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers 


Get These Flags 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure these Flags for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $5.00 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x 8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and embroidered stars on both sides, 
or a silk U.S. Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, 
mounted on staff with gilded spear head. 


Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


‘Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 














Bo You Want a Fine Carbon Brown Picture of 


GENERAL PERSHING 


—measuring 16 x 20 in.—for your schoolroom, absolutely 
LE of all cost? Ask us how 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York. 


A BANKER 


Banker,’’ by Epcar G. ALCoRN, % 
‘American School of Banking, g2 McLone Bidg., Columbus, 0. 














Teachers’ Pay During Influenza 


Epidemic 


Thousands of schools throughout the 
country were closed during the influenza 
epidemic. The question as to whether 
the teachers thus laid off from their 
work shall be paid for the time lost is an 
interesting and highly important one. It 
certainly would appear an act .f great 
injustice to put this burden of loss upon 
the individual teacher, to whom in many 
cases it would be a decided hardship, and 
it is hoped that school officials in general 
will look at it in this light. 

Fortunately in many of the States, 
either the State laws or the ruling of the 
State Education Departments provide 
that this payment should be made. This 
should be the case in all, and we think it 
will be found where appeal is made to 
the higher authorities that such ruling 
will be almost universal. The general 
position is that where schools are closed 
by order of the authorities and where the 
teacher is ready for work payment must 
be made. This certainly accords with 
the spirit of the law of contracts. 

In many cases proper attempts will be 
made to make up a portion of the time 
by shortening the Christmas and other 
vacations and perhaps extendins; the time 
of closing to some degree. 

‘Teachers should insist upon their rights 
in this matter. ‘They should not be sub- 
ject to the varied whims of local boards 
or trustees, who may or may not be of 
a broad or generous tendency in their 
representative character. Teachers’ sal- 
aries are not so large at the best that 
they should be made to assume the ex- 
pense that is properly acommunity affair. 

In this connection we write especially 
to call the attention of our readers to 
the announcement made by the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on page 12 of this issue. The 
business of this company is the protec- 
tion of teachers under various contin- 
gencies, and they are going beyond the 
strict requirements of their business in 
taking up this matter. The president of 
that company, Mr. E. C. Folsom, has, 
at much expenditure of time and money, 
made an investigation of this matter 
throughout the country, and the reports 
coming to him show that in most cases 
teachers will be paid. He asks that any 
teacher whose salary has not been paid 
or allowed during the period of the clos- 
ing of the schools inform him to that 
effect on the coupon provided, and full 
information as to the course followed by 
school authorities in other places will be 
sent. This will be of great assistance in 
many cases, and teachers benefited will 
have an additional reason for thankful- 
ness to the T. C. U. 





School Music 


Children in the elementary schools 
should be taught to value beauty of tone 
and to secure it in their singing, both 
for the sake of their musical taste and 
for correct use of.their own voices. 
Their short songs should have grace of 
melody and simple perfection of form, 
revealing grace and clarity of musical 
thinking. ‘These qualities are desirable 
as musical experience and may also con- 
sciously be analyzed and valued. The 
songs used will necessarily have also 
mood, or at least color; but the moods 
should be childlike, and should not at- 
tempt to cover the entire range of moods 
which the music of the masters ex- 
presses. Technically the pupil should 
learn, by the end of the eighth year, al- 
most all elementary theory, and be able 
to sing at sight fluently and in parts 


| simple hymn tunes, and to sing with en- 


joyment, after some practice, a number 
of the easier choruses from operas and 
oratories, as well as some comparatively 
elaborate art songs and part songs.— 
Earhart and McConathy, in Education 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 49. 





TEACHERS—GET U.S. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernmentexaminationssoonto be held throughout theen- 
tire country. Reconstruction work necessitates thous- 
ands appointments. The positions pay from $1100t0 $1500; 
have short hours, annual vacations, and are permanent. 
Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. , Rochester, N. ¥., for large 
descriptive ‘book, showing the positions open and 

iving many sample examination questions, whioh will 





sent free of charge. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











| We guarantee all goods to be just as repre- 
sented. Any article we sell is absolutely reli- 
able, and the best the market affords at the 
price. Any article not satisfactory can be 
returned to us at our expense. e give every | 
customer a square deal, 


Our splendid central location insures quick 
service, Columbus is right in the heart of the 
country. Many railroad lines radiate from it in 
all directions. Our shipping facilities enable 
us to send out your goods promptly, and the 
postal rates are the lowest. 








Ohe Dobson-Evans Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
A Safe Place to Buy 


BIG SUPPLY HOUSE with an ideal of the best possible 


service and goods at the lowest possible price. 


Stocked to 


the utmost with complete lines of school supplies, and doing a 
wholesale and retail business of large proportions. 








D-E SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH 
DRAWINGS TO COLOR —Ten simple outlines of landscapes, very ar- 
tistic and make an intensely interesting set of drawings for color work. 
Special for January only—sent postpaid for 10 cents. 

ORDERS AT THIS SPECIAL PRICE MUST BE MAILED IN JANUARY 








Good Maps at Low Price 


Johnston Popular Series Wall Maps 
Kight maps 41 x 52, with the famous Nyco Map Reel, 
most convenient and simplest device known for perfect 
protection and instant showing. U. S., Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North and South America, and both 
hemispheres, only $13.50, 
Write for circular. 


. Colored Tablets for 
Number Work 


4 

t+ Strong pasteboard tablets, 1 | 
p inch in diameter, 150 circular, | 
150 square; assorted, six colors. | 
Used very effectively in teaching | 
numbers in primary grades. 
Box, wt. 5 0z., 35c. 


New Word Builder 


Each box contains more than 200 pieces, capitals and 
small letters, numerals and punctuation marks; same 
| 








letter on both sides of the tablet. Wt. 30z. Price per 
box 12c. 


Sentence Builder 


Great care has been taken in 'selection of words and 
arrangement of capitals. Per box, wt. 5 oz., l5c. 


Beginners’ Sentence Builder 


Introduces the pictorial element, a valuable adjunct 
in primary instruction. 28 cards with pictures, and 
the usual varicty of small cards bearing names of 
pictured objects, and many subordinate words, Box, 
wt. 9 oz., 25c. 


Large Word Builder 


Box contains good collection of capitals, small letters 
and numerals in more prominent type than the rest of 
the series, printed on both sides of tablets an inch | 
square, and assorted as in fonts of type, for word 
making. Wt. 5 oz., lic. | 


Number Builder 


Similar in principle to word and language tablet. 
Liberal supply of the first ten numerals, and the signs 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and 
equality. Box, wt. 3 oz., 12¢. 


Drawing Stencils for 
Little Artists 


Each box contains twenty stencils, with a stock of 
practice drawing paper. A few of the best designs 
are duplicated, but most of them are different in the 
four boxes. No.1, No. 2, No. 3, or No. 4, each, wt. 8 
oz. price 35c, 


The New Combination Set 


For Design, Number and Busy Work. This set con- 
sists of 40 cardboards, ruled in one-inch squares, and a 
box of colored tablets. It contains enough material for 
an entire class. Wt. 22 lbs. Price, complete, 75c. 


D-E Water Colors 


Box No. 1 
contains 8 
pans semi- 
moist colors, 
as follows: 
One each of. 
Carmine, Or- 
ange, Gam- 
bor Hook- 





er’: n No, 1, Blue, Violet, Vandyke Brown, Char- 
coal Gru, , 1d a No. 7 Camel Hair \Brush. Price per 
dozen, wt. 5 lbs., $2.25, per box, wt. 6 0z., 25c. 


Box No, 4 contains four dry cakes; Carmine, Hlue, 
Gamboge, Charcoal Gray, and a No. 7 Camel Hair 
Brush. Price per dozen, wt. 5 Ibs., $2.25, per box, wt. 

we 


Blackboard Stencils 


For the teacher who desires outline patterns made 
by an artist, of subjects that are decorative and edu- 
cational. When lined in and colored by the teacher, 
they make beautiful pictures, Perfectly made, and 
may be used many times. Sizes vary somewhat, but 
all are large and attractive. Many subjects. Get list 
from the catalog. Price 6 for 25c postpaid. 





Busy Work Sewing Cards 


No. 3 Envelope, 20 cards, 4x5'¢ gray, ass 
designs. Wt.40z. Price 25c. 


Sticks 


No. 102, paper box with 1000 colored sticks. Assorted 


orted, easy 








lengths, 1 to5 inches. Wt. 8 oz. Price 36¢. 
Industrial Weaving 
= Made from tinted 


a 


or ta 





construction paper, 
strong, durable and of 
artistic color and tex- 
ture; may be woven 
without a needle. Mats 
ready cut, fringes solid, 
with printed lines indi- 
cating the weft strips 
to be cut out by the 
children, 

No. 1235. 25 gray 
mats, 25 fringes, as 
sorted, wt. 12 oz. 
Price 35c. 

No. 1236. 25 brown mats, 25 fringes, bright colors, 
wt.120z. Price 35c. 


Educational Toy Money 


Approved by the authorities and answers very well 
for educational purposes. Boxes have movable trays, 
one for each denomination, with amounts representing 
about $200, Per box, wt. 7 oz., 35c. 


Sight Number Cards 


To train for reading number combinations at sight. 
Thirty cards about 2'¢x3¢ inches, twenty-seven printed 
on each side with a different combination of digits. 
The other three contain common arithmetical signs 
Very simple and entertaining and instructive to little 
ones, Wt. 5 0z., set 25c. 











Drawing Paper 


No, 415. White Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. 
Wt. 1'¢ lbs. __ Price 25c. 

No. 412. Manilla Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. 
Wt. 1/2 Ibs. Price 20c. 

No. 422. Gray Drawing paper, 9x12, 100 sheets. 
Wt. 1/4 lbs. Price 20c, 


Tinted Drawing and Construc- 


tion Paper 


No. 4, Red, 9x12, 50 sheets. Wt.120z. Price 40c. 

No, 2, Black, No. 5, G » No 20, Green, 9x12, 50 
shects. Wt. 1202. Price 30c. 

All other colors, 9x12, 50 shts. Wt. 12 0z. Price 45c. 

D-E Portfolio of Assorted Drawing Paper. 
Heavy kraft portfolio, 24 sheets of drawing paper 
9x12, 5 colors and white, weight 12 oz. Price 10c. 
Price per 100, $6.50. 

Cutting and Folding Paper. Engine colored 
on both sides. Red, orange, violet, gray, brown, white, 
black, pink, yellow, green, light blue. Assorted or one 
color, package of 100 sheets, 4x4 postage 4c. Price 10c, 
5x5, wt 60z.,12c. 6x6, wt. 7 oz., lic. 

Cutting Paper. Coated one side. 
Assorted or one color only, 100 sheets, 4x4 per 
package, postage 4c. Price 20c. 5x5 per package, 30c¢ 
6x6 per package, wt. 7 0z., 35c. 


Flags of the Allies to Color 









10 colors. 


Children learn by doing. Nothing wil! impress more 
quickly and definitely the colors under which the 
United States and its active Allies have won their 
battles for world liberty than the coloring of the 
twelve graceful outline flags that comprise this set 

The twelve flags are printed in outline on separate 
sheets of water color paper, 6x9 inches. Put up in an 
envelope with full instructions for coloring with either 
water colors or colored crayon 

Price, per set of 12 flags, weight 4 ounces, lbe, 


Plastic-O 


A perfect substitute for modeling clay and wax 
Thoroughly plastic and will remain pliable. Worked 
in same manner as modeling clay and with the same 
tools. Brown, Terra Cotta, Green, and Gray. Special 
prices quoted if ordered in bulk or in large quantities. 

Price, per pound, 30 cents; weight 20 oz. 








Everything for the Schoolroom. If you don’t | 
see it in our advertising or catalog, write | 
your needs to us. | 


Write to us for our Teachers or Wholesale 
Supplies Catalog. We offer inducements for 
purchases in quantities and save you money. 





Add the Parcel P 


ost to Your Zone 











Ghee DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY, 
304 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















































































































512 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches. 
the page. 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


You Run Absolutely No Risk 


When You Purchase a Set of 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
READ OUR GUARANTEE BELOW 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at an Exceptionally Low Price and 
on Easy Terms of Payment in Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


UR chief aim 














Two aie mai 

in eS ro- 

Volumes duction of Practi- 
Each cal Methods, 
9x12 Aids and Devi- 
Inches ces for Teachers 


has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and rural schools 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


~~ ES 


ES 


>, 
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Subjects 
VOLUME I 
Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, language, 
Geography, History, 
Hygiene, Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 
Education, Games 
VOLUME I! 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 
Seat Work, — Recitatations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 





Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
teria] needed for her use. 

. More than 500 en- 
Illustrations More than 500 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 

. . . RetIC: 
Size, Binding, Etc. }725"s2" 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 
There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 


Title is stamped in gold. 








PRICES AND EASY TERMS 
The Price of the Books is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 


the next succeeding four months. A discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at boitom. 

. i i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.00 0n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months. ‘Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below. 








‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
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See Notice on Page 2. 
GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aidsand Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that. if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense an 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


Sa Please Remit by P. 0. Money Order. 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F, A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. DAUD. cccscceecss 19.0. 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.15. 
lam enclosing $1.15 herewith and agree to pay balance by remit- 
ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months. 
er NOTE: Should vou remit the full combination cash price ($5.65) with order, 
be change $6.15 in first paragraph to $5.65 and strike out the second paragraph, 
Ie accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from thcir receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


Name .«- 


P. ©. 


Street or R. F. Decssscce coccescceecencweresseeesrarssssseeeeassse sees aseees 


; use the above order blank 

When Ordering the Books Alone, } 35 eo 79'S. °oS follows : 

If on the instaliment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 

word “‘volumes”’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $5.00. In the second paragraph 
change $1.15 te $1.00 and “five months” to “‘four months.”’ 

If you remit the full eash price for the books alone, strike out allof first para- 

graph between the word “volumes” and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $4.50. Also 


strike out all of second paragraph. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Memorial to James Whitcomb Riley 


BEAUTIFUL memorial statue of 

James Whitcomb Riley was un- 

veiled with appropriate ceremonies 
at Greenfield, Ind., November 26th. The 
occasion was made a notable one in that 
city by the program attending the unveil- 
ing, by the number of old friends of the 
poet who came back to their home town 
to pay him their farewell tribute, and 
by the prominence of many of those who 
took part in the day’s doings. 

William Dudley Foulke, poet and publi- 
cist, presided at the ceremonies. William 
Lowe Bryan, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity, spoke of the great debt we owe 
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the Hoosier poet, of his love for the chil- 


dren, and the honors paid by the great | 


universities to Mr. Riley. Horace Ellis, 
Indiana State Superintendent of Schools, 
spoke especially of Riley and the school 
children, and recited most effectively 
“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.’’ Wilbur D. 
Nesbit, whose ‘‘ Your Flag and My Flag’’ 
is so well known in the schools, read his 
poem in memory of Riley, written at the 
time of the poet’s death, and which we 
print below. Others of Riley’s poems 
were recited and reminiscences of the 
poet presented by those who knew him. 
Master George Beamer Davis, Jr., had 
the honor of drawing the flag from the 
statue and revealing it to the assem- 
blage. ‘I'he school children of the city 
paraded and had their place at the ex- 
ercises. 

The figure is life size and represents 
the poet attired in the robe he wore when 
the degree of Doctor of Literature was 
conferred on him by Indiana Univeristy. 
He is standing in a characteristic posi- 
tion, holding a book in his right hand. 
The figure is bronze and mounted ona 
beautiful pedestal of Quincy granite, 
bearing the inscription: 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Erected by 
American School Children 


The statue is the work of Mrs. Myra | 


Alta Richards, an Indiana sculptress, 
who has produced many works of art in 
this line. It is the sentiment of those 
in position to judge that this excels any 
of her previous work. The face, the ex- 
pression and the pose are extremely life- 


like, and received the highest praise from | 


those who were familiar with the poet 
inhis lifetime. Thesculptress made the 
bust of Riley before his death, he having 
posed for her, and she had made a study 
of his poses and general characteristics. 

As stated on the monument, the funds 
for its erection were contributed by the 
school children of America. Probably a 
million children were interested in this 
way inthememorial. The plan by which 
this was brought about was a novel one. 
Some six years ago Mr. George Beamer 
Davis, of Greenfield, recognizing the de- 
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sire, especially from the schools of the 
country, for books, pictures, and souvenirs 
of Riley, from his birthplace and old home, 
conceived the idea of selling busts of the 
poet, paintings of the Old Swimmin’ 
Hole, and other Riley objects. To carry 
out this plan he founded the Greenfield 
Art Association. ‘The business com- 
menced ina small way, but has developed 
into large proportions, and has naturally 
added other features to those with which 
it started. The readers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans are familiar with 
the name and the business of the Green- 
field Art Association through the fre- 
quent and prominent announcements ap- 
pearing in our pages, and we feel war- 
ranted in saying that it is from the 
schools whose teachers are readers of 
this magazine that a large proportion of 
the funds for the erection of this statue 
came. Mr. Davis made ita feature of 
his plan, and so advertised, that one dol- 
Jar would be taken from each order sent 
in by school children and placed in a fund 
to be used as a fitting memorial to Riley. 
This fund has been accumulating and 
this beautiful statue stands as the result. 

The granite pedestal on which it stands 
was the gift of aGreentield woman. The 
site is on the Court House Square. 

It will be recalled that the remains of 
the poet were buried in Indianapolis, and 
the regret that they were not laid in 
Greenfield, where those of his father, 
mother, and other members of the family 
rest, was expressed anew on this oceas- 
ion, but his birthplace, through the 
thought of its citizens and the contribu- 
tion of the school children of the country, 
has been thus honored for all time. 


IN MEMORIAM 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 





Where is he gone? The lengthening miles 
Have lured him to the afterwhiles, 

And there he fares down aisles of bloom 
That thrill the air with their perfume; 
Yet still his song forever sings— 

This man who sang of common things, 


Aye, he was brother to the brooks, 

Had kinship with the forest nooks, 

And caught the vibrant rhyme of truth 
That lines the laughing lips of Youth: 
Age found him not: his heart had wings— 
This man who sang of common things. 


The rose adrip with honeydew, 

The silvered clouds against the blue, 

The friendly trees, the wind-swept grass 
Gave hail to him when he would pass ; 
His were the summers and the springs— 
This man who sang of common things. 


Deep-shrined within the home-folks’ heart 
Is held his simple, humble art 

Which glorified the everyday 

And gave us joy along the way 

‘To free our souls of sears and stings— 
This man who sang of common things, 


The golden song of heaven is 
A poem built of souls like his, 
Whose gentle songs were fashioned of 
God’s light, and laughter, life and love. 
Where is he gone? The lengthening miles 
Have lured him to the afterwhiles, 

— Wilbur D, Nesbit, 


The list of the Victor Records for De- 
cember mention many especially redolent 
|of Christmas. Among these are ‘‘Holy 
| Night’’ as sung by Caruso, and ‘‘Adeste 
| Fideles’’ by John McCormack. ‘‘Keep 
| the Home Fires Burning”’ is another Mc- 

Cormack record, which is a veritable 
| heart-song, and will be cherished long 
after the war is over. 


Half the art of speaking is in knowing 
| when to stop. 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


February and its holidays will soon be 
with us. Programs for Lincoln’s - and 
Washington’s Birthdays need not worry 
the busy teacher if she owns “Pieces and 
Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday” and “Pieces 
and Plays for Washington’s Birthday.” 
| Each book csntains 192 pages, and there 
'are more than 100 pages of dialogues and 
| plays in each. For all grades, but a spe- 
'cial feature of the books is the large 
|amount of material suited to small chil- 
|dren. Each book is priced at 30 cents. 
| Order of F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
| ville, N. Y. 
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Home and Country 
Readers 


By Mary A. Laselle 


Textbooks in patriotism, civies and 
literature for the grammar grades 


Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and 16 full-page pictures. Books 
I, II, Ill, and IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th school years.). Each, 65 cents. 


The theme of this collection of special lit- 
erature is the message of the President of the 
United States: “I urge that teachers and 
other school officers increase materially the 
time and attention devoted to instruction 
bearing directly on the problems of com- 
munity and national life.” 


The aim of “The Home and Country 
Readers” is to develop a love of home and a 
reverence for American ideals. Selections 
from the best authors reveal these ideals of 
home and country. They reflect the deepen- 
ing consciousness of America’s place in the 
great World Family. To arouse the feelings, 
to stir the emotions, to aid in the rebirth of 
devotion to liberty and human progress, is the 
mission of ““The Home and Country Readers.” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 











“Books OF THE MONTH” 


A monthly booklet, postcard size, for booklovers. A 
concise, classified, descriptive guide to all the latest, 
worth-while books on all subjects, with postpaid prices. 
Many bits of news of the world of authors and books— 
alist of coming books—at least one page of pictures— 
a new cover design on each issue. Keep posted on the new 
books--enjoy this complete,alluring heoctaaen of bookish flavor. 

Only ms a a full year. advt. and mail it today with 
25c, coin, stamps, or money order. 


MY MAGAZINE CATALOG 


lists hundreds of magazines, fwith lowest combination sub- 
scription prices. Quite f Request it today. 


BOSTON, MASs- 


E. M. DUNBAR, 149 ROWENA 5T., 














Well-made, Fast 
Color Bunting, 
Embroidered Stars, 
Sewed Stripes, while 
they last at special prices: 
$5.25 for 4x6 foot size. 
$7.00 for 5x8 foot size. 


Prepare for be _ Jubilee. Mailed (insured) day or- 
der is received pproval to Churches, School Teach- 
ers, Societies a tr “5 tg Personal checks accepted, 
Quaker City Flag Co., 11 So.l0th St. Phila, Pa. 


(We alse make SERVICE and our ALLIES’ Flags) 
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TWO BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE! 


75 Composition Outlines 


Price, 40 Cents, Postpaid 


The Modern Speller 
Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid 
Both books are excellent helps for the wide-awake teacher. 








Miller Publishing Co. 0.3. pink itiixrs 








NTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS? logues, Recitations, Drills,Speakers, Mono- 
mg Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Foneeente Motion Songs. Illustrated Sone, Pantomime 
gs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
I for all Holidays, Minstrels. "zebes, Hand 


Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions.| New Patriotic Plays 
Large catalog Free. Every] Entertainments, Etec 
For 
War- Time Benefits 















Teacher should have one. 
T. > DENISON é& CO. 


CHICAGO 

















Sometl New! Complete Program ! 


Practical , siology, demonstrated. 


Simple, any number of children. Fine for schools, 

teachers’ mastingn ete or child welfare work. Time 1}¢ hrs. 
E, ONE DOLLAR. 

Missouri Model Supply House, Caruthersville, Missouri 


PLAYS sxniiinns PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 

















FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
ay . wr cang etc., prepared 


ORATIONS, vidual requirements. 


Original accurate Sete tatasiels witteas a At events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 





Writers si ee ee ee 


War Work in Alaska Schools 


The Alaska School Bulletin, issued by 
L. D. Henderson, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Alaska is an interesting pub- 
lication as showing the educational spirit 
and conditions, in that—to many of us— 
far-off section of our national domain. 
The September number was filled with 
Junior Red Cross, War Savings Stamps, 
Conservation and other war-time ma- 
terial. We were especially interested in 
the statement that: 

‘*Last year approximately 90 per cent 
of the school children of Alaska were 
enrolled as members of the Junior Red 
Cross. This record is good and surpasses 
that of the majority of the States, but 
we are not yet quite satisfied. _In every 
branch of war work Alaska has been, as 
a whole, from 100 to 200 per cent effi- 
cient. In money raised for the Red Cross, 
for Armenian Relief, for Liberty Bonds, 
for War Savings Certificates, etc., she 
has in every case been well ‘over the 
top.’ Our aim is 100 per cent of the 
public school children enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross before De- 
cember first.’’ 

A report of the war-savings contest 
last spring in thirty-four schools showed 
a per capita investment of $16.21. One 
school showed total war investment for 
the year of $120.50 per capita. 


The States and Playgrounds 


In the majority of States supervised 
play, while it is more and more recog- 
nized as an essential part of physical 
training, can not be utilized because 
there is either not enough play space or 


adapted to play purposes. 

In one of the eight States making 

physical education compulsory, the rural! 
school playgrounds are wholly inade- 
quate, to judge from the figures shown 
in the school survey of the State made in 
1916; fifty-nine per cent of the rural play- 
grounds contain less than one-fourth of 
an acre; and very little attention has 
been given to making playgrounds fit for 
play. Sites usually seem to have been 
chosen by accident; lack of drainage, ir- 
regularly shaped plots, and small size are 
obstacles to good games, and therefore a 
great disadvantage in carrying out any 
plan of physical education in which gen- 
eral group activity and live play are con- 
sidered important. 
.; A school survey of another State (not 
one of the eight States referred to) re- 
ports seventy per cent of the school- 
grounds as containing more than one-half 
acre. The average size is one acre, but 
this does not mean that the play space is 
large enough. Usually the buildings are 
so located that the ground is divided into 
small plots that would interfere with 
any modern scheme of school games and 
other playground activities. 


In nearly every Part of the broad Brit- 
ish Empire provision is made in the 
official syllabus issued by the various 
educational departments for the children 
to learn in school hours the Ten Com- 
mandments. Many of the State school 


the laws on the walls of the schoolrooms. 
Our attention is called to this by a cir- 
cular from Wellington, New Zealand, 
sent out by the ‘‘ Decalogue Committee, ”’ 
urging that the laws of that State be 
made conformable with those of other 
parts of the Empire, and provision be 
made for the repetition or memorizing 
of these in the school. They urge that 
‘fa knowledge of these laws is in the in- 
terests of character-building and good 
citizenship, and is also an aid to good 
government.’ 





Be like the bird, that halting in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her and 
yet sings— 
Knowing that she hath wings. 
—Victor Hugo. 


WANTED BY GOVERN.- 
MENT—TEACHERS 


The tremendous work of war reconstruction and the 
necessity of replacing men called to the colors, has 
opened up thousands of permanent clerical positions 
at Washington, D. C.to women. These include many 
po paw clerical opportunities for teachers at $100 to 

50 mont: 
We advise all readers, who are intepested. to immed- 








iately write to Treakits Institute, Dep't A252 hester, 
N. Y., for full list of U. 8. Government oaitions now 
open to you and for free book describing these positions. 





authorities encovrage the displaying of | 


the space that is available is poorly | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


each for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 


Small Size. 


New York Edition. 


Extra Size. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. 


Large Pictures for) Framing, 


64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 
Catalogue, bird picture and an Extra Size picture 





The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


A Cent-and-a-Half 


per hundred. Postpaid. Size 5%x8. 


8x3%. Three-quarters of a 
Cent Each for 40 or more; 40 for 30 cents; 
75 cents a hundred. 


7x9. Three Cents 


Each for 10 or more. 


10x12. Ten Cents Each for 
5 or more. On rough paper, in the beau- 
tiful Sepia (brown) tone. 


Two Cents Each for 15 or more. Birds, 

Animals, Minerals, Fruits, ete. Send 

50 cents for 25 common birds and a very 

brief description of each. 

22x28, 
For schoolroom 

One picture, $1.25; two or more, $1. 00 each; 


, ' , ANGEL HEADS 
including the margin. 
and home decoration. 


, 9x12,—all for 








Catalogue 
dime. | 


[Please do not send for the 
Order pictures for February birthdays NOW, out enclosing the 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Dickens. 

Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of these famous 
men, their homes, etc., or 60c for 40, 544x8. 





Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








10 for $9.5 
8 pictures, a colored 
a dime. 
with- 





Reynolds 


The Perry Pictures Company 




















You Can Get 
Either of These Beautiful Flags 


For Your School or Classroom 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 
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“OLD GLORY” 


THE SERVICE FLAG 


A Star for Each Member of Your 
School in the Country's Service 


HERE IS OUR PLAN! 


WE will send you a gross of our Special Le: id Pencils, each one inscribed— 
‘‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.’ Distribute them among the 
pupils and their friends to be sold on the streets, 


A Star for Each State in 
the Union 


in the school, in their 
homes, factories, offices, etc., at five cents each. AFTER the sale, send us the proceeds and we 
will ship at once all charges prepaid, your choice of either a FIVE, "SIX or EIGHT foot U. S. Flag, 


or a FOUR FOOT Service Flag (carrying the initials of your se hool if desired) and any number of 
stars up toandincluding twelve, (Additional stars may be had at a ve ry low price. ) 
You may haveasetof SEVEN ALLIES’ FLAGS—U.S., England, France, Belgium, Its ily, Russia 
and Japan, size 16x24” Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets—for a single gross sale, if you prefer. 
We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 


WwW ten, and other 
noted men for the sale of the single gross of pencils, tie 











If larger flags are desired, we furnish a TEN or TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag for the sale of Lt gery the 
pencils, Many other flag offers and combinations of the above listed fiz ags may be obtained for the sale of two 
or more gross of the pencils; full particulars are sent with each box of pencils, 

The flags we furnish are “all fast color, sewed stars and sewed stripes, full number of stz ars, double tite shed 
seams, heavy canvas headings and me tal grommets, suitable for indoor or outdoor use. Can you conceive of an 
easier or better way to fit out your school with flags and pictures than the one we have — d t E veryone uses 
pencils! The pupils, the home, the business man, all need them. The special printing w ace on the 
pencils free of all cost to you, makes them sell like “hot cakes’? and e veryone gets FULL v AL U iE fo yw the small 
amount of money spent. 

Flags are going to be scarce and very high priced. Why not fill out the attached coupon and be sure of a 
nice large flag for your school—NOW. NO MONEY NEEDED IN ADVANCE, simply fill out the blank 
and mail today. 

“« 
They’re All Saying The Same” 
**We have received the Sag rhe and are delighted with them.’ | ‘The Flag re ac iche od us in ood conditic on, in due time for our 
ool, Pawtucket, R. I. exercises ado ctua yur chur 
Pag large framed picture of P re’ esident [ilson came in good "Sis ve rs 0 of St Francis, Elgin, Ils 
order. ot only were the children made happy by receiving *The children t the fi 
the picture, but they were delighted to have the op portunity | which car me te od oy. er ij os tin sim tel a ith, ! in 
of selling the pencils.’ feisinger, Richards, Texas. } the Liberty Day Parade. We wish >t t you for making 
**Accept our sincerest thanks for the flag just received. | it possible for us to secure this beaut fla 
The children were delighte: d with same, We hope that you | Emma Ra ‘fs nide r, Mi shawaka, kad 
will continue your Ser next term also. “i ‘Th anke £ or the beautiful flag which we are all so ri 
ary’s School, Mount Angel, Oregon. | We de not see how you can give so nice a flag for selling only 
**Enclosed you will ind check for the gross of pencils for one gre 98 of on P Dene il 
which please send t Flags. The children are very | 8 Maude Sharpe, Blenheim, Sc ruth C a 
proud of the two yee hich we Bpoeives 1 in a at a **We rec m.. dt he picture and are hi ighly please 
Ha rrlet Risenstadt, New York Ci Sisters of the Pr od, Fe ort Reco 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, new York State 


(Successor to Burton S. Osborne) 
e+oroe + + 





PEEP PES ESE EE SE EEELOHH EHH OHO LOL OE HELE PEEP ELLE D ODED irri & 


JAN—19 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE’LL DO THE REST. 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York 


Come ree eerereresereseeseseseeeesseeeseeseses 191 


Gentlemen:-- You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to o 
sell them at 5¢ each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of It is agreed that 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flag 


or pre miums 
which you offer. 


Ship pencils to.......+++ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ch “Personal Yord from the Head of 
bo the “Teachero of Cymerica 


National catastrophes draw us closer together and empha- 
size the fact that not one of us is strong enough to stand alone. 
The last few months have certainly been trying times for 
So far as we know, every schoolhouse in America 
has been closed, and fully one-fourth of the teachers have them- 


school people. 


selves been victims of Spanish Influenza. 


It was to ameloriate the hardships of teachers that this or- 
ganization, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters was organized. 
For many years we have been advertising in this magazine 
the importance of teachers protecting their earnings and savings 
Thousands have enrolled, 
and many of them have had recent occasion to congratulate 


through a policy in this organization. 


themselves upon their wisdom in so doing. 


This great National Organization for Teachers and associated ~~~ 
vocations stands ready to pay you an income whenever you 


are prevented from earning one by reason of 
Sickness, Accidental Injury or Quarantine. 

All will agree that this purpose is praise- 
worthy and that every teacher should share 
its protection. Yet there are thousands of 
teachers who needed such an object lesson as 
the recent epidemic to cause them to act. 

Isn’t one object lesson enough? Even in 
normal times the risk of Sickness and Accident 
is constant and universal. Why should any 
teacher continue to do what no good business 
man would think of doing—risk without pro- 
tection the source of his income. 

When good business suggests it—when your own 
reason and experience endorse it—when such well-known 
educators as Dr. Winship, J. W. Crabtree, F. A. Owen, 
Carroll G. Pearse, Fred M. Hunter, Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, and a host of others recommend it—is there any 
good reason why every teacher in America should not 
enroll at once in the T. C, U.? 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST C. FOLSOM, 


President. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 405 T.C.U. BLpG., LINCOLN, NEBRA ‘KA 


January IylQ 
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ERNEST C. FOLSOM 


PRESIDENT OF THE TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











We Wish To Hear From Every Teacher 
Whose Salary Has Not Been Paid 
While the Schools Were Closed 


E believe that teachers are entitled to receive 

their salaries during the period schools were 

closed on account of the recent epidemic of in- 
fluenza. 

A number of school boards have already 
taken favorable action and we believe practically 
every school board in the country will decide 
similarly if the situation, as it affects the teacher, 
and the information as to what other school 
boards are doing, is properly presented to them. 

We are collecting information concerning the 
payment of salaries by school boards and will glad- 
ly send it to any school teacher whose salary has 
not been paid for the time the schools were closed. 

Just fill out the coupon on the right below and 
mail to us. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


ERNEST C. FOLSOM, President, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 

















10 tO 2s hee Ws, 
405 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protection Benefits. 


Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name 


Address 





This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 
405 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Gentlemen : 
My school was closed on account of the epidemic from 


to --—-- - -- , and my salary for that period has not been paid or al- 
lowed. Would like to receive any information you can send me as to what 
school boards have decided favorably to the teacher on this question, 
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SHUM 


The Qualities in Teachers that School Boards Pay For 


TO begin with, get 
this: That the quality 
in the teacher that is 
most reflected in the 
pay-check is the abil- 
ity and willingness to 
serve the public in the 
way the public wants 
to be served. This 
is just as true in 
teaching as in any 
other business in 
which the compensa- 
tion depends upon 
the good will of the 
public; just as true as in banking, merchan- 
dising, or any other business you can name. 

Don’t mistake me. I am not arguing that 
‘‘In Rome one must do as Rome does.’’ Not 
at all. Neither do I mean that a teacher must 
submerge her own personality and become a 
time-serving hypocrite, with an eye fixed on 
the possible financial returns that might ac- 
crue as a result of keeping the good will, at 
whatever cost, of Mr. So-and-So. But what | 
do mean is this: 

The teacher is employed on the assumption 
that he or she possesses certain characteris- 
tics and qualifications that especially fit him 
or her to become the public servant of a com- 
munity. And in becoming such a servant of 
the public one must realize that the public is 
a cosmopolite body, possessing as many turns 
and traits of character as there are individ- 
uals composing the social fabric, and that 
for each of these different individuals there 
will probably be a different method of at- 
tack. The one thing most necessary to be 
borne clearly in mind is that each one of these 
persons into whose life the teacher enters, 
and that by the most effective channel, the 
child, must somehow be pleased; must be- 
come the friend and advocate of the teacher, 
or the work with the child is either largely 
wasted or neutralized by the hostile attitude 
of the parent. 

Perhaps you are thinking that since the 
child is the direct channel of communication 
vith the parent, the child becomes the first 
point to be considered in establishing the 
entente cordiale with the parent. You are 
quite right. The child 7s the first point to 
be seriously considered. The teacher who is 
respected, admired, and loved by the pupils 











Through Mutual Under- 
standing” 


BY AN IDAHO TEACHER 


becomes in turn the favorite of the parents. 
I know of numerous instances in which teach- 
ers well schooled in the technique of instruc- 
tion, scholarly, genteel in bearing, failed be- 
cause they had not studied carefully that 
most delicate and necessary of all qualifica- 
tions, child-leadership. On the other hand, 
I have known many other cases in which 
teachers of no special scholarship and accom- 
plishments achieved great and lasting results 
simply because they had so attuned them- 
selves to the lives of their pupils that they 
were able to see things from the standpoint 
of the child, and through this mutual under- 
standing lead their pupils into greater effort 
and greater accomplishment. 

You may say, ‘‘We agree with you, but how 
is this to be done? What must be the meth- 
od of procedure ?’’ 

To this I can say only that different con- 
ditions call for different methods. But we 
can safely catalogue a few of the fundamen- 
tal principles that lead to these results. 

The first of these is scholarship. This has 
so long been taught in pedagogics that the 
use of the term sounds almost hackneyed. 
But it is one of the vital things that never can 
be outgrown. There must be 


being perfectly honest with your pupils can 
you win their full respect and confidence. 

Another vital principle is that of cheerful- 
ness, both in school and out. Persist in main- 
taining an air of comradeship and good fee}- 
ing inthe schoolroom. When pupils are fee}l- 
ing blue nothing so quickly restores a good 
atmosphere as a funny story or an amusing 
incident or recreation. I have even resorted 
sometimes when depressing weather condi- 
tions were reflected in the schoolroom to up- 
setting my own chair, ‘‘accidentally,’’ in 
order to raise a hearty laugh ‘‘on the teach- 
er.’’ Cheap and theatrical, you may say. 
Quite so. Have it your own way. I have 
found it now and then a useful expedient, 
so you are welcome to your criticism. 

Never nag. If your temper is getting ‘‘rag 
ged’’ get a grip on yourself. Do not take 
your spite out on the pupils. Probably they 
are not altogether to blame. In such cases 
stop a minute. There are numerous device 
for self-control—little aids that rally your 
own will to battle. One of the best | have 
ever seen is this extract from the famous 
‘“*Morality Code,’’ which, directly I read, | 
committed to memory, because it filled a need 





on the part of the teacher such 
knowledge of the subject 
taught that there will be no 
hesitation in dealing with the 
subject from any angle. How- 
ever, in the daily life of the 
teacher there is bound to come 
up many questions, especially 
if one is dealing with ad- 
vanced grammar grade or 
high school pupils, that can- 
not be answered offhand; lit- 
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tle surprise questions sug- 
gested to the minds of the pu- 
pils by some line of thought 
under consideration. In cases of this kind 
state frankly that you do not know. Let the 
pupils feel that you are a co-worker with 
them in discovering some new facts. Do 
not feign a knowledge that you do not pos- 
sess, and do not evade a direct answer in the 
hope that you can find out later and impart 
the knowledge surreptitiously gleaned in 
such manner that the pupils will never know 
you did not know. Such a course nearly al- 


ways leads to disastrous results. Only by 


“No Other Single Attribute So Endears a Teacher to Her Pupils as the 
Ability and Willingness to Take Part in the Activities of the Play Hour” 


I felt in my own life. Here it is: 

‘‘The second law is the law of self-control. 

‘*The good American controls himself. 

‘“‘Those who best control themselves can 
best serve their country. 

“1. I willecontrol my tongue, and will not 
allow it to speak mean, vulgar, or profans 
words. 

‘2. I will control my temper, and will not 
get angry when people or things displease 
me. (Continued on page 5) 














JHE story in this article, an 
old Swedish fairy tale, pro- 
vides abundant opportunity 
for correlated work in Eng- 
lish in any of the first three 
grades, its use, of course, be- 
ing varied to suit the different stages of 
mental development. 

The version given is designed for use in 
first-year classes. It is based principally on 
the one given in Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s 
book ‘‘For the Story Teller, ’’ 
and is used by kind permis- 
sion of the publishers, Milton 
Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

In the version given here, 
the hero’s name has_ been 
changed and the entire narra- 
tive adapted and _ greatly 
simplified, so that easy read- 
ing lessons may be built up 
from it, and so that a larger 
number of pupils may share 
the joy of its dramatization. 

THE STORY 

Once upon a time, in a country 
far from here, a little boy named 
Gustav felt very, very proud. His 
mother had just given him a beauti- 
ful blue and white cap. She had 
knit it for him as a surprise. 

Gustav looked so nice in his new 
cap that his mother, his brother, 
and his sister clapped their hands 
to see him. 

‘‘How fine you look, Gustav!’’ 
his sister cried. ‘‘Now what 
you want to do?”’ 

‘‘T want to show my new cap to everyone,’’ Gustav 
answered. 

Down the village street he went in the bright sun- 
shine. The old woman who lived at the end of the 
road smiled when she saw him. 

‘“*Well! well!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘who is this?’’ 

‘Tam Gustav. Don’t you know me?’’ the little boy 
said proudly. 

The old woman made him turn around and ardund so 
that she could see just how he looked. 

‘‘Dear! dear!’’ she cried, ‘‘it 7s Gustav, 
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“What a Beautiful Cap! Will You Give It to Me ?”— 
Princess 
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Gustav’s New Cap 


A Story for Dramatizing 


Retold, with English Lessons, by ANGELINA W. WRAY, Supervisor of English, New Brunswick, N. J., Author of ‘‘Jean Mitchell’s School’’ 


it? But what a beautiful new cap you are wearing! 
Where did you get it?’”’ 

‘*Mother made it for me.’ 

‘‘T wish J had a cap like that! Will you give it to 
me, if I give you this rosy red apple?”’ 

Gustav shook his head. ‘‘No! no!’’ he said, 
will not give you my nice new cap.’’ 

The lad walked on till he met Stephen, a big boy 
who sometimes played with him. 

‘“‘What a fine new cap you are wearing!”’ said 
Stephen. ‘‘Who gave it to you?’’ 


’ 


ne 


‘*My mother made it for me,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘I wish I had a cap like that,’’ said Stephen, put- 





ting his hand into his pocket and bringing something 
out. ‘‘I havea pencil here. Will you give me the 
cap if I give you the pencil?’’ . 

‘‘No! no!’’ little Gustav declared, ‘‘I will not give 
you my nice new cap.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you go to the King’s palace and let him 
see it?’’ Stephen asked after a moment, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Gustav looked surprised. Then he smiled. 

“Tl did not think of that,’’ he said, ‘‘but I know he 
would be glad to see it. I shall go to the King’s pal- 
ace at once.’”’ , 

Now the King lived in the neighboring city. Gustav 
knew very well where the palace stood. He had often 
gazed at its shining marble walls and its tall spires 
that glittered like gold. But he had never been in- 
side the great gates. 

That day, because there was to be a celebration or 
festival of some kind, the outer gates were open. 
Gustav walked boldly in and knocked at the inner por- 
tals. They were opened almost at once. There stood 
a soldier in a bright uniform. Back of him stood two 
ranks of soldiers with long gleaming lances. When 
they saw Gustav the entire company called out, ‘‘Stop! 
You cannot come in. Who are you? What do you 
want?”’ 

Gustav began to feel frightened but he answered 
bravely, ‘‘My name is Gustav. I want to show my 
beautiful new cap to the King.”’ 

The soldiers laughed aloud. 

‘*You cannot come in. The King does not care to 
see your cap. He is too busy to bother with a little 
boy. Go home at once!’’ 

Tears came into Gustav’s big blue eyes. No one had 
ever spoken so sharply to him before. As he turned 


away, a dear little girl ran lightly through the ranks 
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of guards. Putting her arms around the little lad, she 
asked, ‘‘Who is this little boy? Why does he ery?’’ 

The soldiers saluted respectfully. 

‘“‘His name is Gustav,’’ they explained. ‘‘He says 
he wants to see the King. He wants to show the King 
his new cap.”’ 

The little girl did not laugh. She looked at the 
faded coat and trousers and the patched shoes the 
small visitor wore. Then she looked at his gay new 
cap and her face grew very sweet and gentle. 

‘‘Come in, little boy. Stop erying,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
am the Princess. The King is my father. I will take 
you tohim. Is your name Gustav?’’ 

‘Yes, that is my name.’’ 

‘“‘And you wanted to show my 
father your fine new cap?”’ 

‘‘Yes, that is just what I wanted.’’ 

The Princess led Gustav into a 
splendid hall. On the threshold she 
paused and held out her hand witha 
smile. 

“Yours is 
cap,’’ she said. 
to me?”’ 

“‘Oh, no!’’ said Gustav firmly, ‘‘I 
will not give you my nice new cap. 
My mother made it for me.’’ 

‘‘Please give it tome. Iwill give 
you a gold ring if you will,’’ coaxed 
the Princess. But her eyes were so 

kind that Gustav smiled as he an- 
j swered, 

*‘No! no! I love my mother. I 
love the cap she made for me. I 
will not give it away.’’ 

Then a pretty court lady appeared. 
In her hand she held a beautiful 
yellow flower. Dropping the lad a 
curtsy she asked, ‘‘Will you give 
the cap for a gold ring and a golden 
flower?”’ 

Even while she spoke, a crowd of 
court ladies in white robes trooped 
around him, shaking their fingers laughingly as they 
said, 

‘‘Little boy! little boy! our Princess wants your 
cap. Give it to her!’’ 

‘“No! no!’’ Gustav said stoutly, pulling the gay cap 
still lower and holding it tightly. So the pretty court 
ladies laughed and ran away, while the Princess led 
the child to the shining throne where the King and 
Queen sat side by side. 

‘“‘Who is this little boy? 
King asked. 

‘“‘His name is Gustav, father. 
you the fine new cap his mother made for him. 
will not give it to me, not even for a gold ring.’’ 

The King and Queen smiled. 

‘“*Perhaps he will give it to me,’’ the King said. 

Gustav bowed very low. ‘‘No! no! dear King, I 
love my cap. It is new. My mother made it for me. 
Please do not make me give it up.”’ 

The King rose. From his head he took the glitter- 
ing crown he wore and reached it toward the little 
boy. ‘‘Will you give me the pretty cap if I give you 
my gold crown?’’ he asked. 

Gustav grew very red. He was very much fright- 
ened. Perhaps the King would really make him give 
up the new cap! The hot tears rolled down his cheeks, 
but he held his cap tightly. ‘‘No! I will not give 
you thy cap—not for twenty crowns,’’ he said. 

Then the King laughed, and the Queenlaughed, and 
the little Princess laughed, too, so clearly and sweetly 
that Gustav knew he had nothing to fear. 

‘*You are a good little boy, and a brave little boy,”’’ 
the Queen said. ‘‘I am glad you love your mother. 
I am glad you love the cap she made for you. Here 
is a gift for the lad who would not give his cap away 
for the King’s crown.’’ 
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As she spoke she slipped a gold 
chain around his neck. ‘The King 
gave him a piece of money. The 
Princess placed the golden ring 
upon one of his fingers, and the 
pretty court lady, dancing in, pre- 
sented him with the bright yellow 
flower. After that. the Queen gave 
him a pink and white frosted cake, 
and little Gustav went proudly home 
to tell his mother the whole wonder- 
ful story. 

It will readily be seen that 
the story is an jdeal one for 
the purposes in mind. There 
are many characters in it, 
so that at least half of the 
class may participate as 
actors, while the other half 
provides the audience. 

It appeals to the foreign- 
born child as well as to the 
native-born American, because both are fa- 
miliar with the concepts ‘‘cap,’’ ‘‘mother, ’’ 
and ‘‘knitting.’’ 

It is an action story. Something is hap- 
pening all the time, and there is an oppor- 
tunity for easy, natural conversation, on the 
plane of a small child’s interests. 

Starting out with homely, everyday sur- 
roundings, it awakens the imagination, as 
Gustav is led into the splendor of the palace, 
yet the transition is so skilfully made that 
neither listeners nor actors are conscious of 
any incongruity, while at the same time, 
they, like Gustav, feel a deepening thrill of 
gladness at the return to the simple home 
and the mother-love. 

It provides plentiful opportunity for na- 
ture lessons of the most fascinating kind, 
and is rich in suggestiveness for related story 
work. 

After the story has been told as attrac- 
tively as possible, a large placard bearing 
the word, ‘‘Home,’’ should be placed in one 
front corner of the classroom. Tell the chil- 
dren to ‘‘play this is Gustav’s home,’’ and 
suggest that they try to think out the first 
part of the story just as it might have hap- 
pened. 

**You know Gustav’s mother made the cap 
for asurprise. What do you think he might 
have asked her one day when he came home 
and found her before she could hide her 
work ?’’ 

Question and suggest until you get the 
sentence, ‘‘What are you doing, mother. 

dear ?’’ and write it on the board, continuing 
the process until a simple dialogue has been 
worked out between mother and son. Pro- 
ceed in the same way with later lessons un- 
til the entire story has been put into dia- 
logue form, having each part enacted as you 
go along. The following is a sample of re- 
sults that may easily be attained in class- 
room work. 

















THE PLAY 
I—IN GusTav’s HOME 

(The mother sits knitting. As Gustav runs in she 
tries to hide her work, but seeing this to be useless, 
resumes her task. ) 

Gustav—What are you doing, mother dear? 

Mother—I am knitting. 

Gustav—What are you knitting? 

Mother—I cannot tell you. (Puts finger on lips and 
shakes head.) It is a secret. 

Gustav—I wonder what it is. 


(Walks away, then 





































“Our Princess Wants Your Cap. Give It to Her’—Court Ladies 


returns.) Please tell me what you are knitting. 

Mother—No! no! I cannot tell you. 

(This part of the dialogue may be repeated three 
times for the sake of practice. It is exceedingly en- 
joyable to the small actor and makes one logical and 
interesting lesson. ) 

II—-IN GusTAv’s HOME 

Mother—Now my work is finished. (Puts cap on 
Gustav‘s head.) Do you know what I have made? 

Gustav—It is a cap, mother! (Claps hands.) It is 
a cap for me! 

Mother—Do you like it? 

Gustav—Yes, I do like it. It is a beautiful cap. 
Thank you, mother dear. 

3rother (clapping hands)—How nice you look! 

Sister—What do you want to do? 

Gustav—I want to go out on the street. I want 
everyone to see my beautiful cap. 

III—ON THE STREET 

(Before dramatizing the next part of the story a 
large placard marked ‘‘Street,’’ should be placed at 
one side of the room, and another bearing the words 
‘“‘The old woman’s house’’ should be placed in the rear 
corner opposite Gustav’s ‘‘Home.’’ Here the little 
old lady should bustle about, sweeping or dusting, un- 
til Gustay approaches, when she should hurry out 
and drop him a curtsy.) 

Old Woman—Well! well! who is this? 

Gustav (bowing)~—I am Gustav. Don’t you know 
me? 

Old Woman (turning him around)—Gustav? Yes, 
so it is! How fine you look ! 

Where did you get that blue and white cap? 

Gustav—Mother made it 


for me. : 
Old Woman—l1 wish I had 

a Cé ike that. Will you eo | , 
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this rosy red apple? (Holds , 
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Gustav--No! no! I will ; H ¢ 


not give you my nice new 
cap. 
IV—ON THE ROAD 

(A sign with the word 
‘*Road”’ should be hung at 
the back of the room. The 
‘“‘big boy’? may come 
down one of the side aisles, 
whistling, and meet Gus- 
tav at the rear of the 
room. ) 

Big Boy — Well! well! 
here is Gustav! What a 
fine new cap! Where did 
you get it? 

Gustav—Mother made it 
for me. 

Big Boy—I wish I had a 
cap like that! Will you 
give it to me? Will you 
give it to me if I give you 
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this pencil? (Holds one out.) 
Gustav—No! no! [ will not give 
you my nice new cap. 
Big Boy—Are you proud of it? 
Gustav—Yes, I am very proud of 
my cap. 
Big Boy—-I think the King would 
like toseeit. Why don’t you show 
it to him? 


Gustay 


Wf 
I will! 





V—AT THE PALACI 







(Gustav walks along the ‘‘Road,’’ 
and turns up the last aisle toward 
the other front corner of the room 
which should be marked ‘‘Palace.’’ 
Here the soldiers should be waiting, 
and very straight they must stand 
and very stern must their voices 
be as they halt Gustav. ) 

Soldiers—Stop! You cannot come 
in! Who are you? What do 
want? 

Gustav—My name is Gustav. | 








want to show my beautiful cap to the King. 
Soldiers (laughing)—You cannot comein. The King 
is busy. He does not want to see you. 
VI—AT THE PALACE 


(Gustav turns away sadly, but the little Princes 


‘ appears and puts her arm about him. ) 


Princess—Who is this little boy? Why is he eryin 
Soldiers (saluting)—His name isGustav. He want 
to see the King. He wants to show his new cap. 

Princess—Come in, little boy. Stop crying. [ar 
the Princess. The King is my father. I will take 
you to him. 

Gustav—Thank you, little Princess. (Bows very low 

Princess—What a beautiful cap! Will you give it to 
me? 

Gustav—No, I wll net give you my niece new cap. 
My mother made xr me. 

Princess-—-Please give it to me. I will give youa 
gold ring. 

Gustav—No, no, I love my mother. I love the cap 
she made for me. I will not give it away. 

First Court Lady (dancing in)—Will you give the 
cap far a gold ring and a yellow flower? (Holds one 
out. ) 

Gustav—No! no! no! 


Other Court Ladies (smiling and shaking their fin 
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“Will You Give Me the Cap If I Give You My Gold Crown?”—King 
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Four Lessons in First Aid Instruction 


Outlines That May Serve as a Basis for Profitable and Interesting Early Morning Exercises 


Lesson IIl 
WHAT TO DO FOR INJURIES WHEN 
THE SKIN IS NOT CUT OR BROKEN 


NOTE: Reference to Lesson I describing the parts 
of the body will be found helpful. 

These injuries may be classed under five 
heads : 

1. Bruises. 

Strains, 

Sprains. 

Dislocations. 

», Broken Bones or Fractures. 

These are common injuries which may 
happen to anyone atany time. They are usu- 
ally caused by some form of violence, us a 
fall or a blow or a wrenching of the body. 

Many accidents occur in such a way that 
it seems impossible to prevent or avoid them ; 
but many more are due to carelessness. An 
important part of First Aid instruction is 
teaching pupils to practice safety first— 
to exercise ordinary care in crossing streets 
and railroad tracks; to look to see where 
they are going, and to be on their guard 
against the approach of danger. 

Bruises. 

Common injuries caused by a blow or fall 
or pinching. Thetiny blood vessels immedi- 
ately under theskin are broken, and the blood 
escapes, causing swelling or black and blue 
spots. 

No doctor is required, unless the bruise is 
severe, 

Treatment. 

Apply any one of the following: 

Ice or ice water. 

Alcohol and water, half and half. 

Witch-hazel or arnica. 

Vinegar diluted with water. 

Afterward use hot applications. Gentle 
rubbing or massaging helps dispel the dis- 
coloration. 

Do not open blood blisters. 
water. 

Black Eye. 

Use a pad or compress soaked in hot or 
cold water. This may be held in place with 
a loose triangular bandage. 

The pupils may be allowed to tell about the 
different bruises from which they have suf- 
fered, how they occurred, and how they could 
have been avoided. 

Strains. 

Strains are injuries of the muscles and are 
caused by overstretching them. The com- 
monest forms are strains of the back and 
shoulders, and of the wrist and ankle. Lift- 
ing too heavy a weight or a sudden wrench 
or turning will often cause a strain. 

Strains are accompanied by pain, stiffness, 
lameness, and more or less swelling. 

Treatment. 

It is not necessary to have a doctor unless 
the strain is severe. Apply an ice-water 
cloth or ice bag. If cold fails to give relief 
in an hour, apply heat-cloths wrung out of 
hot water. or a hot water bottle. 
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Apply hot 


BY JANE EAYRE FRYER, Author of ‘‘The Mary Frances Story Instruction Books’’ and ‘‘The Young American Readers’’ 


Rub gently with arnica or alcohol and 
water, and rest the parts. Rubbing, in both 
upper and lower limbs, should always be to- 
ward the body. 

Let the pupils give examples, and tell how 
the injury might have been prevented. 

Sprains. 

Sprains are injuries of the joints. 

Briefly review the part of Lesson I on 
Joints. 

Sprains are caused by an unnatural or an 
unexpected movement of the joint. Twisting 
the foot and ankle by stepping into a hole or 
down from a high step is a familiar example. 
Sprains of the wrist and ankle are the most 
common, 

A sprain is accompanied by swelling, and 
severe pain which increases if an attempt is 
made to move the joint. 

Treatment. 

If the case is at all severe, send for the 
doctor. 

Elevate the limb, when possible. 

Apply a cloth wrung from ice water, or an 
ice bag, or snow, for several hours; then ap- 
ply heat in the form of very hot water. 

The patient should be kept at rest and not 
allowed to move the joint. 

Bandage, to keep the limb at rest. 

The pupils may give examples of sprains 
from their own experience, and tell how the 
injury might have been avoided. 

Dislocations. 

Review the Joints in Lesson I (October 
issue), 

When the end of a bone slips out of its 
socket, it is said to be dislocated or ‘‘out of 
joint. ’’ 

This injury is usually caused’ by a blow or 
a fall, or by violent muscular effort. Some- 
times throwing a ball or a stone will put the 
shoulder out of joint. 

Treatment. 

Send for the doctor at once. 

Make the patient as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 

Cover the injured joint with cloths wrung 
out of very hot or very cold water, to keep 
down the swelling. 

Do not attempt to reduce a dislocation of 
the shoulder, hip, or any other joint, except 
the finger. Wait for the doctor. 








fore arin: 


The Finger. 

The fingers can usually be put back into 
joint with little difficulty. 

Take firm hold of the part of the injured 
finger nearest the hand. Grasp the end of 


the finger, pull straight out, and the bone 
will usually slip back into place. 

No bandage is needed. 

Broken Bones or Fractures, 

Review the Skeleton in Lesson I, 

Our bones are brittle, and a heavy fall or 
blow will sometimes cause them to break 
like a dry stick. 

Most of the fractures that occur are of 
bones of the upper and lower limbs. Those 
of the collar bone and ribs are not uncommon, 
while those of the skull, spine, and thigh 
are rare. 

Fractures are simple and compound. Ina 
simple fracture the bone only is broken. In 
a compound, the skin is broken through at the 
point of fracture. If there is bleeding, treat 
as directed in Lesson IV. (Given next month. ) 

Treatment. 

Send for the doctor at once. 

Do not move the patient unless absolutely 
necessary, as a broken bone is very painful. 

Much harm may be done by moving a bro- 
ken bone, for the broken edges of the bone are 
very sharp and may easily pierce the skin. 

Even if you are not certain that a bone is 
broken, you must remember that the injury 
may be made worse by attempting to move 
the patient. So in all cases use extreme care- 
fulness to prevent further injury. 

If the doctor is expected shortly, nothing 
should be done except to make the patient as 
comfortable as possible. 

In doing this, handle the limb very gently, 
supporting both parts firmly, so that they will 
not bend at the location of the break. 

Place the limb in what appears to be a nat- 
ural position, and keep it there by using a 
folded coat, or cushion, or pillow. 

If necessary, light strips of board called 
‘‘splints,’’ may be used and a bandage wound 
around to keep them in place. 

Splints are used to hold a broken limb in 
position. Shingles, cardboard, or any stiff 


material will do for the purpose. 


If necessary to reach the injured part, do 
not attempt to remove the clothing; cut or 
rip it at the seams, 

In all cases of fracture place the broken 
bone in absolute rest, and keep it in that posi- 
tion with pads and splints if necessary until 
the doctor arrives. ; 

The most common fractures are those of 
the upper and lower arm, the lower leg, the 
wrist, the fingers. 

The Upper Arm. 

Place the limb in its natural position. 

Take two splints long enough to reach 
from the shoulder and the arm pit to the el- 
bow. After padding the splints well, apply 
them to both sides of the arm and hold in: 
place with a bandage. 

Support the arm with a sling. 

The Lower Arm or Forearm. 

Place the forearm across the chest with 
the thumb up. 


Continued on page 63) 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color from 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted st may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall 

lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice Faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency. Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two 12*3° and 
tno 124% 3° Strips of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. [fount the colored 
tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on the 
bach of the frame. 




































YE need the birds. We have 
always needed them and now 
in time of war we need them 
more than ever. 

This statement, ‘“The food 
destroyed if America by in- 
sects and rodents would feed the people of 
Belgium,’’ is taken from a bulletin issued 
last spring by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. It does not seem that such 
a thing could possibly be true, and yet our 
government tells us that twenty-five per cent 
of our gardens are eaten by insects and ro- 
dents, that one-tenth of all cereals, hay, to- 
bacco, cotton, and forests are de- 
stroyed in the same way, and that 
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Bird Protection as a War Measure 


BY ZELIA CORNELL WILEY, Peru, Nebraska 


to end. There have been many admirable 
movements, such as Improvement, Literary, 
Garden, Canning, Sewing, Bird, and Tree 
clubs, and it has been no easy task to make 
a choice. But that is all past. There is 
only one organization now, and that is the 
Junior Red Cross. We all want our schools 
organized into Junior Red Cross auxiliaries. 
It is the most vital organization of the pres- 
ent day and will probably continue after the 
war, though perhaps under a different name. 
Many of our former school activities are sug- 
gested as features of Junior Red Cross work. 
Among these is Bird Protection. Therefore 
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of grown-ups whose interest in bird life needs 
stimulating. 

We have had a Bird Club in our school for 
three years. The work is now being carried 
on as one feature of our Junior Red Cross 
work. <A report of the activities of the club 
will, perhaps, be suggestive to anyone wish- 
ing to do similar work. 


Organization— 


Our club is one of the Junior Classes or- 
ganized under the direction of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies (1974 Broad- 
way, New York City). In 1917 there were 
11,935 of these Junior Classes in the 
United States, with a membership 





the loss to the cotton crop alone by in- 
sects amounts to $60,000,000 annu- 
ally. Such waste is beyond compre- 
hension, and in these war times we 
can not afford it. 

We have been told many, many 
times that ‘‘Food will win the war ;’’ 
we have been reminded again and 
again to be economical, thrifty, and 
conserving. We have responded to 
these calls and done our very best. 
But when we are told that the food 


destroyed by mice, prairie dogs, 
rats, caterpjllars, beetles, grass- 


hoppers, and the like would feed the 
people of Belgium, we realize that 
there is more to be done; that this 
enormous waste is all wrong. 

It is not possible for man to cope 
with these pests. He must depend 
upon their natural enemies to destroy 
them. Birds are the natural enemies 
of all the insect and rodent pests 
that so lessen the production of food. 
In fact, our government tells us that 
it is searcely possible to over-esti- 
mate the value of the services of the 
birds in destroying pests. Surely, 
then, we should aid and protect the 
birds to the best of our ability. 

Bird Protection is almost entirely 
a matter of education. Boys and 
men would not wantonly kill birds 
if they realized their value. The 
fact that a bird is worth so many 
dollars a year to a farmer would ap- 
peal to them even if the beauty of 
the bird did not. 

Children who ‘‘know’’ birds will not harm 
them or destroy their nests. They appreciate 
both their beauty and usefulness. Let us en- 
list the children of our country into a great 
protecting army, and through the children 
many adults will become interested and ‘‘lend 
a hand.’’ 

Perhaps the easiest way to accomplish this 
is through the organization of a Bird Club. 
We have long realized that clubs are an im- 
portant factor in school life, and that they 
create and foster school spirit. We have also 
known that it is unwise to have too many 
organizations, and in the past it has been 
_ difficult to know where to begin and where 





of 261,654 children. 

We are known as the ‘‘Bluebird 
Junior Audubon. Class,’’ the name 
being chosen because the bluebird is 
asymbol of happiness. Our colors 


colors. Our motto is— 


Yes, the birds we ’!] help 
In all the ways we can: 
We’ll tame them and feed them— 
Bluebird Junior Band! 
—B. C. Hendricks. 


By-Laws— 

Article I. This organization shall 
be known as the Bluebird Junior 
Audubon Class. 

Article II. The purpose of its 
members shall be to learn all they 
can about birds and to try to prevent 
any from being killed. 

Article III. To find out about 
birds’ nests and the feeding of 
birds. The building of nesting- 
boxes and bird-baths shall be the 
further work of the members of 
this class. 

Article IV. The officers of this 
class shall consist of President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

Article V. The annual fees of 
this class shall be ten cents for each 
member, and the money shall be sent 
to the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies in exchange for 
educational! leaflets and buttons. 

Article VI. This class shall hold 








A Bird Map of the Home Town of the Bluebird Junior Audubon Class 


Bird Study may be carried on under the di- 
rection of the Junior Red Cross, and one 
meeting a month be devoted to it. 

There are two reasons for Bird Study— 
personal enjoyment and bird protection. An 
acquaintance with birds —being able to iden- 
tify them, to recognize their songs and calls, 
and to know their habits—affords the keen- 
est delight, and their economic value and 
need of protection make the work very im- 
portant. 

As suggested before, one Junior Red Cross 
meeting a month should be devoted to Bird 
Study. Regular meetings and definite work 
keep the children interested, and there is the 
additional advantage of gaining the attention 


two meetings every month during 
the school year and one meeting 
every month during vacation. The meet- 
ings during the school year shall be on the 
first Friday and the third Friday of every 
month; the meetings during vacation shall 
be on the third Friday of every month. 

The material sent out by the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies is interesting 
and instructive. Each leaflet contains one 
colored picture of a bird, an outline picture 
to color, and a story about the bird. In the 
first year each member received ten of these 
leaflets and an Audubon button; the next 
year each member received eight leaflets, a 
button, and a folder containing colored pic- 
tures of sixty-three birds, and the same 


amount of material was received last year. 






are blue and orange, the bluebird 
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Meetings— 

Regular meetings are important if 
interest is to be kept up. Our meet- 
ings have been conducted in various 
ways. Wehave had programs, story 
hours, real bird study, field trips, 
games, and music. 

The program meeting is particu- 
larly good to create interest and 
arouse enthusiasm when a club is 
first organized. Most children like 
to take part in a program consisting 
of poems, songs, exercises, plays, 
and compositions. We have had a 
number of enjoyable programs. 
They always have featured one or 
two birds or a particular phase of 
bird life. Here is our first program. 
It was about the Chickadee and 
Robin. 








found out many facts for themselves. 
The presence of a hen at several of 
the meetings nicely illustrated points 
in the lessons and also made things 
lively. 


This list of questions on ‘‘Feathers 
as Clothing’’ was given to the chil- 
dren: 

1. How are the feathers arranged on the 
back of a hen? Are they like shingles on a 
roof? If so, what for? 

2. How does a hen look when standing in 
the rain? 

3. How are the feathers arranged on the 
breast? 

4. Compare a feather from the back witl 
one from the breast. 

5. Are both ends of these feathers alike? 

6. Is the fluffy part of the feather on the 
outside or next the skin? What is its use? 

7. Why is the smooth part of the feather 
on the outside? 
feathers are all fluff 


8. Some and are 





PROGRAM 
Chickadee Song. 
Composition—‘‘The Chickadee. ’’ 
Recitation—‘‘The Uninvited Guest.”’ 
Song—‘‘My Robin.’’ 
Recitation—‘‘My Robin.’’ 
Composition—‘‘The Robin. ’”’ 
Recitation—‘‘Song of the Robin.’’ 
Recitation—‘‘The Secret. ’’ 
Recitation—‘‘Two Robin Redbreasts.’’ 
Recitation—‘‘The Robin and the Chicken.’”’ 
Recitation—‘‘ Robin Redbreast Teld Me.”’ 
Story—‘‘The Scarecrow. ’”’ 
Recitation—‘‘Sir Robin. "’ 
Exercise—‘‘A Chat with Mr. Robin.”’ 
Song—‘‘Brother Robin. ”’ 


At one of the spring meetings a play, ‘“The 
Nest Builders’ Convention,’’ was given. An- 
other time the program consisted of compo- 
sitions on the Swallows and the Chimney 
Swift, who is often mistaken for a swallow. 

We have used two methods in studying 
particular birds. One is to give out ques- 
tions and make suggestions for observations 
at one meeting, and to answer the questions 
and discuss the observations at the next. The 
other is the topic method, that is, special 
topics are assigned and reports given. For in- 


stance when we studied the Bald Eagle the 


following outline was used. 
Where found and why named. 
Kinds of eagles. 
Appearance. 
Nest. 
Eggs. 
Young eagles. 
Our national emblem. 
It is well to have frequent 


‘ 


Prize Winners and Their Houses in the Exhibit of 1918 


made almost entirely of Angora wool, and a 
second child told about a robin she had watch- 
ed. One of the ‘‘story programs’’ 


PROGRAM 
of Our Native Birds’’—Kellogg. (Phono- 


follows. 


-*Songs 
graph.) 

Story—‘‘Birds of Killingsworth.’’ 

“Dance of the Song Birds’’—Richmond. 
graph. ) 


(Phono- 


called ‘‘down.”’ 
At what age was the fowl all covered with 
down? 

9, Whatis a pin-feather? What makes you think so? 

10. How do hens keep their feathers oily and glossy 
so they will shed water? 

11. Where does the hen get the oil? Describe how 
she oils her feathers and which ones does she oil most? 
Does she oil her feathers before a rain?’’ 

—From “Hand-book of Nature Study’’- 


Comstock. 
When we had completed these five sub- 
jects, a list of questions was given to the 





Story—Gene Stratton Porter’s 
‘‘How the Cardinal Got His Red 
Coat. ’’ 

‘*Songs and Calls of Our Native 
3irds.’’—Gorst. (Phonograph. ) 


ee 


tags 





When school opened in 
September, 1916, sufficient 
interest in bird life had been 
aroused by our’ programs, 
stories, and summer meetings 
to undertake work of a more 
serious nature. We _ then 
took up the following sub- 
jects in several lessons: i I 


IRS 








‘Feathers as  Clothing,’’ 
‘‘Feathers as Ornaments,’’ 
‘‘Iyes and Ears of Birds,’’ ‘‘Beaks of Birds 
and Feet of Birds.’’ These subjects are 
suggested in Anna Botsford Comstock’s 
‘‘Hand-Book of Nature Study.’’ Her book 
is very helpful in all this work. A set of 
questions and suggestions for observation 
were given out at one meeting and reported 
on at the next. In this way the children 


Collection of Birds’ Nests Made During the Fall and Winter Seasons 


members, and a prize—a picture of a_ blue- 
bird or a cardinal—was offered to all who 
would write the answers. 

In the fall of 1917, we made a special 
study of birds’ nests. One field trip of thirty 
minutes was taken. Three leaders were ap- 
pointed by the president, and these leaders 
chose their companions for the walk. Each 
group had an outline to 





reviews of the birds studied. ~ 

Our ‘‘story hours’’ have \ 
consisted of stories read or 
told by children or teachers, 
and music. At one meeting 
the following stories were 
retold by second.grade chil- 
dren who had studied them 
in reading or language peri- 
ods: ‘‘The Origin of Birds, ’’ 
‘The Magpie’s Nest, ’’ ‘‘How 
the Robin Got His Red 
Breast,’’ ‘‘The Red-Headed 
Woodpecker, ’’ ‘“The Emper- 
or’s Bird’s Nest.’’ Another , 
time, one of the little girls [s- 
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follow. Several nests were 
secured, and complete reports 
of the trip were given by the 
leaders at the next meeting. 
This trip inspired private 
trips by the children, and 
many beautiful nests were 
brought in. A number of 
these have been mounted on 
large cards with pictures of 
the birds and their eggs. 
We have three meetings 
during the summer. These 
meetings are held out-of- 


doors;_usually in the woods. 
We have some kind of re- 








told about an oriole’s nest 


Members of the Bluebird Junior 


Audubon Class Ready for an Exhibit 


freshment and a very jolly 











time. No two of these meetings have been 
just the same. I have copied that part of 
the secretary’s report that tells what we did: 

June 16, 716. The time was spent in a Guessing 
Contest. Fifty colored pictures of birds were fastened 
to the trees and each member wrote the names of as 
many as he could. 

July 21; 716. We met at the schoolhouse and took a 
field trip along the bluffs toward Buck Creek. Ernest 
Longfellow and Lloyd Ivers chose sides. Each group 
kept a list of birds during the walk. 

Ernest’s group observed a total of eighty-three birds 
and nineteen species; Lloyd’s group noted forty-nine 
birds and twelve species. 

After the walk, we built two big fires and had a 
wiener roast. 

Aug. 18, ‘16. 
of the houses put up 
what kinds of birds built in them, and interesting ob- 


The time was spent in giving reports 
-where they had been placed, 
servations. 

July 20, ’17. Atthis meeting we earned our supper 
in the following way: two sides were chosen, and the 
children on one side took turns describing birds, the 
other side guessing them. 

Aug. 24, 717. A game similar to ‘‘Spin the Platter’’ 
The names of birds were called instead 
* i * 


was played. 
of numbers. Every one present told some- 
thing interesting about birds that had been observed 
during the summer. 

The following devices have added interest 
to the work and have been enjoyed: 

The roll is called at every meeting. Oc- 
casionally a different reply than ‘‘Present’’ 
is asked for. _ For instance, at one of the 
spring meetings the response was the name 
of a bird that had returned from the South; 
at a winter meeting it was the name of a bird 
that was spending the winter with us; an- 
other time it «vas the name of a favorite bird, 
and once each child pointed to a bird on the 
Bird Chart and named it. 

We made booklet covers for our leaflets and 
folders for the questions, 

The children who keep feeding tables tell 
where they have them located and report their 
observations. 

The names of bird house owners are re- 
corded in the Secretary’s book. 

Projects- 

Our club has worked out several proj- 
ects very successfu'ly. In April, 1917, 
our club and the Nature Study Class 
of the Normal School sponsored a Bird 
Motion Picture Show. The reels were 
obtained from the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies and were 
very fine. The show was very success- 
ful and not only stimulated the interest 
in birds, but was the beginning of a 
‘Children’s Night’’ at the picture 
house. 

In February, 1917, before we held 
our Bird House Exhibit, a Bird House 
Census was taken. A committee was 
appointed, the town divided into dis- 
tricts, and a house to house canvas was 
made. When the reports were handed 
in, we drew a map of Peru, indicating 
where there were bird houses, and the 
number. There were one hundred fifty- 
eight bird houses at that time. This 
work interested the children greatly 
and also woke up every family in the 
town in the interest of birds and bird 
houses. 

We have made another map of Peru 
unlike any made heretofore, The map 
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was drawn on white drawing paper and 
mounted on a piece of an old blue window- 
shade. Pictures of birds that live in and 
near Peru were pasted onthis. The pictures 
were cut out and pasted by the children at 
one meeting, and the names of the birds put 
on at the next meeting. 

At Christmas time we remember the birds. 
Gifts of cracked corn, wheat, nuts, crumbs, 
suet, kaffir corn, raw bones, and millet are 
placed on the beautiful sycamore tree in our 
school yard. One year the stripped Christmas 
tree of the primary room was placed on a 
table by the flag pole, and the scraps from 
schocl lunches taken to it every day. 

This year we gave a program about ‘‘Our 
Winter Birds,’’ and earned sufficient money 
to purchase an automatically sheltered feed- 
ing station for the school yard. 

But of all the things we do, there is noth- 
ing that arouses the interest and enthusiasm 
that a Bird House Exhibit does. Every class 
of people has visited our exhibits—tiny folk, 
aged persons, town and country folk, teach- 
ers, and students. 

We have no manual training teacher in our 
school, and the only help in making the 
houses we can get is from the use of plenty 
of pictures and plans. The children make 
the houses at home, or have them made by 
father or big brother. We allow them to 
paint the houses at school. 

We have had three exhibits, all held 
‘“down-town.’’ In the first year we were 
fortunate in securing an unoccupied building 
on Main Street. Thesecond year it was held 
in a drug store, and this year we again used 
an unoccupied building. 

We have divided the houses into classes. 
The houses built by the children are classified 
according to their grades, Primary, Interme- 
diate, and Grammar; and all houses built for 
the children are placed in a general class. 
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Groups— 

The first year we asked the druggists, hard- 
ware men, and lumber men to help us in 
providing the prizes. The selection was as 
follows: 

Grammar—First, saw; second, bird guide. 

Intermediate—TI'irst, brace and bit; sec- 
ond, ‘‘Bird Guide. ’’ 

Primary—First, tool-box; second, watch. 

General—First ‘‘Bird-Lore’’ magazine; 
second ‘‘Bird Guide. ’’ 

In the second year we presented our plan 
to every business firm. Without excepticn 
the firms expressed themselves favorably 
with regard to the undertaking. There was 
no donation of less than fifty cents and many 
save a dollar. Accordingly, our prizes were 
very fine. ‘Chey were as follows: 

Grammar—First, camera, Brownie 2a; sec- 
ond, ‘‘Bird Lore;’’ third, ‘‘Bird Guide. ’’ 

Intermediate—First, camera, Brownie 2; 
second, ‘‘Bird Lore;’’ third, ‘‘Bird Guide. ’’ 

Primary—First, ‘‘Morning Face,’’ by 
Gene Stratton Porter; second, ‘‘Bird Lore ;’’ 
third, ‘‘Bird Guide. ’’ 

General—First, rustic bird bath; second, 
‘‘Bird Lore;’’ third, ‘‘Bird Guide.’’ 

The room that had the best exhibit was 
awarded the three Audubon Bird Charts. 

The money for prizes was given by the 
school board this year. The prizes were very 
similar to those of the preceding year. The 
room that had the best exhibit was given a 
pair of field glasses. 

In the first year the children put up their 
houses at home. The second year twenty- 
one houses were donated to public use. Ten 
of these were placed in trees along the ‘‘Cem- 
etery Road’’ and the remainder in the school 
yard. This year many of the houses were 
sold and the money was donated to the Red 
Cross. A few more were put in trees in the 
school yard, making a total of twenty-one. 

There were seventy-five houses in 
the first two exhibits; last year there 
were one hundred five. The enroll- 
ment in the school averages some nine- 
ty pupils. 

Our judges were the same persons 
every year, a nature study professor, 
an art teacher, and a business man. 

In the first year we decorated the 
exhibit room with paintings of birds 
and trees containing nests; the next 
year posters indicating the economic 
value of birds were used; and in 1918 
we demonstrated ‘‘What Birds Do for 
You’’ and ‘‘What You Can Do for 
Birds’’ in our decorations. We have 
always had phonograph music with 
bird records during the afternoon and 
evening to add to the festivity of the 
occasion. 

Professor Hendricks has given us a 
splendid talk about ‘‘Our Bird Neigh- 
bors,’’ and on two different occasions 
we were invited to meet with his nature 
study class for illustrated talks. One 
of our members invited us to have our 
last spring meeting at her home. A 
member of the school board presented 
us witha ‘‘Bird Guide, ’’ anda number 
of parents have visited our meetings. 
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Jointed Parrot Toy 


Young pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who can use a jig saw may cut them from pieces of thin wood. 

Color the parrot’s body, tail, and wings green. ‘The tail and wings are to be red where the black occurs in the pattern. Paint the head red, leaving 

the space around the eye white. Make the ring black. Mount as shown, using small, round brass paper fasteners or bits of knotted cord at the joints 
in the paper toy, and round headed screws in the wooden toy. 
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Snow Games and Folk Games and Dances 


ANUARY is usually a month 
of snowy weather. Children 
delight in any form of snow 
play, from sliding down hill 
and making snow men and 
forts, to organized games in 

One of the best snow games is 








the snow. 
Fox and Geese. 


FOX AND GEESE 
A circle is marked in the snow with lines 
like the spokes of a wheel 
drawn through the center. 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 
THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


divided into two fields, A’s and B’s. Ina 
rear corner of each field is a prison belonging 
to the team in whose field it is. A few of 
the players guard the prison. Others venture 
into the opponent’s field and if caught are 
put into prison where they must remain until 
freed by another of their own team. Both 
prisoner and rescuer may be caught on their 
return from the prison to their own field. The 


side having the greater number of prisoners . 





eral times, gradually at first, and faster as 
the storm continues. After the storm is over 
they roll snowballs (without touching the 
floor with their hands). As they roll a large 


ball for the body of a snow man, the teacher 
may draw one on the board. They then roll 
a smaller one for the head, then long ones for 
the arms and legs, and finally put on hats. 
On the board they see a picture of what they 
have made. 


After this exercise they 
may roll a number of snow- 





The circle may have a single 
rim, or it may have a second 
rim about ten feet nearer 
the center. All of the geese 
stand at intervals around 
the rim while the fox stands 
in the center. Where the 
spokes touch the outer rim, 
circles are made to mark the 
goals. ‘If the double rim is 
used there is one less goal 
than the number of geese. 
If the single-rimmed circle 
is used any number of spokes 
may be made. The object 
of the game is to run from 








balls for a battle. 

Next, open windows and 
allow the children to jump 
up and down, throw their 
arms across their chests, 
and breathe deeply. 

Indoor Work: For indoor 
work the Folk Dancing may 
be continued. Following are 
two dances for older pupils 
and two singing games for 
little children. 


REAP THE FLAX 


This dance represents in 
dramatic form the processes 








one goal to another without 
being caught by the fox. 
When once started across a 
line a goose may not return. 
If the double-rimmed circle 
is used, the player may turn at any intersec- 
tion of lines,but if the single-rimmed circle 
is used he must continue straight across to 
the opposite side. When the fox catches a 
goose they change places with each other. 


Two games are in progress here. 


Fox and Geese 


while the fox stands in the center.’’ 


at the end of acertain length of time may be 
considered the winner. 


HARE AND HOUND 


The class is divided into two teams—one, 
the hares, the other, the 
hounds. The hares are 











given a chance to start 
ahead some distance and 
are allowed to go anywhere 
within a certain territory, 
not too far from the school. 
The hounds go out to hunt 
them by following their 
footprints, or certain marks 
decided upon, left in the 
snow. When the hares are 
- discovered they run _ for 
home while the hounds try 
to catch them. All caught 
become hounds. In the 
next game the teams are 








Hare and Hound 


‘*The hares are given a chance to start ahead.’’ 


Some games which are usually played ina 
space where lines and marks are made in the 
earth may be adapted tosnow use. Prisoner’s 
Base and Hare and Hound are two such 
games. 


PRISONER’S BASE 


The simplest form is the best for those 
The space to be used is 


learning the game. 


reversed, the hares becom- 
ing hounds and the hounds 
becoming hares. At the 
end of their play the team 
having the greater number wins. 

Primary Rest Exercise : Children enjoy any 
form of playing which suggests snow play. 
The gymnastic story of the Snow Man is es- 
pecially good for a short rest period. The 
children stand by their seats and first repre- 
sent the falling snow by raising their hands 
high over their heads and lowering them sev- 





““Allof the geese stand at intervals around the rim. 


of cutting down the flax, 
combing out the tangles, 
spinning the flax into thread, 
and weaving this into cloth. 
The children stand in files 
of five each. In the first step they step out 
on the left foot (first phrase), cut the flax 
from right to left with their scythes (second 
phrase), pile at the right the flax they have 
cut (third phrase), and stand back in posi- 
tion (fourth phrase). This is repeated. 
After each step a chorus is taken. The first 
child in each file places her hands on her 
hips, the rest place their hands on the 
shoulders of the child in front. With little 
steps they run around in a circle and back to 
position. 


Reap the Flax 
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In the second step they pick up 
some of the flax from the piles at 
their right side (first phrase), 
throw it over hooks high in front of 
themselves (second phrase), comb 
it down with their fingers, which 
are hooked to resemble combs 
(third phrase), and stand back in 
position (fourth phrase). This is 
repeated, after which the chorus is 
taken again. In the third step the 
first child steps back beside the 
second, and the fourth steps up 
beside the third; all join right hands 
in the center; only one count is 
allowed for this. These four make the 
spinning-wheel, while the fifth person is 
the spinner. The spinner turns the wheel 
with her foot, which is on an imaginary 














X 


treadle, and takes the flax oif from the wheel 
with her left hand. The chorus is taken 
again. In the fourth step the children form 
the same square which they formed in the 
third step; this represents the weaving loom, 
the fifth person being the weaver who runs 
through the loom as in the diagram. The 
chorus is taken again. 


HIGHLAND SCHOTTISCHE 


The children stand in a single circle, 
partners facing each other. Each with his 


Highland Schottische 
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right foot points outward at the right side 
(first count), raises his right foot in front of 
his left knee (second count), points outward 
at the side again (third count), and raises 
his foot in back of the left knee (fourth 
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they sing the second verse they take 

little running steps, and while they 

sing the last verse they whirl! their 

partners, finishing with a deep 

curtsy. 

We will wear colored ribbons, colored rib- 
bons, colored ribbons, 

We will wear colored ribbons at the Ball of 
Primrose. 

We will all go a-dancing, a-dancing, a- 
dancing, 

We will all go a-dancing at the Ball of 
Primrose. 

We will all go a-whirling, a-whirling, 

a-whirling, 

We will all go a-whirling at the Ball of 

Primros. 


ROUND AND ROUND TI 
VILLAGE 





Reap the Flax 


**Cut the flax with their scythes.’’ 


count). These four counts take the first 
measure of the music. Each child then takes 
one step toward the right (first count), closes 
the left foot up to the right (second count), 
steps again to the right (third count), and 
closes the left foot up to the right again 
(fourth count). These four counts take the 
secend measure of the music. All of this is 
repeated with the left foot. As the music 
changes the partners hook right elbows to- 
gether and hold left hands high in the air, 
Beginning with the right foot, they take 


step and hop, step and hop, step and hop, . 


step and hop, around each other to the right. 
They then hook left elbows, hold right hands 
high in the air, and take step and hop, step 
and hop, step and hop, step and hop, around 
each other to the left. 

The whole dance is re- 
peated. At the end, instead 
of taking step and_ hop 
around to the left, each 
child goes ahead in the di- 
rection in which he is fac- 
ing until he comes to a new 
partner. On every second 
repetition of the dance this 
is done. 


This is one of the few 
singing games in waltz 
time. The children stand 
in a single circle with their 
hands joined. The story 
tells of their going to the 
Ball of Primrose, wearing 








The children stand in a single 

circle with their hands joined. 

One child is outside of the circle. 

As she runs around the village they all sing: 


Round and round the village, 

Round and round the village, 

Round and round the village, 
As fast as you can go. 


Round and Round the Village 
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their colored ribbons, danc- “Fach with his right foot points outward at the right side.”’ 


ing at the ball, and finally 

whirling with their partners, ending with a 
deep curtsy. While they sing the first verse 
they walk slowly around the circle; while 


The Ball of Primrose 
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As they sing the second verse they raise 
their hands high in the air, to represent 
windows. The one running around the vil- 
lage then goes in and out the windows: 


In and out the windows, etce., 
As you have done before. 


This child then chooses another one in the 
circle before whom he stands as they sing the 
third verse: 

Stand and face your partner, ete., 
And bow before you go. 

They change places with each other. The 
children in the circle skip around the one in 
the center while he sings: 


Follow me to London, ete., 
As you have done before. 
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RED CROSS POSTER — 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed 
copies of these outlines may be given to 
children to trace, color, cut, and mount. 
The Red Cross girl wears a white dress 
and white shoes and stockings. Her veil 
and the cushion are blue. The band on 
the veil and the star on the cushion are 
white and the crosses red. The cushions 
are of various bright colors. The girl 
with black curls wears a soft bright 
orange dress and hair ribbon. The yellow 
haired child is in white with a black and 
white sash and black and white tops on 
its socks. Both baskets are gay with 
orange and black. Outline heavily. 
Mount on a stripof green oatmeal wall 
paper 36 inches apd and 14% inches 
igh. 
















































POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jaek 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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Duplicates of this , double, page 
poster mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 
orders for less than one dozen, but 
if desired orders may be made up 
of an assortment of these posters 
and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 41, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every 
month, 
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Teaching United States History in the Rural School 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, 














| ANY of the 
| most success- 
ful rural teachers— 
those who in their 
years of experience 
and experiments 
have tried thismeth- 
od and that plan, in 
order to get the most 
out of the schoo] 
day, and to secure 
best results at the 
end of the school 
year—have found 
that United States history as a separate sub- 
gect may be eliminated from the program until 
the seventh grade. 

In order to accomplish the work required 
in history in grade seven,—the history of 
the nation to the close of the Revolutionary 
War,—preparation should begin as early as 
the first grade, where stories illustrated by 
pictures or crayon may be told to even the 
tiniest tots, with occasional correlation with 
language work, which permits the children 
to draw or cut their own pictures. This work 
will arouse a keen interest in the subject, 
and stimulate a desire for more information. 
It can be profitably used in the making of 
booklets on Washington, Lincoln, Columbus, 
the Puritans, Jndians, or ‘‘Our Flag.’’ 

There are soine excellent historical read- 
ers for use in the first grade during the latter 
part of the year. ‘‘Patriotic Stories,’’ by 
Ilarriet G. Reiter, in the ‘‘Instructor Liter- 
ature Series’’ ean be used with these littie 
folk. In grade two the same series provides 
‘lhe Story of the Mayflower,’’ ‘“‘The Boy- 
hood of Washington,’’ and ‘‘The Boyhood of 
Lincoln,’’ all of which may be used either 
for general class work or for supplementary 
reading. 

The language work of grades one and two 
may be very profitably combined. Do not 
understand that all the language work of the 
year, or all the booklet making, need be 
historical; that would be both inconsistent 
and monotonous, but enough may be accom- 
plished in these ways to teach the first two 
grades to respect our flag and our nation, and 
to inspire a desire for more history facts. 

For grades three and four the ‘‘Instructor 
Literature Series’’ provides ‘‘The Story of 
Washington,’’ ‘‘The Story of the Pilgrims, ’’ 
‘‘The Story of Columbus,’’ ‘‘Famous Early 
Americans,’’ ‘‘Child Life in the Colonies’’ 
(three books), ‘‘Stories of the Revolution’’ 
(three books), and ‘“The Story of Benjamin 
Franklin. ’’ 

In grades five and six a few of the good 
books are: 

Brooks’ Stories of the Old Bay State. (60c.) 

Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans. (40c.) 

Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen Colonies. 
(65c. ) 

Perry’s Four American Inventors. (0c. ) 

Four American Indians. Whitney and 
Percy. (50c.) 
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Makers of the Nation. Coe. (d6c.) 

Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
(6c. ) 

Stories of Marly American History. Gordy. 
(50¢. ) 

Stories of Later American History. Gordy. 
(64¢), 


In these grades it is well to require both 
oral and written tests concerning the work 
covered. When these tests are first intro- 
duced a ‘‘one-word test’’ is sufficient; dur- 
ing the recitation period each pupil, provided 
with paper and pencil writes the answers to 
questions given orally and rapidly by the 
teacher, —questions so worded that the an- 
swers may be written in a word or two. Later, 
as a language exercise these answers may be 
changed into complete sentences. 

It is true that most rural teachers are not 
privileged to remain in one school long 
enough to train the same pupils from the first 
grade through the seventh, but must take up 
the work where her predecessor left it; and 
too often she finds that no particular line of 
action has been followed; primary history 
was perhaps entirely ignored, or, as is of- 
tener the case, the children have covered the 
entire ground again and again in an entirely 
superlicial way, and yet have got just enough 
out of it to think they know it, but are wholly 
ignorant of history as it has had and is hav- 
ing a bearing on the progress of mankind. 

To such a teacher let me suggest to use 
only history readers in grades five and six, 
making frequent use of written tests; as 
nothing more adequately convinces a child of 
his ignorance than his inability to express 
his ideas on paper. Often the pupil will 
assert, ‘‘I know it as well as can be, but | 
can’t tell ov write it.’’ Question him, thus: 
‘‘Can you write your name, your address, 
the table of nines, or the days of the week ?’’ 

Of course he can—instantly, Why? 

Because he knows them. 

A child can write anything that he really 
knows. His vocabulary may not be extensive 


nor his descriptions clear, yet if he knows a | 


fact, he can state it in some way, and his 
powers of coherence will increase and his 
language improve by persistent use. 

Teach the pupil to search for facts; never 
is a paragraph found ina history reader that 
does not contain one or several facts. Using 
these as a basic foundation, he can make com- 
plete paragraphs after a little practice. 

In grade seven a text may be introduced 
for the first time. In the rural school the 
best plan is to include two new texts in the 
new library books, buy one yourself, then 
use the library reference books and any texts 
that the pupils have on hand, presenting the 
subject topically. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

Teacher, using a world map on a Merca- 
tor’s projection, explains the geography prior 
to 1492, tracing trade routes and showing 
why a new route was both desirable and 


necessary. 


Rural School Specialist, Minnesota 





Following a review of the story of the 
Northmen, teach: 

a, Early Spanish explorers, their purposes, 
routes, discoveries. 

b, Early English explorers likewise ; learn- 
ing how their purpose and route differed from 
those of the Spaniards. 

c. Early Frenchmen; how their purpose 
differed from either of the above. 

d. The work of Henry Hudson and its 
results. 

Use the map constantly and teach the dates 
1000, 1492, 1479, 1519-21. 

Colonization 1607-1743— 

Purpose of each nation in colonizing. 
Teach the London and Plymouth Companies, 

a. Why organized. 

b. Author. 

ce. Geographical boundaries. 

d, Laws peculiar to each. 

Teach each colony under an outline: 


1. Name. 6. Leaders. 

2. Place. 7. Governors. 
3. Date. 8. Religion. 

4, Authority. 9. Government. 
5. Purpose. 10. Events. 


As each of the forms of colonial govern- 
ment is reached, discuss it under the follow- 
ing heads: 

a, Royal—governor appointed by king. 

hb, Charter—charter granted by king, gov- 
ernor elected by the colonists. 

«, DProprietary—sole power vested in the 
proprietor who, alone, was respon- 
sible to the king. 

Discuss fully First Colonial Assembly, 
the several plans of union proposed in the 
colonies, their purpose, success, or failure. 

Franklin’s plan of union—why rejected ; 
was it an entire failure? 

Chief Indian Tribes— 

a, Geographical location. 

bh, With what colony each was friendly. 

Reasons for antagonism toward certain 
colonies. 

d, Action of tribes in Intercolonial Wars. 


Intercolonial Wars— 


Mass them. Touch briefly on general cause, 
and the geographical changes resulting from 
each war. 

French and Indian War— 


a. Its benefit to the colonies. 

b, Political results in Europe. 

c. Work of Wolfe at Quebec. 

d, Geographical results in America, 


The Revolution— 


Define clearly. Distinguish between a 
revolution and a rebellion. 

a. Why English soldiers in America? 

b. Influential men and public speakers at 
that time in America. In England. 

c. Five Intolerable Acts. Have pupils 
memorize them. 

d, Organization of Continental Congress. 

e. Formation of Articles of Confederation. 
1. Chief weaknesses. 
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2. Two pieces of work accomplished 
by the government while they 
were the law of the land. 

3. Duration. 

f. Minor causes of the Revolution. What 
werethecolonistsfighting for in1775? 
In 1776? What brought about the 
change ? 

g. Declaration of Independence; makers; 
writer; effect in England ; in France; 
in America. 

h. Burgoyne’sInvasion. A most excellent 
plan is for the teacher to write a 
brief, clear, concise account, requir- 
ing pupils to memorize it. Show 
them why it was the great event of 
the time. 
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i. Lafayette; his influence in securing aid 
from France, his friendship with 
Washington; value of aid given us 
and its later effect upon the new 
republic. 

J. Final steps in securing independence. 
Boundary disputes; final settlement 
of same; have pupils use a map of 
North America and clearly under- 
stand what part was now owned by 
each nation, and something of the 
value of same to each. 


Organization of the United States- 
Review: 
a. Continental Congress and its work. 
bh. Articles of Confederation and the two 


pieces of work accomplished while 


in force, viz.: making peace with 

England; and the government of the 

Northwest Territory. Under the lat- 

ter teach— 

1. States owning this land, and on 

what each based its claim. 

2. Influence of Maryland in the dis- 
posal of this land. 

Articles of government. 

How the common possession of 
this land helped to savethe 
Union during this critical 
period. 


hm LW 
. 7 


Making of the Constitution.— 


a. Theconvention, members, location, dif- 


Continued on page 56) 


A Study of Belgium 


BY NELLIE B. ALLEN, Head of Geography Department, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


SURFACE AND SOIL 


From a study of a relief map it can be 
seen that the southern part of Belgium lies 
in the richly mineralized highland region 
which includes northeastern France and 
western Germany. After agriculture, the 
minerals of Belgium are the most important 
of her resources. Lead, manganese, and 
zine are mined and various building stones 
are quarried in the southern part of the coun- 
try, but her iron and coal deposits far sur- 
pass the other minerals in value. Before the 
war, coal formed the most important export 
of Belgium. These mineral resources have 
been of the greatest value to Germany. Liege 
and Namur, which fell before the heavy 
guns of the Germans, were not only fortified 
places defending the Meuse valley and its 
highways of traffic, but they were also im- 
portant manufacturing centers situated in the 
midst of a rich mining region. 

Liege is not only the chief manufacturing 
center of Belgium but it is also one of the 
large industrial centers of 


THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


ated near a rich supply of minerals and with 
its trade favored by the two navigable rivers, 
Namur has long been famous not only for its 
fortifications but for its mills and foundries 
as well. 

In the valley of the Lys River in north- 
western Belgium is one of the best places in 
the world for the raising of flax. The water 
of the Lys contains just the right elements 
for retting it, that is, for rotting the stalks 
so that the fiber can be easily separated from 
the woody part. For many years the Bel- 
gians have not only raised large quantities of 
flax but have imported still larger amounts 
from Russia to ret in the Lys River and to 
manufacture into fine linen. 

The low plains of northern Belgium are as 
different from the rugged land in the south- 
ern part of the country as the level fields of 
Kansas are different from the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania. Inthe north are neat little 
farmhouses and thrifty farms. Much of the 
farm work is done with the spade and hoe 


instead of with the large horse-drawn machin- 
ery. The women work in the fields with the 
men and the soil is so ¢éarefully cultivated 
that it yields more to the acre than in almost 
any other part of Europe. The skill and in- 
dustry of the people is such that Belgium has 
become famous for several of its products. 
Its flax and linen are considered the best in 
the world; the roots and bulbs raised on the 
level plain are purchased by gardeners in 
every country on the globe; the Flemish 
horses are considered one of the finest breeds 
for heavy work; and the dairy products of 
Belgium rank as high as those from any 
Kuropean country. 

Belgium is a splendid example by which 
to show the close relation between the phys- 
ical characteristics of a country and the life 
and occupations of the people. The rich soil 
and level land in the north account for the 
fine farms and the thrifty farmers and make 
possible an abundant food supply, while the 
minerals in the south make mining the most 

important industry of that 





Europe. Situated as it is 
near rich beds of iron, coal, 
lead, copper, and marble, its 
manufactures are many and 
varied. Cannon and firearms 
of every description, hard- 
ware of all kinds, steam 
engines, machinery, watches 
and jewelry, bronze and 
other ornaments are made, 
and cotton and woolen goods 
are woven. 

Namur owes its impor- 
tance to its situation at the 
junction of the Meuse and 
its largest tributary, the 
Sambre. The valley of the 
latter river opens the way 
to the west and the Meuse 
forms a highway toward the 
south into France. The pic- 
turesque citadel high on the 
rocks above the rivers has 
for centuries frowned down 
on their placid waters. Situ- 








part of the country and fur- 
nish materials for manufac- 
ture. 

The Meuse and the Scheldt 
are small rivers but they are 
important for navigation, 
and have so many navigable 
branches, which the Belgians 
have connected by a network 
of canals, that no country in 
the world is better supplied 
with means of water com- 
munication. More than this, 
Belgium is surrounded by 
densely populated countries, 
France, England, Germany, 
and Holland, which need to 
buy all the products that Bel- 
gium can furnish. Good 
roads and many railroads as 
well as numerous waterways 
connect the Belgian cities 
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Back of the Fort and the Canal, Namur, Belgium 


with their surrounding cus- 
tomers. 
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DRAINAGE 
lew of the rivers of Bel- 
cium are long enough to de- 
serve the name. The Meuse, 


the longest stream, is 580 
miles in length, yet it is 


more important than many 
longer rivers of the world. 
Compare the length of the 
Meuse with that of the Hud- 
son or Connecticut. The val- 
ley route of the Meuse across 
Belgium into France has been 
trodden by the feet of many 
armies, its fortified cities 
have withstood many sieges, 
and have known many mas- 
ters. 

The Scheldt River is even 
smaller than the Meuse, less 
than half as long, in fact, 
yetits lower course, forming 
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to the continental mass, to 
the winds, and to the ocean 
currents, Nova Scotia has a 
“much colder climate than any 
country of western Europe, 
even those of higher lati- 
tudes. . 

The study of Geography is 
more valuable in developing 
mental ability, in stimula- 
ting the reason, judgment, 
imagination, andother qual- 
ities of the mind than in 
helping the pupil to acquire 
a large fund of knowledge. 
It is of comparatively little 
present or future value to 
, pupils to try to memorize the 
cold countries and the warm 
countries of the world, to re- 
member what countries are 
wet and what ones are dry. 
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the magnificent harbor of 
Antwerp, and its mouths, 
opposite those of the Thames, 
in England, make it of enormous commercial 
importance. 

The other streams of Belgium are very 
small, scarcely larger than brooks, but their 
number and their canal connections give 
them an importance out of all proportion to 
their size. 

‘It was only alittle river, almost a brook ; 
it was called the Yser. One could talk from 
one side to the, other without raising one’s 
voice, -and the birds could fly over it with 
one sweep of their wings. And on the two 
banks there were millions of men, the one 
turned toward the other, eye toeye. But the 
distance which separated them was greater 
than that of the stars in the sky; it 
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Statue of Rubens and the Cathedral, Antwerp 


of ocean and over warm ocean currents. 

If one wishes to teach by means of con- 
trasts rather than by resemblances, the cli- 
mate of Belgium might be compared with 
that of Nova Scotia on the eastern coast of 
North America where the westerly winds of 
the temperate zone also prevail. Here, how- 
ever, they reach Nova Scotia after blowing 
for hundreds of miles over Jand areas and 
have lost all their modifying ocean influences. 
Instead of being warmed by the Japan Cur- 
rent of the Pacific Ocean or by the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic, Nova Scotia is chilled 
hy the cold Labrador Current from the Arctic 
Ocean. Because of its situation in relation 


A study of the principles on 
which climate depends—lati- - 
tude, altitude, distance from 
the ocean, prevailing winds, and ocean cur- 
rents—is, however, extremely valuable. 
Then, given a map and a little data, the 
pupil ean, by himself, reason out something 
of what must be true of the climatic condi- 
tions of a region, and from these facts deduce 
something of the life and occupations of the 
people. He will probably make mistakes 
which must be corrected but his ability to 
think and reason and judge will grow with 
each effort. 
CITIES 
Some of the most important cities of any 


country are usually studied, to some extent 
at least, in connection with other 





was the distance which separates 
right from injustice. 

‘The ocean is so vast that the 
sea gulls do not dare to cross it. 
During seven days and seven nights 
the great steamships of America, 
voing at full speed, drive through 
the deep waters before the light- 
houses of France come into view; 
but from one side to another the 
hearts are touching.’’—A French 
Girl’s E’ssay. 

CLIMATE 

Though the countries of western 
lSurope are so far north, the westerly 
winds blowing over the Atlantic 
Ocean greatly modify the cold of er 
winter and the heat of summer, giv- 
ing them an even ocean climate 
rather than a continental one with 
its extremes of heat and cold. The 
westerly winds, in their passage 
across the ocean, blow over the 
Gulf Stream and further modify the 
temperature. 

The comparison between Van- 
couver Island and Belgium is an 





interesting one, as both are situated 
on the westward side of continental 
land masses in the path of the modi- 
fying westerly winds which have 
been blowing over wide stretches 
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Hotel de Ville (City Hall), Brussels 
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topics—coastline, surface, drainage, 
resources, etc. In such connections, 
the chief cities of Belgium, Ant- 
werp, Liege, and Namur, have been 
considered in this article. 

Brussels, the capital of Belgium, 
with its broad boulevards and ave- 
nues lined with ancient lime trees, 
its parks and forests, its fountains 
and statues, its magnificent Palais 
de Justice, its Grand Place, or pub- 
lic square, is one of the most beau- 
tiful cities of the world. Realizing 
the impossibility of defending it 
from German invasion, the Belgians 
surrendered the city without a blow 
and thus preserved its beauties and 
treasures for future generations. 
By canals anderivers Brussels is 
connected with other Belgian cities 
and with the North Sea, and before 
the war many steamers plied be- 
tween the capital and London. Be- 
sides its popularity as a residence 
city for the well-to-do, Brussels has 
long been noted for the making of 
exquisite linen lace and the manu- 
facture of carpets. Printing and all 
other departments of- book-making 
give employment to many of its 
people, and its breweries, distiller- 


ies, sugar refineries, foundries, and 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Balancing the War Activity of the School Child 





YHEN Uncle Sam said, ‘‘I will 
allow War to touch last of all 
the public school,’’ he gave 
into the hands of the war- 
time teacher the high com- 
mission of building the chil- 
dren of to-day into a nation of to-morrow that 
shall meet the reconstruction period with a su- 
preme content in work, a buoyancy of spirit, 
und a love of home-making that shall out- 
weigh the generation of sorrow that the mem- 
ories of this war must leave. These impres- 
sionable school years, blessed wiih the op- 
portunity of helping in this great world strug- 
gle, need also some special training for the 
time when, at adult years, the child will be 
confronted, we trust, not with the business 
of war, but the labors of peace. 

In our school of mixed grades, enrolling 
fifty pupils from a brickyard village, war ac- 
tivities were prominent. We gave to our ut- 
most limit, read the papers, and discussed 
the vital questions of the day, until even the 
youngest child had an intelligent idea of what 
the struggle means. They envied the men 
and women old enough to take up great 
tasks, as though theirs were the last services 
the world would need. So, as being closely 
allied with the part they can do to help now, 
I taught them that a glad to-morrow will 
need laborers in re-building the temple of 
civilization; a great work that will need keen 
minds and strong bodies, and a work that 
will be theirs alone. Since Home is the center 
of the nation, a toy house was planned. As 
the children worked, there was the most ac- 
tive interest exhibited in the perfection of 
workmanship and in the thrifty saving that 
such a house would require. It gave thema 
constant outlet for the nervous excitement of 
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Rear Elevation, Showing Sleeping Porch 


he end doors, by which access to the house is gained, 
for play, are shown open. 


top, and attached to the box by }”’ steel 
henaine: to form doors giving access for play. 
This plan has many advantages over the usual 
way of hinging a roof or front wall. 

The 7” hall was then measured in the cen- 
ter of the house, and partitions cut to extend 
up through the two stories. On the right 
partition a stairway was built, allowing a ?” 

tread and a 4” rise. The wood 
from honey boxes made steps, 
} easily cut with a knife and 
i held in place by very fine 
untapering #” brads. With a 
12’’height for the lower rooms, 
doorways were cut for both 
floors, the two in the lower 
_., front hall being 43” wide and 
> **" the others 3” wide. The cas- 




















ings were cut with scissors 
from wooden butter boxes, 2” 
wide, held in place with fur- 
niture glue. Papering on both 
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Plan of the First Floor of Toy House 


these exciting times, and united their text- 
books with their amusement. It gave them 
a goal toward which all school work moved 
in systematic stateliness. 

From a grocery store we obtained an un- 
grooved box 40x39’’x24."". The front and 
rear elevations were first secured by placing 
at the ends 23” strips, which formed the 
house trimming. The ends of the box were 
removed and similarly treated at sides and 





sides of these partitions and 
painting of steps and casings 
were done before the parti- 
tions were nailed in place. 

A partition runs at the rear 
end of the lower hall which forms a maid’s 
bedroom. It has a wide window and an 
opening into the kitchen. 

At the foot of the stairway, 14” inside the 
front door, the wide doorway opens on the 
right side into a living room occupying the 
entire end of the house, and having a 5’’x4” 
window at the front and rear, and French 
doors in the center of the outer side wall, 
and opposite a fireplace on the inner wall. 















The fireplace is built of heavy cardboard, such 
as is used inside of dress materiais in stores ; 
it resembles plaster board. It measures 
13’ deep and is 43” wide, with an opening 
24’ wide and 8” high. The inside is lined 
with red paper, marked to resemble bricks, 
as is also the front, inside of a 2” board run- 
ning up the corners and a 3” mantel with 
rounded edges, obtained by the use of sand- 
paper and painted white. The walls were 
papered with soft green oatmeal paper with 
a cut-out pink rose border. The French door- 
way opens on a living porch 10”x20,"" having 
white pillars with no railing. 

The space on the left side of the hall is 
equally divided between adining room and a 
kitchen. The former has a large window in 
the front and a 5x23" high window at the 
side, under which will bea buffet. The paper 
is buff oatmeal, with a border of cut-out fruit 
in gold, green and crimson. A plate rail, 
whittled from soft pine, is placed 5” from the 
floor and painted white. The kitchen has a 
window in each outside wall and a door in 
the rear opening into a 9’’x15” porch with 13” 
white pillars. The kitchen flue is built of 
cardboard against the dining room partition 
so that it can be used from either room. Both 
flues run up to the attic and join there, com- 
ing out on the roof ina single, wide, low 
chimney. This is made of wood with a trim 
around the top. It is painted red and cut to 
resemble #’x#” bricks, with the cutting 
painted white to resemble mortar. 

The floors for upper rooms were cut in 
three sections to accommodate the continuous 
partitions already placed, and papered with 
a light ceiling paper. The hall ceiling had 
an opening cut for the stairs, as wide as the 
steps and almost as far forward as the foot 
of the stairs. The halls were papered with 
green oatmeal paper with a gold border. 
Around the stairway a railing 24” high is 
placed. The top rail is whittled from pine, 
the posts are cut from a 3” pole, and the 
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Second Floor Plan 





small rods sawed from sticks used in ship- 
ping meat. The railing is glued in place. 
The upper hall has a window at either end, 
23"’x5"" in size, under which window seats 
are placed. Therightside of the upper floor 
has a nursery as large as the room beneath, 
except for a space 5” wide partitioned off the 
rear for a bath and a sewing room. The 
former opens into the hall and nursery, and 








the latter into the nursery. The nursery has 
a large window in the front wall and glass 
doors opening on a porch like the one ‘below 
it, but having a white railing like the stair 
railing, and no roof. There is a fireplace, in 
which a piece of metal is placed to carry the 
smoke of the lower fire past the opening. The 
paper is }” satin, striped in pale blue, with 
a blue and gold border. The small rear 
rooms are in the same kind of paper, except 
that instead of a border, the bath has a 13” 
strip of blue and white tile paper from the 
floor upward. Each room has a window. 

On the left side of the hall there are bed- 
rooms opening into the hall and into each 
other, the rear one opening on a sleeping 
porch, where the wall space is closely cov- 
ered with hinged windows for winter and 
wire netting for summer. Each bedroom has 
two windows, the front one being as large as 
the other front wall windows. The paper in 
the front is pink striped, and in the rear 
room is brown with gold stripes, so that it 
may be furnished for a den. 

The front entrance to the house is fitted 
with a peaked roof 3’’ deep, and supported 
by two 4” white pillars at either side, rest- 
ing on the square arm of a small seat; in 
front of this is a 2” extension, unroofed. 
The front door is 3’’x43”’, and around it is a 
i’ glass at sides and a 1” transom at top. 

When the interior was finished, the gables 
were cut by placing a narrow strip upright 
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from the center of the end of the house, locat- 
ing the proper pitchof roof, andrunninga cord 
from this point to the corners of the house, 
and placing the end boards, sawed according 
to this line. A 2” strip was nailed across 
each end of the house at the top to receive 
the lower end of the gable, and roof boards 
were nailed to a ridgepole nailed securely 
between the two extremes of the gable ends. 
The lower ends of the roof boards were nailed 
into the walls of the house, after a ceiling 
had been cut in one piece for the upper floor, 
papered, and nailed in place. The roof of the 
sleeping porch is cut into the house roof to 
give proper ceiling height. 

All interior woodwork is white, except the 
downstairs doors, which are mahogany with 
brass hardware. The floors are finished in 
oak. Theexterior is painted dark gray with 
white trimming, using two coats. The roof 
is painted gray. All nails were countersunk 
and puttied, and all defects in the wood were 
puttied. 

The window glass is the thin variety used 
in camera plates. The sashes were whittled 
from pine, with a groove on the inner side 
to hold the glass, which was put in before the 
one side of the sash was nailed. Brads like 
those in the stairs were used. The sashes 
were fitted tightly, glued, and the glass made 
realistic by a line of putty along the edge. 
The glass for each window was cut in one 
piece, any crosspieces for sashes being pasted 
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on and puttied. A narrow strip nailed at the 
edge of the sash further secured them. 

All tools were borrowed from the children 
or their parents. 

The entire cost of the house was as follows: 


83 large boxes (worth 25c) $0. 75 
2 pint cans gray paint @ .10 .20 
1 ‘* ean white paint @ .10 .10 
6 pairs small hinges @ .05 .380 
Glass cutting at hardware .25 
Putty .10 
Turpentine .10 
Nails .10 
Glue .10 

Total $2.00 


The market value of the completed house 
is fifty dollars. It is securely built to scale 
and according to modern ideas of economic 
planning. The children spend happy hours 
in planning how to furnish a large house like 
it, and in figuring on the income necessary 
to live in it, and the length of time required 
to save for it. The scale being 1” equals 1’, 
makes it easy for them to estimate the lum- 
ber required. It becomes delightfully real 
to them; they talk about the value of the 
wide rooms and porches for entertaining, the 
comfort of the open grates for winter, the 
open sleeping porch for summer, and the 
upper porch from the nursery, where the chil- 
dren might come out to watch the parades 
go by. 

The house will be sent to various school 
exhibits where prize offers are made, and 
finally donated to an orphanage. 


. Cultivating Manners in the Schoolroom 


BY HELEN M™. 


“The art of saying appropriate words in a kindly 
way is one that never goes out of fashion, never 
ceases to please, and is within the reach of the 


humblest.’’ 

gaan we preparing children for the future? 
Look about you at some of our college 

graduates and decide for yourselves if they 

have been prepared for their places in the 

world. 

Take your young man who has just re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree, a most intelligent 
person; one respected and honored by all his 
college professors, one who because of his 
unusual ability bids well toward being a 
Jeader in his profession or business. Watch 
him at a social gathering. He is ill at ease. 
He has no place for his hands. He meets 
people awkwardly. His conversation is 
stilted. 

Again, take notice of the assembled mul- 
titude at a banquet table composed, perhaps 
entirely, of professional men. Men whose 
mental ability cannot be surpassed. Men 
efficient in their profession, but many of 
them completely lacking in the ordinary cus- 
toms of the table. 

These men, because of their positions in 
the world, are going to be constantly called 
upon to participate in just this sort of thing. 
Have they been prepared for it? Are we 
preparing our pupils for it? 

The high schools have very little time for 
this sort of cultivation. The colleges have 
The brunt must fall on the grade 

It is here where we should begin 


none. 
schools. 





to inculeate the common social customs and 
manners. The children are ready for it and 
will acquiesce most willingly and without 
that self-consciousness which comes with 
later years. 

Begin with your first graders. Take it for 
granted that they know nothing about cour- 
tesy. To be perfectly frank, the great ma- 
jority do not. Before you teach a single 
word be sure that they know that, when an- 
swering Miss Brown, they should say, ‘‘Yes, 
Miss Brown.’’ 

Discourage the old ‘‘Ma’am’’ and ‘‘Sir’’ 
responses. It might be well to explain, that 
it was perfectly good and proper in mother’s 
and father’s day, but it is no longer consid- 
ered the best form. This will protect you in 
case some fond parent, with the best of in- 
tentions, has drilled his Johnnie into the old- 
time reply. 

Be sure that the very first time a pupil 
passes you he apologizes. If he doesn’t, take 
advantage of this opportunity to teach the 
whole room the polite way of passing in front 
of people. 

Be sure that your boys know that they 
should lift their hats upon meeting a lady. 
Go out of your way to pass one of them 
some day soon and notice whether he has 
observed your instructions. If he hasn’t, 
don’t mention it in front of a crowd of boys. 
Wait until the whole room is assembled and 
very adroitly tell them that one of your little 
people forgot something that morning. But 
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if he very courteously doffed his cap, tell 
your whole flock how proud you were of one 
of your little men when you met him on your 
way to school. The next morning your path 
will be beset with bright-faced lads eager to 
salute you properly. 

You don’t realize ..ow much a few short 
lessons in manners will do toward making 
your problem of discipline an easy one. If 
your children are taught to say ‘“Thank you’’ 
for each little thing done for them, either by 
you or their classmates, can’t you see how 


‘the courteous word is going to smooth over 


many a rough place? 

If Mary says ‘“Thank you’’ when Tom tells 
her that she made a mistake, instead of ut- 
tering that guttural ‘‘I did not,’’ the atmos- 
phere of the room is bound to be more pleas- 
ant and cultural, while the real good of the 
lesson wil! be doubled. Both the critic and 
the criticized will realize that criticism is for 
the good of all and not a means of getting 
even for some quarrel started on the school- 
ground. 

Again, if the children are trained into 
saying, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but I think so 
and so,’’ whenever they disagree on any sub- 
ject, a refined and dignified discussion may 
be carried on, giving each and every one full 
opportunity to express his own views, but at 
no time will the conversation take the form 
of a quarrel. If they understand that it is 
rude to talk while another is talking or to 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Learn 
Typewriting 
at Home— 


Double Your 
, Income convenience 





Business houses everywhere are in dire need 
business world particularly want women 
















But, Underwoods are getting scarce. The U. S. Government alone reg purc’ 

100,000 Underwoods. Steel for parts is becoming hard to obtain. Every detail fected 

peer RENT : sate . : ; : ' | 

*\ material and rebuilding of Underwoods is going higher in price every day. I cannot prongo ma 
Sieber PRICE j) my present offer much longer. I sincerely advise you to grasp it quick—NOW ! 


I will send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a high-grade Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as illustrat@te mo 
built in our factory), with Back Spacer,Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Covergpecial 
Typewriting Instruction Book that will teach you to operate it in one day. Use it. Write your Reports, @ponden 


FOR fe 
uy PAY 7 You Can NOW Train Yourself for a More Lucrative hitic 


s Ame 























Washington—Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, of Woman’s Council of National Defense, 
girls—America’s teachers—to take up typewriting in defense of their country. 





“A vital need of the Government and business to-day is for stenographers, and typists, and we are urging our state divisions to spghe 
idea among girls and young women. Government positions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to start.” 


This work offers broad opportunities for future advancement—especially to teachers. The future of women in Government offices is very prom§ More 
en have been appointed Private Secretaries to Officials during the last year than during all the twenty years previous! And it is these higher posgto whi 
well-educated teacher who becomes a typewriter operator is especially fitted. 
slet u 





Here is your chance to climb higher! This is the opportunity for which you have been waiting! Don’t ignore it! Write us; let us go into 
you achieve your ambition! 


12,000 TEACHERS ENDORSE OUR PLAN EVERY MACHINE GUARAEE 














I have been in this business for twenty-five years. | Over 200,000 customers vouch I really double the life of every Underwood thaff&s thre 
for the absolute quality of our typewriters, We can refer you to thousands who will willingly guarantee each machine I sell to give serviffiive yea 
tell you just the same things as these teachers write: I put each machine through a process I have sfwenty- 

Oahelata, Okla., July 24th. ee. : i m. is re- 
{ am highly pleased with the work of my No. 4 Underwood and its splendid appearance. Mr. Ship- chine is omen yt rebuilt ae op to — e — . 
man, I am pleased to call you an honest and precise man and myself a happy purchaser, * senda sg seed ih _ pectin = pe apeennne tiie Soper ama 
Cc. F. HAUSMAN. pany. Each machine is equipped with New Type, New Plate! Ribbon \ 
re Jefferson, Iowa, July 15th. Space Bar, Key Rings, Key Glasses, Rubber Feet, etc. Experffnics re-a 
After 18 months of hard service, my machine is as good as when I secured it and has been in every stand any mechanical typewriter test. 
way Satisfactory. N. A. PRICE, That is the reason teachers like these write lett these ; 
Urbana, IIL, June 10th, ‘ 
lam more than pleased. Machine cannot be told from new in appearance or work. I am entirely satisfied with the Underwood No. 4 Typewff' looks lik 
W. T. HAINES. 
Marceline, Mo., July 18th. oe CA 
It is as good as any new machine I ever used and would recommend it to anyone, Machine just received and can assure you it is just a8 4 In fa 
RALPH CRYSTAL. good satisfaction, 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President, TYP EWRITER EMP O 
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mging Money-Saving Opportunity ! 
QUICK ACTION IMPERATIVE! 


very ther needs a typewriter! She knows that she would find a light-touch, Visible-Writing Underwood a great 
ience ig work in and out of school time. 

More infant still, every teacher realizes that knowledge of the use of a typewriter and skill in rapid, accurate type- 
n the dto better positions—higher salaries—easier work. ) 
| great of typewriter operators. It is paying women operators more than ever in the history of the country. 


é need gge women typewriter operators. They are offering salaries twice those of former years. And both the Government and the 
men tygter operators who possess the splendid education and the broad knowledge that you have acquired. ; 


our opgnity to get a standard typewriter at a great saving; we are offering 


CINDERWOODS ‘manutactarer’s Price! 


lone req purchased School Work. Use it all you like for Ten Days’ Free Trial and see how quickly you pick up the ability to write fast. Note 
r detail fected with how much time it saves. I will back the machine I send you with a written guarantee of Five Years’ Service. The price I 
will quote you is far LESS than the manufacturer’s price. And, you don’t even have to buy the machine at the time you 
get it. You can TRY it for 10 days on any work you please, and then, if you are not entirely satisfied in every way—send 
it back at my expense, and I will return to you any deposit or express charges that you have paid, 
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illustratg#te model re- Write me—send your name and address on the coupon. Let me quote prices that will astonish you. I will show you 
of Covergipecial Touch exactly how you may either Rent at low rates or Buy for low cash or easy payments or Earn an Underwood just in your 
eports, @pondence and spare time. THIS IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY! Grasp it AT ONCE! 
ive fition! How to Make Twice the Cost of an UNDERWOOD By Extra Work! 
fense, § America’s Even though you merely rent one of our Underwoods, you can use it to add dollars and dollars to 
your income. 
s to spehe You can make $.20 to $.30 per page typing manuscript for others. You can use the typewriter 
to prepare articles for educational publications, stories for magazines, scenarios for photoplays, correspond- 
ry prom™ More wom- ence for newspapers. Hundreds and hundreds of teachers who have bought Underwoods from us are thus adding to 
her posfto which the their incomes. For, remember, publishers demand that articles, scenarios, etc., be sent to them in typewritten form. 
We want you to give us the opportunity to tell you about all the ways that an Underwood will make money and 
o into §; let us help save time and work for you. All we ask you to do is to send us your name and address on the coupon below. Do 
that today. ° 
. 
’ 
ARAEED FOR 5 YEARS Investigate Immediately! Send Coupon Today! » 
od thas through our factory. That’s why I Remember, that places you under no obligation to buy or rent an > <a 
i tC) 
> servidive years, Underwood. It just gives you a chance to find out how easily you can Ss < 
have s#Wenty-five years perfecting. Each ma- obtain a splendidly constructed, swift-as-thought, highest standard 
cm: a i$ re-enameled, bright parts re-nickeled. make typewriter at a price that saves tens and tens of dollars 
laced bygtew parts, purchased from the Underwood Com- ’ ae 7 zi bad a ae 
w PlatefRibbon Vibrator, Front Scale, Feed Roll, Ribbon, for you! Send your name and address on the coupon—or a 
Experffiics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will postcard—right now. Learn all about my low price, my rent 
or buy plan, my easy payment plan, and my plan whereby ke 
te lett? these ; you can get an Underwood just by a little spare-time 


; Hanceville, Ala., June 15th. 
tlooks like a new machine, 


JOS. F. KOHLENBERG. is 
si onitineta Miia: Bite 450s, When you send your name and ad 


“ In fact, much better. The machine is giving 
vAMin AIRES. dress ask for offer No. 87. 
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34-36 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Picture Study——“The Appeal to the Great Spirit” 


BY EFFIE SEACHREST, Author of ‘“‘Greek Photoplays 


HE stage requires a certain 
fy kind of tools, literature an- 
} other, painting another, and 

sculpture still another. The 
4 latter branch of art is even 
more exacting in its require- 
ments than painting, for a sculptor must be 
able to model his subjects in clay and know 
the different processes of turning them into 
other mediums—plaster, terra-cotta, bronze, 
marble, ete. He must be something of a 
mechanic, so as to enlarge his models; must 
know the principles of architecture, for fre- 
quently a seulptor’s work adorns the outside 
as well as the inside of buildings; must 
understand anatomy; must draw and paint. 
But even more imperative than these things 
is a knowledge of life and the power to 
interpret it. Technique, then, means some- 
thing more than the ability to handle the tools 
of one’s profession. The more one knows, the 
better artist he is likely to be; that is, if he 
has the creative power to build old material 
into new. 

An American seulptor who has fulfilled all 
these conditions is Cyrus E. Dallin, who has 
taken for the theme of many of his statues 
the American Indian. Having spent many 
years among the Indians, he has a keen in- 
sight into their character, and so is able to 
make a true interpretation of their life. The 
unhappy fate of this race he has immortal- 
ized in his famous statue ‘“The Appeal to the 
Great Spirit. ’’ 

With outstretched arms, the old 
warrior, tense with emotion, lifts 
his eyes to the Great Spirit, and 
cries out in despair over the suffer- 
ings of his people. It is the ery of 
a vanquished race—a race that had — 
in it great possibilities for good. i 
These half-civilized people of long = | 
ago had noble qualities. They had 
courage, loyalty, faithfulness, and | 
fearlessness. Cruelty, it is true, | 
lay near the surface, but civilized 
nations have not been lacking in | 
this respect, either! 1 








The suggestive emotional appeal 
of the Dallin statue, portraying, as | 
it does, the Indian’s noble resigna- | 
tion and cheerful acceptance of the | 
inevitable, finds its counterpart in i 
Victor Hugo’s powerful description | 
of the death of Gilliatt, the hero of | 
the ‘‘Toilers of the Sea,’’ who, | 
seated in his ‘‘Gild-Holm-Ur’’ ! 
seat, waits patiently for the incom- 
ing tide to submerge him. ‘‘His 
eyes resembled nothing earthly. 
A strange luster shone in their 
calm and tragic depths. There was 
in ‘them the peace of vanished 
hopes, the calm but sorrowful ac- 
ceptance of an end far different 
from his dreams. ’’ 








Around the village in Utah 
where the stork left Cyrus E. 





Dallin in 1861, the buffalo and the 


Indian still roamed. Here his childhood 
days were passed in close familiarity with 
the people who later on proved the inspira- 
tion of his chisel. Eighteen years of hard- 
ship passed before Dame Fortune pointed 
the way toward art and civilization—— 
Boston, and, later, Paris. 

In this western land there was little to 
awaken and stimulate the artistic impulse 
that lay latent in the child, who later on was 
to give such sincere plastic interpretation of 
Indian life. Two things, however, played 
their part in awakening Cyrus Dallin’s talent 
—the picturesque costumes of the Indians 
and his mother’s flower garden. These two 
things taught him appreciation for simple 
design and beauty of color. 

Cyrus E. Dallin’s early life among the In- 
dians led him to read a new meaning into the 
white man’s treatment of them. Their sad 
history awakened his sympathies. He pitied 
them and yearned to put their story in its true 
light before the world. This he has done in 
four equestrian statues. With great dignity 
and reserve, and with much truth and feeling, 
Mr. Dallin has portrayed the story of their 
peace pact with the white man, of their sim- 
ple faith in the medicine man, of their re- 
sentment at the breaking of the peace com- 
pact, and finally of their surrender to the 
guidance of the Great Spirit. 

The first of these statues is called ‘“The 
Signal of Peace, ’’ and stands in Lincoln Park, 





Chicago; the second, ‘“‘The Medicine Man,’’ 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia; the third, 
‘The Protest ;’’ and the fourth and greatest, 
‘‘The Appeal to the Great Spirit,’’ in front 
of the Boston Museum of Art. 

Questions-— 

How can you tell to what race this man 
belongs? 

What tribe? 

What emotion is expressed by this figure? 

What position do Indians take in prayer? 

In what way does this position differ from 
the Greek supplication ? 

Which has the greater appeal ? 

Would a saddle have been out of place on 
the horse? Why? 

Read Wordsworth’s poem ‘‘To Lucy.’’ 
Notice how simply he expresses the effect of 
her death on him. Great feeling is usually 
expressed in few words. What is true of lit- 
erature is true of art. The message of the 
Dallin group is told with great truth and 
much simplicity. 

An Indian pony is as stolid as his master. 
Is this fact evident in the Dallin pony? The 
turned-back ears, the lines around the eyes, 
the lines of the hind legs, all suggest patient 
waiting. 

Compare Fraser’s statue ‘“‘The End of the 
Trail’? with Dallin’s ‘“‘The Appeal to the 
Great Spirit.’’ Both sculptors have taken 
the same theme; which brings the greater 
uplift to the beholder? 

Suggestions— 
The picture on the opposite page is 





SENTENCES ABOUT THIS STATUE 


For Use with Primary Pupils in Picture Study ‘Booklets 


This is a wonderful statue of an Indian. 


He is crying out to the Great Spirit. 


The Great Spirit is to the Indian the same as God 
is to us. 


The Indians once roamed all over the United States. 


Now they live only in certain places. 


They used to be free to do as they liked. 


Now they must obey the white man. 


The Indians are not a happy people. 


We know that this old warrior is unhappy when we 


look at the statue. 


That is what the sculptor wanted us to see. 


So it is a great statue because we can see its 


The sculptor’s name is Cyrus E. Dallin. 


meaning. 


American. 


He has made four famous statues of the Indian. 
. 


When we go to Boston, Mass., we can see this 


statue. 


He is an 


intended for class use during the 
Picture Study lesson. Previous to 
the lesson it may be cut from the 
magazine, mounted on a mat, and 
hung on the exhibit screen, or 
/ merely hung without the addition 
of the mat. 

After the lessons on the masier- 
piece have been concluded, hang 
the picture on the schoolroom wall, 
where the pupils and community 
center visitors may have the oppor- 
tunity to study it at odd minutes. 





At these times the descriptive 
paragraph under the picture is 
valuable. 


It is desirable to frame the pic- 
ture, so as to preserve it definitely. 
The framing will make a very good 
manual arts problem. 

Again, some teachers may prefer 
to utilize the picture after it has 
been thoroughly studied as educative 
seat work, by making a picture 
puzzle from it. To do so, paste 
the picture on cardboard and cut it 
into irregularly shaped pieces. Put 
the pieces into a strong manila en- 
velope on which is pasted one of 
the miniature pictures. 

The small pictures given further 

“on in the magazine are designed for 
Picture Study lessons, which will be 
conducted to suit various grades. 


























“THE APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT” 
This is one of four great statues by Cyrus E. Dallin telling the sad story of the American Indian. It 





symbolizes the subjugation of the race. The old warrior Voices the despair of his race to the Great 


Spirit. The meaning of this statue is so clear that all can read it, and herein lies the greatness of the 


work. Whoever gazes on it’ will be filled with deepest pity for this unhappy race. 
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Superfluous Words in the Spelling Lesson 


BY ALBERT H. MILLER, Author of ‘‘The Modern Speller,’’ ‘75 Composition Outlines,’’ etc. 


YILLIAM B. CAIRNS in his 
book, ‘‘Introduction to Rhet- 
oric,’’ says the following in 
speaking of spelling: ‘‘Eng- 
lish presents more difficulties 
of orthography than most lan- 
guages; but this is no reason why one witha 
fair amount of determination should not learn 
tospell. It should be remembered that poor 
spelling is a disgrace to any person who 
makes even the slightest claim to being ed- 
ucated, and should be avoided at any cost of 
time and study.’’ 

This opinion may seem very harsh, espe- 
cially to those who are unfortunate in their 
spelling of common and apparently simple 
words. Yet there is sufficient corroboration 
of the opinion thus expressed from various 
sources. Henry Suzzalo, formerly Professor 
of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gives voice toa 
similar opinion in his monograph, ‘“The 
Teaching of Spelling,’’ when he says: ‘‘Itis 
probable that professional sensitiveness re- 
garding spelling is due to the fact that lay 
criticism focuses itself more readily upon de- 
fects of spelling than upon those of other 
school subjects. Next to the complete in- 
ability to read, poor spelling is to the public 
the surest sign that one is not educated. One 
may miss the meaning or pronunciation of a 
word in reading, and it will be forgotten the 
next moment; the impression is transient, as 
attention is rapidly carried along to some- 
thing else. Let a word be misspelled, and 
the incompetence is recorded as a visible and 
a more or less permanent proof of defect. 
Hence, a poor speller is the first and readiest 
discovery of the layman. ’’ 

College professors and high school teach- 
ers very often complain of the poor spelling 
of the students who come to them from the 
elementary schools. Business men, who have 
become exasperated by the errors made in 
spelling by typists taking their dictation, 
often complain to the school authorities, and 
demand that the graduates of the schools be 
able to spell correctly ordinary words occur- 
ring in a business letter, because they feel 
that misspelled words in some way reflect 
upon them and their business. 

If we teachers are thoroughly convinced of 
the value that we and others place upon cor- 
rect spelling, we surely ought to endeavor by 
all proper means to have our pupils become 
at least fair spellers. There are, however, 
so many avenues to follow that it is often 
difficult to select the one which leads most 
quickly to the desired end. 

The mode of procedure in the teaching of 
spelling in many eases is to assign a number 
of words from the speller or from the reader, 
and during some future lesson period to have 
the words so assigned spelled orally or in 
writing. If the spelling lesson takes the form 
of a written test, the papers are corrected by 
the teacher or by the children, the errors are 
noted, and, perhaps, discussed, the correct 








form is carefully drilled, and a new lesson 
is assigned. 

The lesson in spelling when so conducted 
is usually an examination in spelling, and 
there is very little teaching done, unless the 
discussion of the errors made and the subse- 
quent drill are very thorough. However, if 
this method is persisted in conscientiously, 
some of the children, possibly many, may in 
time become good spellers. It is, however, 
a matter of general knowledge that this meth- 
od does not always produce entirely satisfac- 
tory results. Frequently the very common 
and simple words are misspelled, sometimes 
through ignorance, sometimes through care- 
lessness. . Such words the children are sup- 
posed to know how to spell, and frequently, 
because of the supposed simplicity of such 
words, not sufficient time is devoted to the 
careful discriminating teaching of them. . 

The publishers of spelling-books often 
claim that the method followed in the one or 
the other of their spellers is the remedy for 
poor spelling, and, in truth, many of these 
books have been ingeniously contrived and 
carefully arranged. However, no one speller 
has yet been published that in all parts is 
adaptable to all conditions. There may be 
many words in the speller entirely superflu- 
ous in one respect, and it may be deficient in 
words in some other respect. 

As a rule, the spellers contain by far too 
many words. It is not infrequent to find from 
six to ten thousand words in a spelling-book, 
whereas the ordinary person uses only about 
two thousand in all that he ever has occasion 
to write. If this fact be true, and the proof 
will be brought subsequently, it is evident 
that those teachers who are using a speller 
of this character are teaching entirely too 
many words, many of which are merely use- 
less ballast. : 

The conscientious teacher, when selecting 
material for the spelling exercises, ought to 
ask, first of all, which words are most neces- 
sary to be taught, which are desirable, and 
which may safely be omitted. The young 
teacher cannot enter into extensive investiga- 
tion upon this point, and must rely upon the 
judgment and experience of others. . And 
even old and experienced teachers have not 
always the time, nor in some cases the ability, 
to make a judicious selection of words, the 
spelling of which is to be learned. 

It is just because of these facts that re- 
course is taken to the common spelling-book, 
and the principal object of the teacher usu- 
ally is to secure the one best adapted to her 
particular needs and conditions. 

When Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was super- 
intendent of the schools of Chicago, the need 
of a speller especially adaptable to the 
school children of that city became so press- 
ing that a committee of teachers was ap- 
pointed to compile a speller that would meet 
the particular and peculiar needs of the chil- 
dren. The educational authorities of the city 
of Milwaukee, too, some years ago, when 


dissatisfied with the spelling of the school 
children, discussed a spelling-bvok that 
would embody common words frequently 
misspelled in the usual written work of the 
various grades. 

Milwaukee’s plan of getting the words of 
the pupil’s vocabulary, which are really of- 
ten misspelled, and the drilling of the words 
on these personal lists, while requiring con- 
siderable effort on the part of the teacher, 
seems, however, to yield the most satisfactory 
results, 

The words in such lists are usually limited 
to about 1,500 or 2,000, of which at least 
twenty-five per cent are learned in the first 
three grades of school work. If the maxi- 
mum of 1,500 words is to be taught in the 
remaining five grades, it means 300 words a 
year, or about seven new words a week for 
forty weeks. Surely not a seemingly great 
task! The personal lists of the teacher, how- 
ever, rarely exceed 1,000 words which would 
reduce the number of words to be learned 
weekly to five or less, even allowing con- 
siderable latitude for reviews. 

Regarding the number of words which the 
average person uses, fairly definite informa- 
tion was secured by the Division of Educa- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation. This 
society published the result of an extensive 
investigation upon the vocabulary possessed 
by the average person. During Jaunary, 
1913, it conducted a study of the vocabularies 
found in 2,000 short business and personal 
letters. The object was to discover whether 
or not there exists a fairly definite body of 
words so generally used in ordinary corre- , 
spondence that they should form the core or 
basis of the spelling vocabulary taught in 
the lower grades of our elementary schools. 

The investigation was limited to an anal- 
ysis of simple business and personal letters, 
because the ordinary person requires a knowl- 
edge of spelling only when he writes, and 
he writes only personal memoranda and _let- 
ters. He does not write books or articles. 

In general, these letters were short, the 
total number of words in all the letters 
amounting to 110,160. Owing to the labor 
involved in tabulating the vocabularies, the 
entire letters were not analyzed, but a ran- 
dom sampling was made by tabulating the 
first word in each line of every letter, and 
making separate tabulations of the saluta- 
tions and endings. Following this method, 
and using index cards for record purposes, a 
word-by-word tabulation was made of 28,629 
words, or, roughly, of one-fifth of the entire 
number of words contained in all the letters. 

On the completion of the work, it was 
found that in the total number of 23,629 
words, only 2,001 different words were em- 
ployed. A total vocabulary of 2,001 separate 
words as a result of tabulating nearly 24, 000 
words taken at random from 2,000 letters of 
the most diverse and varied sort, written by 
2,000 different persons, seems astonishing|y 


(Continued on page 56) 
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headed toward the banking.” 

“Do look at poor Tlippity Ilop,” exclaimed 
Fanny Field Mouse. ‘Tis face is scratched, 
his stockings are torn, and his jacket is almost 
in ribbons.” 

Klip Flop began to laugh. 

“Tdon’tsee anything to laugh at,” said Fanny 
Kicld Mouse. Then Flip Flop told her about 
her brother’s New Year’s resolutions to keep 
his clothes tidy and in order, 

“T broke them the very first day, didavt 1?” 
said Hippity Hop on the way home. 

“Vos, but L’m glad you did,” was Flip Flop’s 
answer. 

When Mother Rabbity Bun heard the story 
she said she didn’t care how many torn coats 
and stockings she had to mend for such a brave 
Rabbity Bun. 
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Hippity Hop’s New Year’s Resolutions 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 


ce TO-DAY is New Year's,” said [lippity Ilop, 
“and L’in going to make resolutions.” 

“Ts it anew kind of candy?” asked lis sister 
Klip Flop in a puzzled tone; “or something to 
play with?” 

“It means,’ Hippity Hop explained, “making 
up your mind to give up careless or naughty 
things you used to do.”’ 

“And what res-o-lu-tions are you gone t 
make?” asked Flip Flop. 

Her brother looked a little shamefaced. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Flip Flop,” he said, “I’m 
avery careless rabbit sometimes. I’ve lost four 
pairs of mittens this winter and [ got a big tear 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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The Motion Picture and the School 


BY IRENE H. FARRELL, 


to criticize but rather through 
cooperation to make the pic- 
ture theater an exponent of 
y SG the best in community life, 
’ that it may bea living factor 
for all that is good in the home or in the 
school. 

Finding that the manager of our two mov- 
ing picture houses ought to see facts regard- 
ing the need of better pictures, I decided to 
make an investigation and research among 
high school pupils. The following question- 
naire with the resulting conclusions I handed 
to the manager. Fortunately, he is the editor 
of one of our weekly papers, and his interest 
was aroused to the extent that he gave the ar- 
ticle first page prominence in his publication. 






S wD] T is not the part of education 


(Questionnaire— 

1. How often do you attend picture shows ? 
2. At what time do you usually attend? 
3. What days do you usually attend? 

Do your parents like to have you go? 
Do your parents go with you? 

6. Do you go alone? 

7. Do you go with your friends? 

8. What do you learn from seeing picture 
shows? 

9. Do they affect your desire to read? 

10. Do they make you want to read news- 
papers? 

11. Do they make you want to read mag- 
azines ? 

12. Dothey make you want to read books? 

13. Do they affect your reading in any 
other way? 

14. Do you make use of what you see, or 
do you learn anything to help you in your 
studies at school? 

15. Do the pictures help in your interest 
in current events? How? 

16. Do the pictures affect your religion? 
How? 

17. Do the pictures hurt your eyes? 

18. Do you dream of the pictures you see? 
What do you dream? 

19. Do you think of the pictures often 
while you are in school? 


20. What kind of pictures do you remem- 
ber longest? 

21. Is your imagination affected? If so, 
how ? 

22. Do you like to read the books or plays 
before or after witnessing the presentation ? 

23. Do moving pictures affect your desire 
to attend school ? 

24. Number the following list in the order 
of your choice. 

(a) Spectacular. 
(b) Tragedy. 

(c) Comedy. 

(d) Romantic. 
(e) Travels. 

(f) Western. 

(gz) Thrillers. 
(h) Educational. 

25. What do you think of motion pictures 
in general ? 

The results indicated that the young peo- 
ple attended picture shows about twice a 
week,accompanied by their parents or friends. 
Few went alone. Their feuding habits were 
affected, one-fifth finding that the motion 
pictures, probably the news weeklies, in- 
creased the desire for newspaper reading. 
General reading was not so widely influenced, 
except that in every case where a picture was 
based on a book, there was registered an in- 
crease in the desire to read the work. News 
weeklies were found to have been very help- 
ful in the study of current events, geography, 
history, and picturized novels in English. 
Those suffering from eye trouble were the 
only ones whose eyes were irritated by look- 
ing at the pictures. 

The class of pictures given first choice was 
the ‘‘Spectacular,’’ which claimed its rank 
by a single vote over ‘“‘Travel’’ and ‘‘West- 
ern,’’ these tying for second place, and like- 
wise by asingle vote ranking above ‘‘Roman- 
tic,’’ ‘‘Comedy’’ and ‘‘Educational,’’ all of 
which were peculiarly given third place. 
‘«“Thrillers’’ and ‘“‘Tragedy’’ were relegated 
to the background, the former receiving three 
votes, the latter but one. From the opinion 
regarding ‘“Thrillers’’ we concluded that the 


Teacher of Latin and English, Onawa Public Schools, lowa 


pupils’ tuste must be refined and literary, 
but in respect to ‘‘Tragedy,’’ when we con- 
sidered that in schocl! much study is given to 
Shakespearian tragedy, we concluded that we 
are teaching something naturally disliked, or 
possibly that the tragic needs stronger culti- 
vation. Perhaps the pupils had in mind the 
overworked tragedy, as one boy said, ‘‘I dis- 
like tragedy in which the hero’s manly breast 
heaves with suppressed emotion. ’”’ 

‘‘Kducational’’ and ‘‘Travel’’ proved to be 
the classes remembered longest, while ‘‘Com- 
edy,’’ which ranked third by choice of sub- 
ject, received but one vote for being re- 
membered longest. 

As a result, two points stood out as impor- 
tant and valuable. First, the children were 
as a whole appreciative of the best in pic- 
tures and were vitally impressed by the best; 
and second, motion pictures may be used to 
supplement classroom instruction with pos- 
itive and effective results. It is advisable to 
encourage the best pictures ; it is sound ed- 
ucational doctrine to use this additional 
method of instruction. 

The interest of the town was aroused after 
the publication of the article, and I felt that 
all that was needed was a little perseverance. 
I secured practically all of the publications 
of the National Committee for Better Films, 
which is associated with the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures, and took them 
to the manager. We went over them together, 
and later, from a number of articles which I 
had filed away on this subject, he selected 
certain ones for publication in his weekly. 

As a result we are getting some of the 
best pictures, and there is no financial loss 
by the theater manager, but there is satisfac- 
tion on his partand thatofthe patrons. The 
school children now have wholesome amuse- 
ment, and take an active interest in this phase 
of community life, ‘‘the picture show,’’ 
which has been made elevating and uplifting. 
In turn, the school patrons have a keener in- 
terest in school affairs, knowing that the 
school is reaching out and touching vital 
problems. 
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Suggestions and Helps on Schoolroom Subjects 


War Lines 
By Ralph C. Jenkins 


OT lines of poetry epitomizing the war but lines 
N of little children, thousands of young Americans, 

all the way from California to the coast of 
Maine, marching straight and true in and out of 
school, week in and week out, year after year! These 
are the war lines. 

But unfortunately there are schools in which the 
children are not marching straight and true, but 
crooked and straggling. And there are others where 
the children are not marching at all, but are slouch- 
ing. Many teachers are not even attempting to form 
their children in good lines as they enter and leave 
the schoolhouse day after day. ‘hey make various 
excuses, ‘‘'The little tots are too small to keep straight 
lines,’’ ‘‘High school students are too old to be 
marched around like automatons,’’ ‘‘Rural school 
teachers haven’t time to waste in drilling ten or a 
dozen children to march in and out of school.’’ These 
excuses are often cloaks for mental and moral lazi- 
ness. School lines, especially in war times, are one 
good index of school efficiency. 

High school graduates have entered colleges this fall 
as college students, and at the same time regularly 
enrolled members of the United States Army. The 
high school, then, if it is to fit for college, must also 
prepare the way for soldier-like marching. Many high 
schools have adopted or will soon adopt some form of 
military training. If the elementary school is to pre- 
pare for high school, it cannot tolerate the slouching. 
lf both high and elementary schools are to fit directly 
for life, let them train the boys and girls to walk 
straight and true, not crooked and straggling. 

Methods of organizing lines differ in . different 
schools. Teachers whose rooms are provided with 
organs or whose buildings are equipped with a piano 
or phonograph can have the children march to music. 
Principals often delegate children to play fifes and 
drums at the outside doors when the pupils are march- 
ing in and out. Where sufiicient flags are available, 
it is a good plan to have the children frequently carry 
flags when they are inline. If the children are com- 
ing into the building, the flags may be distributed on 
the playground and collected in the rooms; if the lines 
are passing out, the flags will be distributed in the 
rooms and collected by two or more boys stationed at 
the end of the outside walk. 

Children should stand erect in line and if they are 
not carrying books or a flag, their hands should be 
free at thesides. Under no circumstances should boys 
be allowed to march with their hands in their pockets. 
Hold the lines until all are ready, to prevent strag- 
gling. In graded buildings teachers will have to dis- 
miss promptly to prevent gaps. Allow absolutely no 
talking. Where there is music, the children will 
march in time. I do not believe, however, that they 
should mark time with their feet before they are 
ready to march. Wherever I have observed children 
doing this, it has seemed that the ‘‘marking time’’ 
had degenerated into needless clatter. Some school 
officials require the pupils to walk on tiptoe. I[ think 
the practice abominable. The ‘‘genus homo’’ was not 
created to travel on its toes, and if we are preparing 
boys for military training well, who ever heard of 
columns of tiptoeing soldiers? 

In this time of national emergency, I would urge 
upon everyone of my fellow teachers the necessity for 
more serious attention to school lines. If by forming 
soldier-like habits of marching now, the children of 
to-day can be helped one bit in fulfilling their duties 
as the soldiers of to-morrow, our efforts will be amply 
repaid. Let us better our ‘‘war lines.’’ 


Graphs as Incentives 
By C. E. Miller 


HILDREN are always interested in determining 
C whether there has been any improvement in their 
abilities to do things. With systematic training, 
the great majority of pupils will progress. If this 
fact can be graphically illustrated, it will naturally 
be encouraging to every ambitious child. The com- 
mon monthly report, while very good, shows only 
averages; and averages do not appeal to children. If 
a child can see his daily averages, how the marks 
fluctuate, and the difference between his daily marks 
in September compared with those of May, he will be 
gratified by the improvement. Graphs also serve to 
make children appreciate the sincere efforts which the 
teacher has put forth in their behalf—no little thing 
in itself. 

Children as low as the third grade can be taught 
how to construct graphs. Even in this grade there is 
some written work, such as spelling and arithmetic. 
And even if there should be nothing except arithmetic, 
these daily marks will be quite interesting if shown 
by the use of graphs. As we ascend in the grades, 
additional branches may be included, and records kept 
neatly by each pupil. In the higher grades credit 
may be given in neatness and accuracy for such records. 

Besides, being easily understood by the parents, 
they are usually much interested in them. 

A suggestion or so as to the material required. 


Most schools use tablet paper which is ruled. The 
ruling on one side begins about two inches from the 
top, but on the other side the ruling covers the entire 
page. On the average pencil tablet there are from 
twenty-one to twenty-four lines on the fully ruled 
side. If the sheet is turned so that the ruling runs 
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Graph I 


vertically, and from five to ten lines ruled horizontally 
(from end to end), the graph is ready for the num- 
bering, which vertically is numbered from 100 down 
to, say, 50; horizontally, the numbering {corresponds 
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Graph II 


to the dates of school days during the moyth. 

The following graphs were made from pe neil tablet 
paper six by nine inches in size, turned so that the 
ruled lines run vertically. The top line is ruled hori- 
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zontally two inches from the top and gives plenty of 
space for the name of the subject, month of school, 
and any other data which the teacher may desire to 
place thereon. ‘These are actual graphs selected from 
among those of my own pupils. 

Graph I shows the evidence of carelessly prepared 
lessons; or, possibly, the poor marks are due to an ig- 
norance of how to study, rather than to neglected 
lessons. The latter seems to have heen the case, as a 
few personal demonstrations of ‘* How to Study’’ made 
an appreciable increase in perfect marks for this boy. 

Graph II, shows the same boy’s daily marks for the 
sixth month of school. The words were more diffi- 
cult, the same number was assigned, and there was 
considerably more home work in other branches as- 
signed than during the first month. This was sixth 
grade work, and the boy was eleven years of age. 

Graph I1I shows one made to designate the rating 
in neatness for the entire term. 


Vocational Guidance 
By Georgene H. Wilder 


N no other respect have our schools made so signal a 
| failure as in the matter of vocational guidance. Hd- 

ucation is preparation for life. We have developed 
the child’s brain and then turned him out into a world 
of highly specialized occupations to find some place 
for himself right or wrong. 

Not until he reaches high school age is it customary 
for either a boy or his parents to give serious con- 
sideration to the life work before him. His many 
teachers of the elementary schools usually give none 
at all. Girls are even more neglected, for the oid 
sentiment regarding their working still prevails, and 
it is taken for granted that their only serious life 
work will be that of wives and mothers. If men were 
all ‘‘strong oaks’? women might safely be reared as 
‘‘clinging vines.’’ Unfortunately, statistics show that 
half the divorces granted women are for drunkenness, 
non-support, and desertion. Other women marry only 
to be left widowed in a few years, with children as 
well as themselves tocare for. Itis just as necessary 
to give attention to the vocational guidance of girls 
as to that of boys. 

Neither should this matter be left until adolescent 





years are attained before a child’s especial talents are 
discovered. By that time lesser powers may come to 
the front because of especially favorable environment, 
or the child will yield to the wrong influence of friend- 
ship or possible flattery. Weak natures will submit 
to opposing circumstances and take the easiest course. 
Young children are most satisfactorily studied because 
of freedom from self-consciousness and affectation. 

When the child enters school this thoughtful obser- 
vation of his tendencies should begin. The teacher 
should be supplied annually with vocational cards for 
each child and before he leaves her class she should 
mark the ecard according to her observations during 
the time he has been with her. These cards should be 
only for the inspection of the parents and principal, to 
avoid having the opinion of one instructor unduly in- 
fluence another, as the value of these observations will 
largely depend upon their being made by — per- 
sons during successive years. 

The following arrangement of the card is sugges- 
tive rather than complete. 


(Child’s name. Age. Grade.) 


(Teacher’s name. ) 


{ 1. Literary. 
Artistic Talent 2. a and painting. 
3. Music. 
| 4. Dramatic. 
1. Mathematics. 
| 2. Quickness. 
Business Ability { 3. Executive ability. 
4. Initiative. 
{| 5. Self-confidence. 
1. Mechanical. 
| 2. House-keeping. 
| 3. Needlework. 
4, Special interest, such as boat- 
) building, stone work, etc. 
| 5. Strength. 
| 6. Deftness. 
7. Inventive power. 


Manual Talent 


L, P hy siology. 
2. Comme rical. 
Scientific < 3. Nature. 
4. Special interest, such as insects, 
birds, stars, ete. 
Religion and Philosophy. 
Quick wit. 
Argumentative mind. 
Remarkable memory. 

If the teachers could and would mark some such 
card with just a cross after the traits observed, par- 
ents would have a far more valuable record of the 
child’s ability than the usual percentages taken from 
examination papers. ‘The cards should be asperfectly 
honest estimate and if the teacher is unable to dis- 
cover any decided talents or tendencies of mind she 
should leave the ecard unmarked. Perhaps as the child 
develops another instructor may observe what was not 
plain in a lower grade. 

When the child enters high school the parents should 
find such a record of the greatest help in choosing his 
course of study. Similar cards should be kept by the 
high school. These should be in the principal’s office 
and when a teacher recognizes especial ability on the 
part of a pupil a record should be made on the voca 
tional card. During the first two years of the course 
pupils of similar natural bent should be ealled to 
gether and given talks upon the various callings es- 
pecially suited to them. ‘They should be told the con- 
ditions of the work, the possibilities of advancement, 
and the usual pay, as well as possible financial reward. 
When it can be managed they should visit workers al- 
ready busy with the prospective trades or professions 
and study the occupation by personal observation. If 
this were done many a square peg might be kept out 
of a round hole. 

Before any child from any grade is taken from 
school to go to work there should be consultation be 
tween the parents and teachers, his vocational cards 
studied and the parents and child advised as to his 
life work. In the large cities employers already cal! 
upon the principal of the high school to recommend 
workers and the schools will be ready before many 
years to render the community a most practical ser- 
vice as an employment agency 

Each community should employ one or more voca- 
tional guides whose sole business it should be to make 
a thorough study of all trades and professions and to 
be ready to give both general and personal advice. 
He should know the qualifications for each worker, the 
necessary preparation, where and how it can be ob- 
tained and at what expense. He should be thoroughly 
familiar with all the universities and colleges in the 
vicinity where he lives, and have in his office cata- 
logues of more distant institutions. Jt should be his 
duty to find proper vocational speakers and to go 
about with the groups of students visiting stores, 
offices, factories, hospitals, etc. He should be in his 
office during regular hours ready to advise children 
and their parents. In such a profession as this of vo- 
cational guide we have a splendid life work for many 
men and women, and one’quite as useful and honorable 
as that of medicine or the law. 
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Suggestions and Helps on Schoolroom Subjects—continues 


Teaching First Aid 
By Violet A. Ryder 


" EDITOR'S NOTE: These suggestions supplement admirably the 

‘ Four Lessons in First Aid Instruction,’ found on page 16 of this 

issue. The author, Mrs. Fryer, emphasizes the value of dramatiza- 

tion in teaching the facts of First Aid, 

6c ELP! Help! He’s drowning! Oh, dear, dear! 
H only 


what shall I do? Poor ‘tommy! My 
Help! 


brother! What will mother say? 
Help! Some one help him! Oh! oh! oh!’’ 

‘‘Esther, Esther,’’ came a quiet young voice, *‘lis- 
ten! Maynard has him now. Becalm. He is bring- 
ing him ashore. See! Now! We must work quickly. 

‘‘Jim, keep the crowd back. Your knife. There! 
Your coats, boys. Help lift him. All right. One, 
two, three, one * * Hold his head, Charlie. 
That’s it, Lena, rub his legs. Get some blankets 
Ruth. ”’ 

‘len minutes later all the children of the little rural 
school were again in their seats. Their ‘‘First Aid’’ 
lesson was over. They had not only learned, but had 
actually taken part in the resuscitation of a drowning 
man. 

That is the way I teach my First Aid classes now— 
by aid of dramatization. The regular physiology and 
hygiene of our course I had always managed with tol- 
erable success but teaching First Aid! I had to ad- 
mit it was a miserable failure. Never was | able to 
impress the children either with the importance of 
the subject or the importance of learning how to treat 
the subject. ‘They lacked interest. It was all in the 
day’s work. The First Aid lessons in the physiology 
were studied, ‘‘learned,’’ glibly recited, and—forgot- 
ten. These things were not essential, at least for 
children, and they were too complicated anyway; no 
one could be expected really to remember them. Thus 
they reasoned and acted accordingly. 

However, | had been thinking all the time of some 
way, some device, to arouseinterest. ‘Then the Junior 
Red Cross came up. Members of this organization 
should know how to administer First Aid to the in- 
jured; it is part of the training. So I began to con- 
sider. Dramatization is such a pleasure why should 
not the so-called ‘‘play element’’ be introduced in the 
physiology class? Why should we not pretend that 
some one really was hurt, and that we must give 
First Aid? So I devolved this plan of dramatization, 
and it certainly has solved the problem. The pupils 
not only like the First Aid class but are eager for it, 
and, more than that, they really retain what they have 
learned. We take two fifteen-minute periods a week 
until we have covered all the topics. Then we start 
all over again, going through all the ‘‘Aids’’ on an 
averge about three times. One ‘‘Aid’’ is taken up in 
each lesson and is acted only once. So by the end of 
about fourteen weeks the methods of First Aid are 
well impressed upon the minds of all. 

Now the most essential part of this dramatization 
is the ‘‘atmosphere.’’ Some local color must be in- 
troduced to create the proper setting. The children 
must work themselves up to the point where they 
almost believe that such a catastrophe has actually 
occurred. For instance, in fainting, the girls sug- 
gested that it should be Mrs. Bluebeard who had 
fainted and Sister Anne who revived her. In accord- 
ance with this suggestion, we started the conversa- 
tion from the point just before where the unfortunate 
lady faints. 


* 


Bluebeard—Yes, madam, you must die! I have 
waited long enough. 

Poor Lady—Oh, grant me one moment, I beg of 
you! One little moment to breathe a prayer! 
Bluebeard—No! ‘The time is up, madam. 

saber; enter brothers; lady faints. ) 

In drowning, we imagined that Lieutenant Barker, 
‘*Somewhere in France,’’ was reconnoitering on No 
Man’s Land. Accidentally he fell into a deep, water- 
filled trench. By the time he was dragged out, he 
was almost drowned. His men hastened to revive 
him. 

For poison, we pretended that Cinderella’s two sis- 
ters were so vexed with themselves at their sister’s 
good fortune, that they attempted self-annihilation. 
The sweet-tempered Cinderella discovered it just in 
time and with the aid of her godmother, succeeded in 
restoring them. 

For broken bones, we imagined that Jack the Giant- 
killer had fallen from the top of his beanstalk and 
sustained injuries. At another time, we came upon 
Captain Rogers just as he was falling from his aero- 
plane. 

We took the case of Blanche of Devon (Lady of the 
Lake) for burning clothing. Fitz James and his fol- 
lowers were just in time. Blanche, incidentally, was 
restored to her own reason by the sudden and nearly 
fatal accident. 

We could not decide whom to afflict with a sun- 
stroke. Finally it was suggested that Nokomis, Hia- 
watha’s faithful grandmother, should be the victim. 
So Hiawatha, besides learning how to— 


(Raises 


‘*Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers,’’ 


learned also how to save the life of his beloved grand- 
mother. 

The heart attack was assigned to poor old Ponce de 
Leon, when he found that his Land of Flowers did 
not boast of a Fountain of Youth. He knew then 
that he must give up the young girl with whom he 
was so hopelessly in love. Nothing was left for him 
in life. He must go back to Spain, look again upon 
that beautiful face, see her shrink from hoary age, 
watch the airy lightness of her step, feel the painful 
stiffness of his tread, see the sunlight and youth danc- 
ing in her eyes, conscious of the blurred, faded, watery 
—oh! and the attack was on. Help was at hand, 
though, in the form of the sturdy members of his crew. 

When I began these series, I found it necessary to 
be one of the participants myself, in order to promote 
the desired ‘‘atmosphere."’ Here isa specimen of one 
of the first lessons. 

**Children, you understand how a person suffering 
from sunstroke should be treated. We ’ve studied and 
discussed it. Now we’ll follow out Doris’ suggestion 
and have poor Nokomis—Hiawatha’s grandmother— 
taken with a sunstroke. Several squaws are near by 
and become panic-stricken when they see her condi- 
tion. Hiawatha takes charge and revives her. Alice 
may be Nokomis; Clifford, Hiawatha. Girls of the 
third grade and J will be the squaws, and the rest of 
the children, the crowd of Indians that would natu- 
rally appear.”’ 

The children came to the front. Hiawatha busied 
himself off in one corner with a bow and arrow. No- 
komis and her squaws were about their work. Sud- 
denly Nokomis toppled over. Everyone ran. Hia- 
watha seemed to know his part, but the squaws stood 
about in awkward embarrassment. I began my role. 

**Oh, dear,’’ I cried, ‘‘oh,’’ dear, she’s dead! Oh, 
dear! She was good to me,’’ I wailed. My grief 
was pitiable to see. The squaws watched in statue- 
like stolidity—true Indian stoicism. They forgot to 
be panic-stricken. I nudged one of them. ‘‘'l'ry and 
comfort me,’’ Lurged. They tried, and were so far 
successful that 1 soon suffered myself to be led away 
by them. However my morbid curiosity would get 
the better of me, and I would take a furtive peep at 
the stricken Nokomis. Then there would be more 
shrieks and groans. Care should be taken by the 
teacher not to overact her part and thus turn the les- 
son into a farce. 

Hiawatha, meanwhile, was doing his part. He had 
quietly removed his grandmother to a remote corner 
of the room and piaced a coat under her head. Cold 
water was sent for and applied. ‘The other redskins, 
by means of a club, were kept at a discreet distance. 
With the revival of Nokomis, the scene was over. The 
aged unfortunate was gently led to a more comfort- 
able seat, the crowd dispersed, and the children re- 
turned to their other studies. 


Fundamental Aims 
By Lewis S. Mills 


OME of the fundamental aims for teachers in the 
S elementary schools are as follows: 

1. To present in an orderly manner some definite 
ideas from the whole field of knowledge; to acquaint 
the child with the world in which he lives and the 
civilization into which he is born; of his relation to 
these, including his duties and his privileges. In this 
way to provide for the right exercise of all his useful 
powers, mental, moral, esthetic, manual, and construc- 
tive, through good instruction and wise discipline. 

2. To guard and promote the child’s normal physical 
development. 

3. To enable him to see that the prizes of life, 
wealth, leisure, usefulness, service, and honor must 
be earned. 

4, To teach him that the world owes no one a living 
unless he earn it honestly and fairly. 


We must remember that the old, narrow course of 
study has passed away as the dew from the morning 
grass; its formal content and mechanical routine are 
doomed. These days call for closest connection with 
life that is outside the school. . All subjects that we 
teach and all methods that we use must pass the fol- 
lowing examination safely, or be cast aside: Are these 
things used outside of school, and in the manner we 
are teaching them? 

Parents may help teachers to bring the subject 
matter and methods of the schools up to a par with 
the business and social practice of the best in the 
community. 

Plan for the serious purposes of life: (1) self-sup- 
port; (2) intelligent and active participation in human 
affairs—-to work with one’s associates in harmony and 
fairness. 

Let the affairs of the school make the children bet- 
ter able to meet the social and busines life of the 
home and of the town. Endeavor to make the school 
a live, interesting, wide-awake place, rather than the 
kind of place described by Washington Irving in his 
story of Sleepy Hollow: ‘*The low murmur of the 
pupils’ voices conning over their lessons might be 
heard on a drowsy summers’ day.”’ 


Remember that learning consists in power to do as 
well as to quote from books. Our school courses have 
consisted, and rightly, of arithmetic, reading, writing, 
spelling, geography, and history, but we have made 
too little application of them, and the children have 
soon forgotten them. You who are teachers, why do 
you teach history? What good has the last week’s 
work in geography done the boys and girls in your 
school ? Why not consider quantitive arithmetic? Why 
not apply geography to the locality? Why not show 
from past and present events in your town how his- 
tory is made and what it means? 

Instead of formal compositions about long ago and 
things far away, why not write of what happens on 
the way to school, a description of the village post 
office, an account of the events of the past week? Or 
an argument for more State road or cleaner streets? 

The aim of education, in brief, is the perfect man 
and the perfect woman. The school has a relatively 
small but important part in the accomplishment of 
this aim. The home has by far the larger task, but 
the school may connect school work with the daily 
activities of the child; correlate with the world be- 
yond the schoolroom more closely. —— with the 
things and methods peculiar to the school and found 
no where else! Have an aim and know why you teach 
each subject; not reasons you have read in books or 
papers, but reasons of your own which the child and 
you understand, and that have some visible and prac- 
tical value. The child is more than the course of 
study. ‘To reach each child, to know what he thinks 
and how he thinks, to enable him to acquire facts and 
skill of thought and action, coupled with right ideals, 
is the task before us. It is not an elusive task, but 
a real task. It is not an impossible task, but it de- 
mands our best effort. 


A Report on an Experiment in History 
By Regina Zimmerman 


HERE was a wail from the teacher group. It 
T started with a solo on the part of Miss Smith, 

but ended with a rising chorus of acquiescence 
from the other members. 

“*T just can’t seem to rouse the children to worth 
while recitations. I give them the European back- 
ground, I trace the connection of events with previ- 
ous happenings, I give them prepared outlines with 
page references for their text and supplementary 
work, and study the difficult parts in class with them. 
I show them pictures and objects, and read extracts 
from books of source material, but all in vain. When 
1 give them blank maps to fill in, their expressions 
are as blank as the maps themselves. When I call 
for a discussion it becomes a series of ‘‘pumping’’ 
questions on my part. When I assign collateral read- 
ing even of the ‘‘inspirational’’ type, instead ‘‘of 
reading a whole chapter where one page was sug- 
gested,’’ as Johnson says the children will do, most 
of them have not even opened the book. Their idea 
of an excursion is a picnic and general good time. 
I’m going back to rote-learning and ‘‘keeping-in’’ 
forever and ever, the way I was taught history when 
I went to school.’’ 

The critic teacher had not studied the class in ques- 
ion very carefully, but her observation had led her to 
believe that Miss Smith did not impress her class 
with a sense of responsibility for their work, and in 
her zeal and enthusiasm did too much for them. 

Using Bagley* as a guide, we passed quickly over the 
incentives appealing to the instinct of emulation, and 
then endeavored to see if the social instinct could be 
utilized. After much discussion the following plan 
was evolved: Each class would be divided, according 
to mental ability, into two teams, with a captain or 
score-keeper on each side, the object being to attain 
the greatest number of points in a specified time. A 
recitation of the ‘‘E’’ (Excellent) type would merit 
one point, one of the ‘‘V. G.’’ ‘(Very Good) a halt- 
point. Anything below ‘‘V. G.’’ would not deserve 
consideration. Notebooks and blank maps were to be 
graded on the same plan for neatness and accuracy. 
Reports, when given, were to be assigned to one or 
more members of each group, and as far as possible, 
were to involve a similar degree of effort. In col- 
lateral work, in addition to the points that could be 
gained through a good recitation on the reading 
assigned, extra points could be earned by those pupils 
who had done additional reading. 

The plan was tried and met with varying success. In 
the fourth and fifth grades it proved another disci- 
plinary problem for harried practice teachers, as ‘the 
children were more interested in counting the points 
than in the recitation itself. In one class, however, 
it almost caused a riot, through the voicing of claims 
to win extra points by the enthusiastic members. In 
the sixth and seventh grades it almost invariably met 
with success, and in the case of Miss Smith’s class, 
aroused such a degree of interest that the children 
learned to take the recitation into their own hands, 
and the teacher's greatest fault, ‘‘the talking habit,’’ 
was forcibly overcome. 


* William Chandler Bagley, author of many books on schoolroom 
subjects, 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. The little mouse is gray. Color its feet and the lining of 
its ears a light pink. The clock is light brown with a white face and gold hands. The subject of the February outline is Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, M; 
Son John. 

















'Dickery, dickery, dock!’ 


the mouse ran up the 
clock; 


The clock struck one, 
and the mouse ran 
down, 

,Dickery, dickery, dock!, 
























































Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 

paid, at 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than = ~— 
i one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 

an assortment of Mother Goose Out!ines and the ad 

double page posters, as shown on pages 24 and 25, 

at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 


tures appear in our pages every month, | De Sa ij ¥Fo¢ce L lea ve t aad, 
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The Story of a Soap Bubble 


P, UP, up they went, great glittering 

| | balls whose rainbow colors caught and 
reflected the sunlight as they danced for 

a momentin the breeze before disappearing. 
Watching them, shrieking with delight when 
an extra large one sailed aloft, puffing out 
plump cheeks and inflating sturdy chests in 
their efforts to launch them faster and bigger, 
stood two little overalled men, splashed with 
suds and soaked to their elbows, blowing the 
dancing soap bubbles from snowy clay pipes. 





2. ee 


Courtesy of Armour’s Farm Bureau, 
Seasoning Room in the Armour Soap Works 
Some soaps are better when seasoned. Such soaps are cast in molds and 
allowed to stand in cool, dry rooms for a certain period of time. 


“Oh, look!’’ cried one, ‘‘mine is a cannon 
hall fighting for liberty !’’ 

‘*Mine is a balloon over in France!’’ called 
the other, and then the lunch bell sounded, 
and pipes and suds were whisked away and 
fairyland seemed to vanish. _ 

But later, as they watched a sudden rain 
sweep across the recently sunny porch, auntie 
gathered in the two disconsolate little men 
and opened a new fairyland for their eager 
eyes. 

‘*That soap you were using this morning, ”’ 
she said, ‘‘was the home of myriads of busy 
little sprites and elves who had been called 
from all over the country and gathered into 
that package to work for vou. Really, they 
are regular little soldiers, selected for spe- 
cial duty and drilled and trained in the Army 
of Cleanliness until they are ready to attack 
the enemy in any form.’ 

A small boy glanced at his unusually clean 
hands, still somewhat withered from long 
contact with the soap-suds of the morning, 
and made a mental note. 

‘*Tell us about ’em,’’ he commanded. 


TH SOAP OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


There are so many, many different kinds 
of soap, and these are used for such a va- 
riety of purposes, that it is a little hard to 
know where to begin, but do you remember 
the great billowing plains you crossed last 
summer on your way to California? Do you 
recall the wide stretches of wild grass where 





BY EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


the cattle roamed, and the almost endless 
fields of corn and alfalfa and forage? 

In the long ago, when the Indians held all 
this great territory, the only ‘‘soap’’ they 
had was from the root of a weed that sof- 
tened slightly in water and helped to rub 
away the dirt from their faces and hands if 
they wanted to be very much dressed up and 
painted for battle or council fire. To-day this 
same country is one of our principal sources of 
real soap, but it does not come from the root of 
a weed, though it has its 
beginning in the fertile soil. 

The Indians are almost 
gone now, and in their place 
the white man has built cities 
and developed farms, but 
nowhere would the farm pay 
for the trouble and work it 
takes to raise hay and grain 
if it were not for the cattle 
and sheep and hogs that are 
raised there too. 

Here is where the meat 
packing industry stepped in 
and gave the farmer a profit- 
able market for his cattle. 
As you are aware, not every 
part of the animal is suit- 
avle for food purposes, and 
in the old way of handling it 
there was very much waste. 
Under the methods followed 
by the big packing companies 
there is none of this. Per- 
haps the must important of these inedible 
parts, at least so far as quantity is concerned, 
are the fats that accumulate by tons where so 
many animals are killed for meat; and as the 
fats are a very important part of soap, you 
can see that the very first battalion of your 
soap-soldiers comes from the farms and 
ranches all over the country, though prin- 
cipally, of course, from the great cattle 
states of the west. 














Courtesy of Armour's Farm Bureau, 


Milling Machines 
After the liquid soap has been chilled and shredded, 
it passes to the milling machines where perfumes 
and emollient ingredients are added and thoroughly 
mixed with the shredded soap. 


Not all the fats in soap come from ani- 
mals, however, for some soaps require the 
finest of oils, and these are gathered from 
tropical trees and olive groves, and other. ex- 


pensive and rare sources in foreign countries, 
as well as in America. But whether these 
fats come directly from plants or from ani- 
mals that eat the plants, the land, the fer- 
tile soil, is the first source of it all. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CHEMIST 


To convert these fats and oils into soap 
one must have an ingredient known as an 
alkali, which breaks down the little fat par- 
ticles, releases some parts of them that are 
more useful elsewhere than in soap, and com- 
bines the different elements with water into 
a smooth, pasty substance known as ‘‘soup- 
stock. ’’ 














Courtesy of Armour’s Farm Bureau, 


Stamping Machine 
The bars are divided into smaller divisions and 
placed in the stamping machine. It is here that 
the soap takes its final form—oblong, round, square, 
oval, according to the die used. 


It is not so many years ago that a great 
many people made their own soap, especially 
for the laundry and rough work. The fats 
from meat and cooking were saved, an alkali, 
or lye, was distilled from ashes, and in a 
great kettle in the backyard a horrible smell- 
ing and worse looking substance was pro- 
duced. It was really soap, and in that day 
it had to answer for a!] sorts of purposes, but 
if we tried to use it now we should find it 
would take the skin off our hands and the 
paint off our walls and ruin our clothes. In 
those days soap making was largely guess 
work, but now the chemist and scientist have 
stepped in and solved the early problems, so 
that now everything needless is eliminated, 
and the rest is combined into a perfect whole 
that does good instead of harm. Even laun- 
dry soaps are now made with the same care 
and knowledge that is expended on the toilet 
soap of a princess, and there is no more dis- 
agreeable odor about a modern, up-to-date 
soap factory than there is about the cleanest 
bakery. In these large modern factories, 
where hundreds of varieties of soap are made, 
the most glistening cleanliness prevails; the 
attendants are uniformed, and every process 
is done by machinery, so that nowhere is your 
toilet soap touched by a human hand until 
you yourself take it from its dainty wrapper. 


THE PROCESS 


if you were to go to one of these great fac- 
tories they would show you first, probably, 
the immense stores of raw materials from 
which the different soaps are made—great 


(Continued on page 59) 
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January Primary Hints and Helps 


Little Civics for Litile Citizens 
Those Who Endure Hardness for Us 
By Barbara Reid 


ALK with the children about the great amount of 
labor it takes to procure food, fuel, clothing, and 
all the comforts we regard so lightly because we 

have never been without them. Lead them to see how 
much we owe to the faithful workers who bring them 
to us and how much difficulty they often go through to 
bring them. The following sentences may be written 
on the blackboard for a sight reading lesson, or for a 
language lesson to be copied by the children. 
P Many men work very hard that we may live in com- 
ort. 

They go out in dreadful storms and get all cold and 
wet. 

Sometimes they are in danger of losing their lives. 

But they go out, no matter how bad it is, to bring 
us what wd need. 

I know, because my father is a milkman. 

One day it was very stormy and cold. 

I said, ‘‘Do not go out with the milk to-day, father. 

‘‘The snow is blowing so that you cannot see your 


way. 

‘*The roads are drifted as high as the horses’ heads. 

‘*I am afraid you will be lost or will freeze.’’ 

I begged him to stay at home where it was warm. 

a he said, ‘‘I must go. The babies must have 
milk. 

‘*Babies cannot live without milk.’’ 

So he drove off in the storm. 

How I watched for him to come back! I was afraid 
he would never come! 

He was white with snow from head to foot. 

He was so cold that he could hardly move. 

I ran to take his snowy clothes. 

I brought him a dry coat and warm slippers. 

He was so tired that he went to sleep in his chair. 

I think he is a very good citizen. 

My father says that many men work as hard for us 
as he works. 

I would not waste milk for anything. 

I would not waste anything men work so hard to 
bring us. 

I think it is fine to have strong men to go through 
hardships to bring what women and children must have 
in order to live. 

I am sure that they are the very best kind of 
citizens. 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 


N PAGE 17 of this issue will be found a Window 
O 'l'ransparency having a patriotic motto which was 
taken from the second section of the $5000 Prize 
Code of Morals for Children, written for the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction, by William J. 
Hutchins. 

In connection with this timely handwork, it will be 
well worth while for teachers to copy on the black- 
board the section of the Code from which the motto 
was taken, and ask chiidren to memorize it for indi- 
vidual and concert recitation and to copy it in patriotic 





hookiets decorated with patriotic symbols. 
‘Phe third law is 
THE LAW OF SELF-RELIANCE 

The Good American is Self-Reliant. 

Self-coneeit is silly, but self-reliance is necessary 
to boys and girls who would be strong and useful. 

1. I will gladly listen to the advice of older and 
wiser people, but I will learn to think for myself, 
choose for myself, act for myself. 

2. I will not be afraid of being laughed at. 

3. I will not be afraid of doing right when the crowd 
does wrong. 


Child Psychology 
By Rena Edna Reynolds 


‘*My dear Miss Rachel, 

Sperry is a very nervous child and stutters a little 
whén he gets excited. I suspect you will have some 
trouble understanding him. 1 do hope he will get 
along all right. I feel sure he will. I am so pleased 
with Jack’s work. He thinks there is nobody like 
Miss Rachel. 

“‘Sincerely yours. 
‘‘Mary P. Caldwell. 
‘‘Mrs. James L. Caldwell.’’ 


Jack, white-headed, blue-eyed, with a baby lisp and 
endearing baby way, had been in school two weeks. 
Sperry, two years older than Jack, tall, lank, red- 
headed, ugly, stood before me for the first time. Jack 
had confided that Sperry hated school, hated his 
teachers, hated everybody. ‘‘He won’t go to school 
unless mamma makes him,’’ he added. 

I read the note again while I waited for Jack to help 
his brother put his books in the desk. ‘‘I do hope he 
will get along all right. I feel sure he will,"’ I read 
again. So she had faith in Sperry and me. Not all 
mothers trust their children. I decided, with a little 
glow in my heart, that Sperry ‘‘should get along.’’ 

When third grade reading time came, Sperry grew 
flushed and nervous. His hands and feet moved rest- 
lessly, and his eyes sought my face. He was waiting 
and dreading for the time to come when he should 
have to stand beside his desk, facing the curious, cruel 
battery of childish eyes, and stutter his heart out. 

I suggested to the children in the reading section 
that perhaps they were tired of sitting and would like 
to form a semicircle around my desk. I wanted 
Sperry near me. I also wanted him in a less conspic- 
uous position. 

When | called on him to read, he jumped nervously. 
Then, hot, embarrassed, close to tears, he stuttered his 
way through the first sentence and started on the sec- 
ond. It was trying for us all. At last I thought to 
help him over some of the words by pronouncing them. 
When he heard my voice he grew calmer, but the 
stammering did not cease. 

‘“*That will do, Sperry,’’ I said, when he had reached 
the end of the short paragraph. ‘‘ Marie, will you 
read, please?’’ Marie began dutifully, then she looked 
up, puzzled. Sperry had continued to read, and in low, 
defiant tones! I spoke to him; he glanced up ner- 


vously, the color hot in his face, but he did not stop 
‘*That will do, Sperry,’’ I said abruptly. He came to 
a trailing’ pause. 

A speculative buzzing swept the room. ‘‘Sperry 
has disobeyed Miss Rachel What will she do?’’ 

‘“*1 do hope he will get along all right. I feel sure 
he will,’’ came to me, and | thought of the anxious 
mother waiting to know how her older boy’s first day 
in the new school would turn out. I went quietly on 
with my class. 

In the afternoon, when, at the end of Sperry’s para- 
graph, I called on another member of the class to read, 
Sperry read on as before, hurriedly, defiantly. I re- 
mained silent. Presently he stopped. ‘lhe children 
looked at me again to see what I would do. I knew 
the child did not like to read; there was some motive 
behind. his disobedience and until 1 could discover this 
motive, I intended to say nothing. 

The third time the child read I found out the reason. 
As soon as he felt that the attention of the class was 
no longer centered on him but on the person chosen 
to read next, his self-consciousness and nervousness 
vanished, and he could read without a stutter. In 
fact he was an excellent reader. He only wanted his 
schoolmates and me to know this. 

‘Sperry reads nicely when he thinks nobody is lis- 
tening to him,’’ I said to the children with a kindly 
smile. ‘* Indeed, I believe he is going to be one of our 
best readers!’’ 

Sperry looked at me in angry surprise. ‘Then his 
eyes filled with tears as they met mine, and he tried 
to smile. 

Sperry did not become one of our best readers. [| 
believe he would have, though, if he could have been 
left alone during that period. Although his stuttering 
never entirely ceased, in the course of time, it occurred 
less frequently, and when he came to know us as his 
friends, not his tormentors, his reading improved. 

I had the child only a year. During that time he 
came regularly, and he seemed to enjoy his school. | 
was proud to know that at the end of the year Sperry, 
too, thought there was nobody ‘‘like Miss Rachel.’’ 


Word Drills 
By Pearl C. Hiser 
BALLOONS 
ORD drills are neither monotonous nor tiresome 
W when ‘‘sugar coated.’’ A number of circles 
eight or ten inches in diameter are drawn on 
the blackboard, each one made of brilliant chalk of a 
different color. We make believe that these are bal- 
loons. Within each circle is written one of the words 
of the day's drill. The pupils eagerly vie with one 
another to find who can buy the most balloons (cor- 
rectly pronounce the words). During the first year 
work color recognition may be introduced. 
BOUNCING BALL 
A happy method of learning difficult words lies in 
having the words written upon the blackboard, with a 
good rubber ball as assistant. The teacher throws 
the ball against the board, and the pupil who can 
pronounce the word it touches may bounce it next. 
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January Primary Hints and Helps—Continued _ 


Making Use of a War Story 
By Lulu McN. Cain and Clara Hickman 


N THESE strenuous days, when teachers are asked 
| to present all of the various war activities of the 

Government to their pupils, they will no doubt be 
vlad of such material as the following story. 

‘The story will serve not only to arouse interest in 
ways of helping the Government win the war, but 
should make an excellent basis for languaye work. 

‘lo supplement the story, the children should be told 
about the Government’s need for black walnut, and 
the work of the Scouts in locating the trees. Talks 
ihout food conservation would naturally follow a dis- 
cussion of the story. 

After the children are thoroughly familiar with the 
story they should reproduce it in their own language. 
Paper cuttings of the characters of the story will give 
an added interest. Finally, the children will take de- 
light in putting the story into dramatic form. 


THE LITTLE OLD LADY WHO HELPED 


This is the story of a little old lady who lived with 
her cat, her chickens, and her canary in a little old 
house on the top of ahill. The little old house was 
not at all beautiful to look at. It sadly needed paint 
and it had a leaky roof. But in front of the house 


was a grove of beautiful black walnut trees. 
The little old lady loved her home, for her grand- 
father had been born there, and her father and her- 


Paper Cuttings Evolved from the Story “The Little Old Lady Who Helped” 


self. Best of all, she loved the noble trees that swept 
from the narrow leaning porch to the white roadway 
below. 

Many people who passed along the roadway noticed 
the trees, and offered to buy the little old lady’s home, 
not because they wanted the shabby little house, but 
for the sake of the wonderful trees. 

‘I don’t care what happens to the old place when I 
am dead,’’ she said; ‘‘but as long as [ live I will not 
sell one bit of it—not even one tree!’’ And the chick- 
ens and the cat and the canary seemed to understand 
it. 

Then the war came! In the village at the foot of 
the hill all the women were busy rolling bandages, 
cutting out clothes for little children ‘‘over there,’’ 
and selling Thrift Stamps-and Liberty Bonds. Now 
the little old lady knew what war was. She remem- 
bered when she was a girl and her own dear brother 
went away to fight for his country. How she longed 
to help! She couldn’t sew much, for her little old 
hands were too trembly. She was too feeble to 
walk down to the village to help. What could a little 
old lady do? 

Then one day she heard of Mr. Hoover and his plan 
to have everybody save food. Right away the little 
old lady decided that that was one thing she could do. 
And first of all she told Puss and the canary about it. 

‘“*You see,’’ she said to the cat that was purring 
contentedly in her lap, ‘‘you and Dicky-bird and the 
chickens are all the family I have. And every mem- 
























































ber of this family is going to help win the war.”’ 

Of course, neither Puss nor the canary knew what 
their mistress was talking about, but one purred as 
loudly as he could, and the other chirped gaily, as if 
to say, ‘‘All right. Anything you say.”’ - 

Henceforth Puss ate skimmed milk instead of 
cream, and the little old lady put one lump of sugar 
in her tea instead of three, and had one egg instead o! 
two for breakfast. All the other eggs she gave to the 
Red Cross in the village to be sold for the good of the 
cause. Even the canary was denied his occasiona! 
lump of sugar. 

Weeks went by. When the little old lady read of 
the brave deeds of our soldier boys in France, she 
wished more than ever to help. ‘‘If only I had some- 
thing precious to give!’’ she exclaimed one day to 
Puss, who as usual was curled up in her lap. 

Just then there came a sharp rap at the front door 
of the little old house. When the little old lady opened 
the door there stood a smiling young lad in the uni- 
form of a Boy Scout. 

‘‘Good day, madam,’’ said the Scout as he politely 
doffed his cap, ‘‘I am looking for the owner of these 
fine walnut trees. 

‘“‘The trees are mine,’’ replied the little old lady. 

‘*Will you sell them to Uncle Sam?”’ asked the boy. 

And then he explained that the Government wanted 
black walnut from which to make gunstocks and pro- 
pellers for airplanes. 

‘*Sell my beautiful trees!’’ cried the little old lady. 
‘“‘Why, they are the most precious things I own!”’ 
Just then she felt Puss rubbing up against her dress. 
‘«P-r-r-r!P-r-r-r!’’ Puss’s soft voice reminded her 
mistress of how she had wished that she had some- 
thing precious to give. 

At once the little old lady made up her mind. She 
invited the boy into the dim parlor with its haircloth 
furniture as shiny as satin. For a long time the two 
talked earnestly together. As the boy walked down 
the hill his face was a-light, for in the pocket of his 
blouse he carried a paper which the little old lady had 
signed. 

To-day the beautiful walnut trees are gone—all 
given gladly to her country by their owner. She still 
lives in the little old house at the top of the hill with 
her chickens, her cat, and her canary. ‘The house 
looks shabbier than ever, for there are no fine trees 
to hide it. Puss is a little thinner and her mistress a 
little slimmer. But Dicky-bird still sings cheerily to 
show how happy they all are to be doing what they 
can for their country. 


Devices for Word Drills 
By Marjorie F. Griswold 


HAVE originated from familiar childhood games the 
| following devices as aidsin word drills. ‘They ap- 

peal to little ones and hold their interest. 

HIDE AND SEEK 

Have words on the board as for a regular drill. 
Choose one child to ‘‘hide,’’ that is, to think of some 
word that is onthe board. Give two children pointers. 
Each child in turn asks ‘‘Is it 2?’ naming some word 
on the board. ‘The one finding the right word may be 
the child to ‘‘hide’’ next. 


HIDE THE THIMBLE 


Place a thimble on the finger of some child. Select 
a child to find the word chosen by the thimble child. 
He closes his eyes or hides while the thimble child 
touches a word among a list of words written on the 
board. The child who is to find the word takes a 
pointer and asks, ‘‘Is it ——?’’ The others answer 
‘*Cold’’ if he has chosen a word far away from the 
thimble word. If he chooses next a word near the 
thimble word, the class answer in unison ‘‘Warmer.’”’ 
If he names the thimble word they say ‘‘ Hot,’’ mean- 
ing that he has the right word. The one with the 
pointer becomes the chooser of the next word, anda 
new child is selected to find the word. 


PEANUT RACE 


Write two rows of words, with about six words in a 
row. Give two children pointers. Each takes a row 
of words. Taking turns, they give the words in their 
respective order; if one misses he has to begin his row 
over again. The one getting through his words first 
wins. This game may be likened to carrying a peanut 
on a knife. 





MUSH-POT 


Put words in rows and have several rows. The child 
at the head of the class gives the first word in the first 
row, and so on down the rowsinturn. The teacher 
uses no pointer, the children must keep their places 
and call their words. If one fails to do either he is 
‘thrown into the mush-pot,’’ that is, he steps to one 
side. In order to get out, when any one fails to give 
a word, the one in the mush-pot must be ready to give 
the word. If he can, he gets out, and the one who 
missed gets in. Keep a record on the board of all 
who do not get into the mush-pot, and the list will 
create much enthusiasm. 
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January Primary Hints and Helps—Continued 


Snap Shots 
By the Friendly Observer 


FILING CABINET 


NE teacher transformed a soap box of generous 

dimensions into an attractive looking file for 

geography pictures, by making a hinged cover 
and staining the cabinet with a dark stain. ‘The sets 
of views were separated by larger cards on which were 
written lists of the views comprising the sets. 


A FIRE DRILL 


Very alert and eager were the members of a num- 
her class who were receiving training under the guise 
of a ‘‘fire drill.’’ The children were horses, each with 
his number pinned on his breast. In front of them 
stood the chief, also wearing a number. The chief 
combined his own number with the number of each 
horse, adding or multiplying, as the case might be. 
dle was supposed to go down the line of horses rapidly, 
and with correct results. If he got every answer 
right, the mettlesome steeds dashed to the ‘‘fire’’ at 
the end of the room and back again, and then another 
chief was chosen. 


PLAYING RESTAURANT 


A menu was written on the board with prices be- 
side it. There was a waiter who took the order, and 
the customer paid in real (toy) money to the cashier. 
Woe be to the one whom the watching class detected 
in a mistake, for he was forthwith discharged and 
a keener cashier took his place. To carry through 
one’s part wjthout an error was a much desired honor. 

PICTURE STUDY SEAT WORK 

A set of desk cards involving but a moderate amount 
of work for the teacher, and one that can be used over 
and over again, is made by utilizing copies of famous 
paintings cut from a worn art reader. 

Mount the pictures on cardboard and below write 
four questions to be answered in writing or with let- 
ter cards. Give each child a different picture every 
time the set is used. 


FUN AND BUSINESS ‘TRAINING 


In a schoolroom in the south the Friendly Observer 
found a real bank. At least it looked like a bank to 
the pupils who had helped arrange it, and much they 
delighted in it. The boys had made a latticed screen 
with three leaves. In the middle section, at the 
proper height, they had cut a window. Above it, in 
most impressive large letters, was the sign ‘‘ Bank.”’ 
The cash drawer was a button drawer from a notion 
store; but the cashier was as careful to be accurate 
and sure that the checks presented to him were good 
ones as any genuine bank officer. 

Also the other pupils were very particular that the 
cashier did everything correctly. Every motion could 
be seen behind the lattice. 


SYNTHETIC SPELLING 


A teacher whose success in spelling was marked 
demonstrated her method by beginning with the 
known and going to the unknown. The class reviewed 
the spelling of the word ‘‘and.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ she said, 
‘‘f am going to make that word into something all 
children love.’’ She wrote ‘‘candy.’’ ‘*What is it? How 
many letters did I add? What are they?’’ So taken, 
this five-letter word ceases to be a stumbling block to 
the little child who has never ventured beyond such 


efforts as ‘‘me,’’ ‘‘is,’’ ‘‘in,’’ ete. 


MEMORY POEMS 


To stimulate the memorizing of poems, other than 
those required for the grade and presented in school, 
one teacher mounted short poems. The children were 
allowed to keep them at the seats or to take them 
home to study. Occasionally they were used for desk 
work. They may be copied, or lists of words may be 
made with the letter cards, the: words ‘to contain 
sounds like those in certain underlined words of the 
poem. Take the following rhyme; a teacher might 
underline sky and nest. 


Up, up in the sky, 

The little birds fly. 
Down, down, in the vest, 
The little birds rest. 


With a wing on the left, 
And a-wing on the right, 

We ’ll let the dear birdies 
Rest all the long night. 


MOTIVATING SCHOOL WORK 


A new school building was going up near where 
Miss H. was teaching. She utilized the keen interest 
the children took in watching its construction to good 
advantage for some correlated lessons in primary 
English and geography. 

At first she discussed with the class in a general 
way the materials used in- the building. She then 
asked them to look for pictures of lumber camps, iron 
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Designs to be Made in “Learning to Tell Time” 


mines, brick making, glass making, ete., and to 
bring them to the class. 

One kind of building material was studied at a time 
and a composition written about it on paper of uni- 
form size. When all the compositions were written 
each child bound his set into a booklet with a bright 
cover which he appropriately decorated and labeled. 


Learning to Tell Time 
By Julia Drake 


_lEACHER interested her little folk in learning 
A how to tell time by letting them make paper 

clocks. Each child marked his clock face differ 
cently and the class took turns in telling time from one 
another’s timepiece. 

At this time they sang clock songs. A pretty one is 
‘*Grandfather’s Clock,’’ published in Normal Instruc 
tor-Primary Plans, October, 1917. The words of an 
other clock song are as follows: 


Tick, tock, tick, toeck,—clocks are saying, 
Tick, tock, tick, tock—all strike eight; 
Breakfast over, run and frolic. 
Then comes school, and don’t be late. 


Tick, tock, tick, tock—clocks are saying, 
Tick, tock, tick, tock—all strike one; 

Seamper off again, dear children, 
Lessons first, then jolly fun. 


Still another—this one entitled *‘Song of the Kitchen 
Clock’? from ‘‘Songs of the Child World,’’ by Jessie 
L. Gaynor—has for words: 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Hear the song of the kitchen clock; 

To and fro the pendulum swings, 

Loud the sound of the brass gong rings, 

One, two, three, four—clear is his voice as in days of 
yore; 

Five, six, seven, eight—his voice is bright and h 
hands point straight; 

Nine, ten, eleven, twelve; 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Hear the song of the kitchen clock. 


Then there is the song about the schoolroom clock, 
with Laura Rountree Smith’s delightful words. This 
is published in Song Book II by the Churchill-Grin 
dell Co., Platteville, Wis. 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Busy little schoolroom clock ; 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Busy little schoolroom clock. 
When I’m very still, you know, 

| hear its voice go sweet and Jow. 
Tiek, tock, tick tock, 

Busy little schoolroom clock. 


Tiek, tock, tick, tock, 

Busy little schoolroom clock ; 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

Pendulum likes to rock, 

And the two hands run a race 

Round and round the old clock’s face. 
Yiek, tock, tick, tock, 

Busy little schoolroom clock. 


HOW TO MAKE THE GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 

Take two four-inch squares of folding paper, and 
fold into fourths, and then sixteenths. When you 
have both of them folded into sixteen parts, take one 
for the lower part of the clock and cut on a line two 
inches from the bottom on each side until you have 
cut in one inch. Fold back each side halfway. Then 
fold back the two-inch strip on each side, as the draw 
ing shows. Cut the oblong from: drawing paper ani 
paste in for the pendulum. ‘Take the other paper ani 
fold it to fitinto the lower part. Add the clock face, 
made from drawing paper. 

MAMMA’S CLOCK ON THE SHELF 

Take a four-inch circle of red paper and paste on 
top of it a smaller circle of white paper. Finish a 
shown in the design at the top of the drawing. 

PAVPA’S WATCH 

Take drawing paper and make a large circle with a 
stem on one side. With a compass make a slightly 
smaller circle within the large circle. As this is a 
gold watch this ‘‘rim’’ and the stem should be colored 
yellow. Add hands and figures, as in real clocks. 


ANOTHER SHELF CLOCK 

Fold a four-inch square into sixteen parts. ‘Two 
inches from the bottom cut in one inch on each side, 
fold, and add a clock face as shown in the fourth 
design. 

HALL CLOCK 

With a stencil or by the use of a ruler the hall eloc! 

in the drawing may be copie 
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Some Helps in Teaching Upper Grade Penmanship 
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ENMANSHIP is a symbol of 
personal characteristics, and 
as such it needs to be studied. 
The efficient teacher can de- 
tect at a glance the errors in 
poor writing and immediately 
conclude what adjustments are necessary to 
correct them. 

A poor letter is usually due to one of four 
causes. First, the student may not have the 
mechanics of writing sufficiently mastered ; 
second, his muscles may be rigid, preventing 
grace and elasticity of movement; third, he 
may not understand applied motion; fourth, 
his mind may have a poor conception of form. 


MECHANICS MUST BE MASTERED 


Those who attempt to teach form without 
first having their pupils master the prelimi- 
nary steps, are building upon a superficial 
and inadequate foundation. If pupils in any 
grade have acquired a wrong notion of the 
writing mechanism, it will be necessary to 
go back to the fundamental steps and teach 
them how todevelop the right motive power. 
This can best be accomplished by example, 
for the pupils can imitate the teacher much 
better than they can imitate the finished prod- 
uct. To this end, however, good use can be 
made of the pictures now published in the 
best systems of penmanship. Invite pupils 
to look closely at the pictures while you skil- 
fully question to bring out every detail. Is 
the boy sitting upright or does he slouch? 
Where are his feet? How far are his eyes 
from the paper? In what direction does the 
pen point? Where is the paper placed on the 
desk? Where does the arm touch the desk? 
The hand? Does the wrist touch? By this 
questioning process the essentials of good 
posture may be forcefully taught. Large wall 











Meeting the Needs of the Pupil 


BY MARY R. BARNETTE 





charts showing proper position are also very 
helpful in keeping the ideal constantly be- 
fore the class. These can be purchased from 
publishers of penmanship materials. 


RIGIDITY OF MUSCLE 


The tendency to pinch the pen with a vise- 
like grip is quite prevalent among adults as 
well as children. To grip the pen tightly 
means to tense the muscles in the arm, thus 
preventing freedom and grace of movement. 
This is largely due to the fact that begin- 
ners, in bringing into play unused muscles, 
invariably grip the pen in order to prevent 
the scattering of their efforts over the page. 
This is the natural result of uncontrolled mo- 
tion which, in due time, will right itself. 
Progress, however, will be conditioned upon 
the amount and kind of practice spent in 
formal drill. Not only will many repetitions 
be necessary, but they must be intelligently 
directed. Everything affecting the mechan- 
ics of writing should receive careful and 
continued attention throughout the develop- 
mental stage. 

In case of rigidity of muscle, it is well to 
use preventive measures. Penholders that 
are large at the bottom should be used, in 
order to prevent the natural tendency to grip. 
Ask the pupils to assume proper posture and 
raise and lower arms; drop on desk while 
relaxed. With the hand spread out, palm 
downward, let the arm make the straight 
line and rotary movements to a rhythmic 
count. Go through the same process with 
the fingers curved, the hand resting on the 
tips of the last two fingers. Take the pen out 
of the groove of the desk with the left hand 
and place it in the right. Thus will the whole 
body be relaxed before beginning the lesson. 
If, however, during the progress of the les- 
son the muscles become tense, give the pu- 
pils another chance to relax. Allow them to 
lay the pens on the desks, and sit for a few 
moments with the arms hanging 














three principles, such as the compound 
curve or the horizontal curve. Therefore, 
if we give our pupils the proper conception 
of form, they will aim to use the right 
motion, thus making every stroke of the 
pen count for something. 

For example, the teacher may be dis- 
couraged to find her pupils continually mak- 
ing A’s like those of line one in the illustra- 
tion. The pupil gets the long hook at the 


top of the A simply because he lets the pen. 


touch the paper in the wrong place. Show 
him that in beginning A the pen must touch 
the paper first at the head line, that the di- 
rection of the first stroke (left curve) is left- 
ward and downward, the second stroke (right 
ward curve) upward and rightward, and the 
finishing stroke (also a left curve) is left- 
ward and downward with a slight checking 
of the motion on the retrace at the top. 

In teaching capital H, the teacher will dis- 
cover pupils making this letter like those in 
line two. Itis evident that the pupil is here 
pulling his down strokes toward the lower 
left hand corner of the desk. Teach him to 
draw all down strokes straight to the center 
of the body. 

Many pupils will make the H like those 
in line three. There is a loop at the bottom 
of each H which is a bad technical error. 
Here the teacher will have an opportunity to 
teach a very important principle in muscular 
movement writing, knowing where to pause 
slightly, or check the motion. 

Wherever there is an angle in a letter there 
should bea slight pause, for example, in the 
H, in the tops of the small a, g, g, 0, the 
capitals having the angular finishing stroke 
and others. The motion-should be retarded 
on the retraced strokes, such as those in 
small ¢, d, and pp. Unless this principle is 
practiced our writing will be full of loops 
and, therefore, very unsightly. 


(Continued on page 59) 





relaxed by the sides. As the pupil 
gradually acquires muscular con- 
trol the tendency to rigidity of 
muscle will be entirely overcome. 


APPLIED MOTION 


Applied motion is another one of 
the many intangible qualities of 
writing not usually heeded. Teach 
that a letter is the product of the 
motion a pupil uses; that the pen 
should touch the paper at the 
beginning stroke of the letter, and 
that it must move in the direction 
of the various elements compos- 
ing the letter. Without an analyt- 
ical study of the characters used 
in penmanship, one is apt to meet ay 
failure. Every line used in the 
construction of a letter is‘a straight Ee 
line, right curve, left curve, or 
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some slight modification of these 





Wrong Strokes and Curves Make Faulty Letters 
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His First Oration 

‘lf was the last day of school, and The- 
ophilus Beech 

Was going to make on the platform a 
speech. 

llis mother had carefully 
each word, 

And fifteen or twenty 
heard. 

Beginning ** Dear teacher, 
so pleasant,’ 

It told her the scholars ,had bought her 
a present. 

(he phrases were long, 
knew them, 

And backward, he_ boasted, 
could go through them. 


taught him 
rehearsals had 


so kind and 


but Theophilus 


Was sure 


He'd learned when to bow, and the 
platform to leave; 
It came after saying, ‘‘This token 


receive. ’’ 

Then handing the box, he would grace- 
fully go 

‘lo resume his own seat in the best schol- 
ar’s row. 

‘*Some day I shall stand in a pulpit and 
preach, ”’ 

So thought to himself proud Theophilus 
Beech. 


But when it was time for the elegant 


speech, 

So loud thumped the heart of Theophilus 
Beech, 

So short was his breath and so shaky his 
knees, 

His cheeks burning up and feet ready to 
freeze, 

He thought with such terrible symptoms 
united 

He’d certainly die if he stood and re- 
cited; 

And what seemed to him most mysteri- 
ous of all, 

The very first sentence he couldn’t re- 
eall. 


So, trembling and panting, he stalked 
up the aisle, 

And met with a scowl his teacher's 
smile. 

He snatched up the box as if he would 
break it, 

And shouted as though in the school 
yard, ‘‘ Here, take it!’’ 

Then throwing it down far out of her 
reach, 

He ran to his seat, poor Theophilus | 

Beech. 


sweet 


—Adele Barney Wilson. 


Talk on the Bookshelf 


The little toy shepherdess looked up 
Where the books stood in a row. 

‘‘IT wish I could hear them talk,’’ she 
said: 

‘For it must be fine, I know.’”’ 


‘Ah, yes,’’ the wooden soldier said; 
‘They are quiet enough all day; 
But I ‘ve heard when the children are all 
abed 
They talk in a wonderful way.”’ 


And now it was twilight in the room: 
And on the bookcase shelves, 

The books began to stretch their backs, 
And to talk among themselves. 


’ cried a peevish little book, 

hat you would not crowd me so; 

You ’re always poking me in the back 
Because I am small, I know.’’ 


**I wish,’ 


eerp 


“It’s not my fault,’’ said a fat, thick 
voice. 
‘I’m crowded so myself, 
I can hardly breathe. You little books 


Should be kept off the shelf. ”’ 


‘Oh, dear! my stories,’’ another said, 


| School’s called; 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recitations for Friday Afternoons in January 


Two Useful Friends 
By Donald A. Fraser 


Now, boys, there ’s a fellow I'd like you 


to meet, 


A fellow whose friendship I hope you | 


will greet 
With pleasure and give it adherence; 


He ’s achap who will help you in all that 


you do; 
In the toughest of trials he’s 
through and through; 


He’s afriend worth the having, a friend 


tried and true, 
And his name? Here it is: 
Percy Verance. 


Then, here is another, a gentleman quite, 
Whose acquaintance will always afford 


great delight, 
And help in advancing your station; 


Whatever you do he will greatly improve; 
Bad manners and awkwardness try to 


remove; 


The better you know him, the more you 


will love 
Your excellent friend: 
Ed. U. 


School Bells 
By Alice E. Allen 


To be given by any number of children ringing 
bells—real or imaginary—while selected ones recite. 


Cation. 


‘All work and no play?”’ 
Hear the bells clear and long! 
““That would never do,’’ they say. 
Hear the bells ding, dong, 
Ding, dong! 
‘*Life would be all dull and gray, 
Ding, dong!’’ 


‘*All play and no work?’’ 
Hear the bells come out strong! 
“Oh, no,’’ with jerk and quirk. 
Hear the bells ding, dong, 
Ding, dong! 
‘*That would make of you a shirk, 
Ding, dong!”’ 


Hear the bells! Every tongue 
Tries to drown his neighbor's song. 
“*Get to work, old and young, 
Now ’s the time, come along! 
Ding, dong! 
bells have rung, 
Ding, dong!’’ 


4 
Doing His Bit 
By Laura M. Roach 
We're a patriotic family; 
Ma’s a Red Cross worker. Say! 


She ’s just at it every minute, 
Sewing, knitting, night and day. 


And my papa he’s a-working 
Every minute he can spare, 
Selling bonds, and giving money 

For our soldiers ‘‘over there.’’ 


*Course my brother ’s in the army, 
And my sister is a purse, 

And I’m awfully neglected, 
Like the Belgian kids, or worse. 


But you need n’t waste your pity 
Or your sympathy on me; 

That ’s the ‘‘bit’’ that I'm a-doing 
Giving up my family. See’ 


game 


A Boy’s Complaint 
By Ella Mary Hart 


They tell me, ‘‘Clean your pockets out 
| Because they ’re such a mess!"” 
| And, well, they ave quite full 0’ stull 
| That ’s useless, I confess. 
| Ma says I’m King o’ Mussiness, 
| Why don’t I be more neat? 
And for being full 0’ nonsense 
A boy’s pocket can’t be beat! 
She dumped ’em out the other day 
And found a lot of things— 
A rubber ball, a piece o’ chalk, 
And ’leven hundred strings. 
A piece of gum I'd chewed a week 
And loaned to Jimmy White, 
Some marbles, and some matches, 
And some paper for a kite, 
My pencil and some pen points, 
And a note from Susie Jones; 
Some wires that us fellers use 
In making telephones. 
Well, Ma she said some words that made 
My blood begin to stir, 
But pretty soon, I tell you what, 
I just got back at her. 
I found her shopping bag, you see, 
And took a look inside, 
And at the bunch o’ things I saw, 
I pretty nearly died. 
Three handkerchiefs, some smelling-salts 
For when her headache ’s bad, 
A paper full of safety pins, 
Some hair pins, too, she had. 
A rag with talcum powder on, 
To powder up her nose, 
There even was a drinking-cup, 
For traveling, I suppose. 
A ticket to the matinee, 
A bracelet, and some rings, 
A stick of pepsin chewing-gum, 
And lots of other things. 
Oh, yes, my pockets sure are full, 
But I thought, ‘*Good-night, Nurse! 
My mother’s bag is just as bad, 
Or maybe even worse!’’ 





Start Right 


Had I but known what now I know, 
That went to school so long ago, 
| I should have made the most of days 
I wasted in a hundred ways. 

I should have early buckled in 
| A little lead on life to win; 


| I should have known how much it meant | 


To gather learning as I went; 
And all the things that I despised 
And left neglected, I’d have prized. 


Were I once more to go to school, 

I ’d learn each theorem and rule; 

| Although it made me twist and squirm, 
| With honor I would start the term; 

| I *d do the simpler lessons well, 

And then when harder tasks befell, % 
To master them I ’d be equipped; 

*T was there so often that 1 slipped; 
Though eagerly I yearned to play, 

I'd get my studies every day. 


No rule or lesson now I know 
Was hard, unless I ’d made it so; 
And when [ studied as I should, 


And closed the day with markings good, | 


With speed and ease I| always wrought 
The problems that to-morrow brought; 
And had I known what now I know 

I should have studied long ago, 

For I have learned at bitter cost 

The lessons that I had and lost. 








_ “*Kept buzzing so inside 
That I hardly got a wink of sleep 
Last night, though I tried and tried.’’ 


"Oni go to sleep,’’ cried a lesson-book, 
“It ’s enough to work all day 

Without your quarreling, too, at night; 
So get to sleep, I say. 


‘“‘Ah!’’ sighed, the shepherdess, ‘‘they ’re 
going to sleep! 
How lovely their dreams must be. 
I wish I were a book to live 
Up there on the shelf,’’ said she. 
—Katherine Pyle. 





The Snow Man 
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1. Snow-flakes fall- ing swift and light, See them flut - ter soft and bright. 

| 2. Fast - er, fast --er, down they fall. Drifts will soon be big and tall. 

3. Then a snow man we will make,  [a-ther’sshov-el we will take. 

| 4. Dig and dig like an - y man, We'll just show you that we can. 











The Table and the Chair 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is a 
written by a great master of thi art. 
talented author and artist, 
uch men as T 

Etymologically speaking, nonsense may be either 
words without meaning, or words conveying absurd 
or ridiculous ideas, The most interesting kind of 
nonsense is that which embodies an absurd or ridi« 
ulous idea, and treats it with claborate seriousne 


Said the Table to the Chair, 
‘**You can hardly be aware 
How I suffer from the heat 
And from chilblains on my 
If we took a little walk, 

We might have a little talk: 
ray let us take the air,’’ 

Said the Table to the Chair. 


poem” 
Lear was a 
and a prime favorite of 
Tennyson and Ruskin, 


feet. 


Said the Chair unto the Table, 

Now you know we are not able: 
How foolishly you talk, 

When you know we cannol 
Said the Table with a sigh, 
‘*It can do no harm to try. 
I’ve as many legs as you: 
Why can’t we walk on tw 


se 


walk !’’ 


So they both went slowly dow1 
And walked about the town 
With a cheerful bumpy sound 
As they toddled round and round 
And everybody cried, 

As they hastened to their side, 
‘*See! the Table and the Chair 
Have come out to take the air!’’ 


But in going down an alley 

lo a castle in a valley, 

They completely lost their way, 
And wandered all the day; 

Till, to see them safely back, 
rhey paid a Ducky-quack, 

And a Beetle, and a Mouse, 
Who took them to their house, 


Then they whispered to each other, 
‘*O delightful little brother, 
What a lovely walk we ’ve taken! 
Let us dine on beans and bacon. ”’ 
So the Ducky and the leetle 
Browny-Mousy and the Beetle 
Dined, and danced upon their heads 
Till they toddled to their beds. 
Kediward Leu 


An Exchange of Confidences 


Tommy, kept in for discipline, 
Proved teacher's right-hand man. 
He helped when she erased the board, 
And order to her desk restored, 

And willing errands ran. 


So pleasantly the work progressed 
With Tommy’s cheerful aid, 
The teacher, on her tasks intent, 
Forgot it was for punishment 
The little culprit stayed. 


So, with ary pen dignity, 
She said: ‘‘I can’t begin 
To tell how strange it seems to me 
That out of school so nice you ’Il be, 
And such a rogue when in. 


‘This morning you did everything 
To hinder and annoy; 
But you have been so good to-night, 
So quiet, helpful, and polite, 
You seem another boy.”’ 


He listened, with a smile undimmed, 
To this unvarnished view, 


| Then tossed a friendly, puzzled head, 


| 
| 














mies 


And with a guiletess candor said, 
‘*That’s what | thought of you.”’ 
-Adelena F. Die r. 


Tommy’s Arithmetic 


Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, 

Down the street to the candy shop, 
Striped sticks in a big glass jar, 
Tommy Taylor’s favorites are. 
‘*Six for five,’’ said the candy 
Tommy to subtract began: 
‘*Six for five, and five for four, 
Four for three,’’ he counted o’er. 


man. 


‘‘Three for two, and two for one, 

One for nothing’’—the sum was done, 

‘*Please, Mr. Candy-man,’’ said he, 

‘*You may give the ‘one for nothing’ to 
me!’’ 

And so surprised was the candy man, 

He gave it to Tommy, who turned and 
ran; 

But should you tr$ this trick, my dear, 

It wouldn't work out that way, | fear. 

—PDora Marchant Conger 
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Publishing “The Liberty Journal” 
By Ethel M. Brainerd 


Our club, wishing to raise money to 
**adopt’’ some French orphans, gave an 
entertainment which we called ‘‘Pub- 
lishing the Liberty Journal.’’ 
tertainment took place on a stage and 
occupied nearly a whole evening. It was 
carried out in the following manner: 

Programs were passed which were in 
the form of a ‘‘Table of Contents’’ on 
the fly leaf of a magazine and read as 
follows: 

THE LIBERTY JOURNAL 
Vol. I Issued 1919 
Table of Contents 


Editorials 
Short Stories 


Nutmeg Column(F acts about the Great | 


and Near Great. ) 
Fashions 
Poetry 
(Intermission—Refreshments on Sale) 
Domestic Department 
Music Department 
Articles 
Trouble Department (Love and Other 
Troubles) 
**Ads’’ (Local and Long Distance) 
Cover Design (Illustrated ) 


PROPERTIES 
Desks, either double one with places 


for Editor and Stenographer, or one desk 
for each with electric bells attached 


calling Office Boy and ringing telephone. | 
Typewriter; pile of sealed letters on | 


stenographer’s desk, with usual desk | 
equipment. Three chairs and other office 
equipment. Signs here and there on 


wall as follows: 
OFFICE OF 
THE eLIBERTY JOURNAL 

IVA BOYINN SERVISS, EDITOR 

GENTLEMEN 
WiLL NOT AND MEN 
MUST’ NOT SMOKE IN 

THIS OFFICE! 


HUSTLE 
AND 
WIN 


IF YOU 
HAVEN'T BOUGHT A 
LIBERTY BOND DON’T 
TALK ABOUT IT HERE! 


Stenographer enters in street clothes 
and hangs hat and coat on clothes-rack. 
Telephone rings and she has conversa- 
tion with some one. She then sits down 
at desk with typewriter and begins to 
sort letters, opening them and arranging 
them on Editor’s desk. While she is en- 
gaged thus Office Boy enters with cap 
on. Clock points to eight. 

Ottice Boy—Hello, Susie. 

Stenog.—Well, Thomas, you’ve ar- 
rived headfirst as usual. I/’d be willing 
to bet you ’d be late to your own funeral. 

O. B.—Not so you would notice it, be- 
cause I'd get a free ride then, and that 
would be too good to miss. Besides, ma 
would get me ready for that because she 
loves funerals. She says they remind 
her of her wedding day, because it’s 
the only other time pa ever took her out 
to ride. He takes her to all the funerals 


now because it doesn’t cost anything. | 


The en- | 


for | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| Say, what are you kickin’ 
| way? I wasn’t late this morning. 
| here at eight o’clock. 
Stenog.—No you were n’t exactly late, 
| but you were so near it that you might 
| have been. 
O. B.—Reminds me of a kid up street 
| that always cries every time he stubs 
| his toe. Lady asked him the other day 
| why he was erying and he said he had 
| stubbed his toe. She asked him if it 
hurt him and he said ‘‘No, but it might 
have.’’ Just like my aunt who worries 
|all the time for fear she won’t do just 
the right thing, and then worries after 
she has done it for fear she ought to 
have done something else. 

Say, you know my little sister has 
sandy hair? 

Stenog.—I thought she had very black 
hair. 

G. B.--Well she did but they are plas- 
| tering up at our house and she’s been 
| playing in the sand pile all the morning. 
| She’s the greatest girl to get into 
| scrapes. Last winter she was sliding up 
| back of the house, as usual, and she slid 

too far and came down into the yard 
| and through the cellar window into the 
coal bin. Pa says he didn’t mind her 
| breaking the window, and he was glad 
she didn’t hurt her, but he did wish she 
would take some other place to slide in 
because he was saving those two pieces 
of coal down there for souvenirs to show 
his grandchildren. My brother said we 
would have to call her Ty Cobb because 
| she was so fond of ‘‘sliding home."’ 
Thomas, 
You ’re 


Stenog.—For heaven sakes, 
| stop talking and let me work. 
a regular talking machine. 

O. B.—Yep, that’s what ma _ says, 
| only she says how ean I help it when pa 
has already made the record; only dif- 
| ference she can see between pa and me 
| is that pa sometimes gets tired but I’m 
| always a self starter. 

Well, guess I[’ll go to work. Don’t 
| get any sympathy round here. (Exits.) 
Stenographer begins to typewrite or 


has another conversation on the tele- 
phone. 
EDITORIALS 

Iditor enters. Greets Stenog. and 


asks about mail or if there is anything 
to be looked over. Stenog. points to 
pile of letters, selecting the pile that 
contains articles which are to be used. 
Have scientific hints, or bits of news 
and hints of all kinds in envelopes. Ed- 
itor opens letters and takes out clippings 
and sketches and reads a few as_ though 
considering them. After finishing with 
the mail Editor asks Stenog. to call 
| Asst. Editor. She calls her by phone. 
| (Bell is arranged on desk so that Stenog. 
;}can ring telephone or call-bell at any 
| time. ) 
Asst. Editor enters and Editor asks 
| her if she has editorials prepared and if 
so, to read them to her. Asst. Editor 
reads one or two short articles which are 
written in editorial form. Editor then 
; reads one which she has prepared as the 
| leading one. Asst. Editor speaks well 
|of it and takes it from Editor to add to 
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HE demand for a book of 





“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED” 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 





her list. Exit Asst. Editor. 


pantomimed songs -has been so 


insistent that this book has been prepared to meet the call. 
A pantomimed song is the most appealing of all entertain- : 


It can be used 


There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses in the Book 


in almost any program. 


The songs pantomimed are: Nearer, My God, to Thee; Abide with 
Me; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; The 


Holy City; My Old Kentucky Home; 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Home, Sweet 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 


( 
Home; America; Lead, Kindly Light. | 


: ment features. 


“FAVORITE SONGS PANTOMIMED AND POSED” 


Price-3 
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O cents 





about any- | 


Got | 


SHORT STORIES 


Office Boy enters with Special Deliv- 
ery letter. Stenog. receipts for it and 
opens it and hands it to Editor. Editor 
remarks that it is the first installment 
of an exciting mystery serial by ‘‘A. 
Conan Doyle’’ and reads it to Stenog. 
or asks her to read it. The story may 
be original or quoted, but must leave off 
in the most exciting and hair-raising 
place—‘‘to be continued in next num- 
ber.’’ Office Boy hangs around and lis- 
tens in open-mouthed astonishment and 
wonder until story is ended, when he 
skips out. 

Stenog. suggests a story written by a 
friend and Editor asks her to read it. 
She reads it and Editor comments favor- 
ably on it, suggesting that she give it to 
the Short Story Editor for publication, 
and that she call that Editor in as she 
wishes to discuss the short story depart- 
ment with her. Stenog. calls her, either 
by ’phone or office boy, and she enters, 
bringing short stories. Editor hands 
her ones already read or ‘selected and 
Short Story Editor may read one or two 
more if desired. Before Short Story 
Editor goes out the telephone rings and 
Stenog. says it is the chairman of some 
committee, reminding Editor of meeting 
within a few minutes. Editor hastily 
puts on hat and coat and goes out, say- 
ing that she will be gone half an hour 
or so, 


“NUTMEG COLUMN”’ 


After she has gone the Short Story 
Editor, who apparently is a friend of 


people. Stenog. may spring some jokes 
too. Exit Short Story Editor. 


FASHIONS 
Wnter two ladies dressed in street 
clothes. They ask for Kditor, saying 
they wish to obtain a subscription for 
some well known fund (Liberty Loan, 
Red Cross, Belgian Fund, or some local 
need). Stenog. says Editor will return 
shortly, and they sit down to wait for 
her. One of the ladies carries a fashion 
magazine and as they wait they turn 
over the leaves as though looking at the 
styles, and make comments, naturally 
and easily, on the prevalent styles, giv- 
ing some little fashion notes in the way 
of hearsay. After the fashions are ex- 
hausted the Editor enters and ladies ob- 

tain subscription and exit. 


POETRY 

Editor asks Stenog. to call Poetry Ed- 
itor. She enters and says she has quite 
a list and cannot decide between several 
of the best ones. Editor asks her to 
read them and she reads a few that are 
humorous, touching, patriotic, etc., with 
one or two jingles. None are long. 

Exit Poetry Editor and enter Editor’s 
little girl, who says it is time to go 
home to lunch. She speaks a piece for 
Stenog. while Editor is preparing to 
go home. All exit. 


REFRESHMENTS 


Refreshments are announced from the 
stage, and girls dressed in patriotic cos- 
tumes and with a ‘‘Reporter’’ badge 
pinned on dresses, sell refreshments and 
patriotic favors to audience during 
intermission. 

Before the second part opens announce- 
ment is made that the curtains will be 
closed two or three times (as the case 
may be) before the closing of the final 
numbers, as there will be several 
tableaux. 

DOMESTIC NOTES 


Enter Stenog., then Office Boy and 
Editor. Editor asks Office Boy to call 
Editor of Domestic Department. She 
enters with proof which Editor tells her 
to compare with Stenog. These are do- 
mestic hints, humorous and otherwise, 
original or quoted, not too many, but of 
various descriptions—garden hints, house- 
hold hints, cooking hints, etc. Exit Do- 
mestic Editor. Editor goes out saying 
that she has another meeting to attend, 
or is on the Liberty Loan Drive, and 
will be gone an hour or so, 








An Entertainment for “Doin’s at the Schoolhouse” 


Stenog. springs the ‘‘ Nutmeg Column,’’ 
told as gossip or jokes, and consists of | 
local hits on people present or towns- 
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MUSIC 

After Editor’s exit Office Boy rushes 
in excitedly and says that there are 
some traveling musicians outside and he 
wishes he could bring them-in to play 
for them while the Editor is out. After 
some urging Stenog. consents and Office 
Boy brings in musicians who furnish 
several minutes of varied music, vocal 
and instrumental. They exit before ar- 
rival of Editor. 

ARTICLES 

Woman enters in ‘‘Farmerette’’ cos- 
tume and says she has written an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Gardens,’’ or some subject of 
that nature. [Editor politely takes it 
and reads it or asks ‘‘Farmerette’’ to do 
so, after which Editor accepts same and 
says that check will be sent later. Wo- 
man exits. 

TROUBLE DEPARTMENT 

The Editor of ‘‘Love and Other 
Troubles’’ enters and asks Editor if she 
may dictate questions and answers to 
Stenog. Editor gives her consent, and 
she sits down and dictates love questions 
which have apparently come through the 
mail, and her answers, which she has 
prepared or thinks of on the spur of the 
moment. ‘Ihese should be both humor- 
ous and gushing.. Exit Trouble Editor. 

ADVERTISING 

Stenog. calls ‘‘Ad Editor’’ who enters 
and tells Editor about advertisements. 
These may .be compared as proof or read 
as coming through the mail from com- 
panies or persons wishing to advertise 
something. These should be mostly 
humorous and very unusual. Exit ‘‘Ad. 
Nditor’’ as telephone rings. 

COVER DESIGNS 

Stenog. answers and tells Editor that 
Art Editor wishes Editor to examine 
living models of cover designs which she 
has prepared. Editor replies that she 
will visit studio, and goes out. Curtain 
is drawn. 

Curtain opens again on three different 
tableaux, successively, being closed to 
give time for preparation between the 
tableaux. Editor may be seen viewing 
them from side of stage if desired. The 
tableaux presented with our entertain- 
ment were: 

“Our Defenders”’ 

(Four children dressed as_ Soldier, 

Sailor, Farmerette, Red Cross Nurse.) 


“‘Our Allies’’ 
(As many allies as desired dressed in 
colors of countries and carrying flags of 
countries. Uncle Sam in center.) 


**Our Country”’ 

(Liberty, with an unsheathed sword 
in one hand and supporting a large Amer- 
ican flag with the other. ) 

NOTE: If there is space and there are children or 
young people enough to do so, the Liberty Tableau 
may be made in the form of a U.S. A., the U made 
of girls wearing white dresses and red caps, the S 
the same with white caps, and the A with blue 
caps. This is an extremely effective tableau, espe- 
cially if formed on steps or a raised platform, with 
Liberty, Justice, and Service forming the periods. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The entire program or entertainment 
should be carried out with the greatest 
snap and bustle, so that nothing will 
grow tame or slow. ‘lhe Office Boy should 
bustle about every minute, upsetting 
things, dusting, getting in the Stenog- 
rapher’s way, and talking a steady 
stream of nonsense, and the Stenogra- 
pher must look worried and bothered. 
The whole staff must come in and go out 
and act as though they were really in an 
office and hurrying to get things finished. 
To make a fitting close for the playlet, 
the tableaux should be arranged cleverly 
and with a great deal of pains in costum- 
ing and placing. 


What shall be done to make living in 
the country. tolerable to our country 
youth? The solution devolves upon the 
school. Upon the teacher rests the im- 
mediate responsibility of leadership in 
all that may be done. She must secure 
the cooperation of the ministers, of the 
parents and citizens, in devising ways 
and means of bringing the young people 
together often for social enjoyment, men- 
tal recreation, even for merely good fel- 
lowship.—L. F. Hanifan, 
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Amusements for Community Center Gatherings 


Numerical Enigma 
By Alma Sawyer 


I am composed of seventy-five letters 
and am averse from the Book of Proy- 
erbs. 

My 68, 66, 61, 4, 36, 55 was the four- 
teenth President of the United States. 

My 38, 71, 44, 48, 80 was the surname 
of a man who was captured Oct. 17, 
1859, at Harper’s Ferry. : 

My 70, 29, 27, 60, 9, 30, 18, 75 was the 
fifteenth President of the United States. 

My 50, 45, 9, 30, 14, 26, 64, 85 is the 
surname of America’s most famous 
statesman. 

My 26, 66, 75, 36, 72, 26, 33 is the name 
of a President of the United States who 
met with a tragic end. 

My 7, 18, 46, 28, 68, 48, 28, 85 is the 
name of a President of the United States 
who died in office. 

My 54, 18, 12, 66, 26, 16, 44, 35 is the 
name of a distinguished American legis- 
lator who was killed in a duel. 

My 26, 22, 37 was an able Confederate 
general. 

My 20, 39, 51 is what has often been 
the winter home of the soldier. 

My 26, 64, 41, 74, 65, 40, 42 is what our 
forefathers fought for. 

My 738, 32, 42 is the surname of the 
writer of a well-known patriotic song. 

My 62, 17, 3, 10, 2, 34, 35 is the sur- 
name of an able Union general. 

My 27, 26, 68, 33, 11, 47, 35 wasa 
British general in the Revolutionary 
War. 

My 1, 38, 8, 57, 19, 4, 47, 12, 41, 66, 58 
is the name of a general who fought in 
the French and Jndian war. 

My 24, 25, 26, 31, 47, 33 was America’s 
first inventor of note. 

My 27, 26, 56, 6 was an illustrious 
American orator and statesman. 

My 58, 6, 26, 21, 5 was Vice President 
and President of the United States. 

My 48, 52, 68, 26, 49, 17 is the name of 
a battle won by General Grant. 

My 69, 27, 44, 59, 67 is the name of an 
American general who fought in the 
Mexican war. 


(Pierce; Brown; Buchanan; Franklin; 
Lincoln; Harrison : Hamilton; Lee; hut; 
liberty; Key; Sherman; Clinton; ‘Aber- 
crombie; Fulton; Clay: Tyler; Shiloh; 
Scott. ‘‘A merry heart maketh a cheer- 
ful countenance: but by sorrow of the 
heart the spirit is broken.’’—Proverbs 
XV-13.) 


Fun with Puzzles 
By Anne Rupert 


FLOWER PUZZLE 


Write carefully the letter e, 
And then write m above it; 
What fragile flower is this we see? 
Reader, I’m sure you love it. 


(Anmone; Anemone.) 


TRANSPOSITIONS 


i. Turn a bad saint into a good one. 

2. ‘Turn a tree into plenty. 

3. Turn a month into what it lacks. 

4. Turn a sour fruit into a sweet one. 

5. Turn one footgear into another. 

(Satan, Santa; Maple, Ample; March, 
Charm; Lemon, Melon; Shoe, Hose.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLES 


Supply consonants in the blanks to 
form geographical names. 


. A—E—I—A. (Continent.) 

», —A—A—A. (Country.) 

» —A—A—A— —A—. (Island.) 

 A—A—A—A. _(State.) 

. A—A—IA. (Country in Asia.) 

. O—I—O—O. (River in South 
A nerica. ) 


America; Canada; Madagascar; Ala- 


bama; Arabia; Orinoco.) 
KINSHIP 


\ lady in the audience looked proudly 
at thn successful actor. ‘ ‘And to think,’’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘that that man’s 

mother was my mother’s only child!’’ 
What relation was the lady to the actor? 


| 


BROKEN WORD SQUARE 


What is the complete square? 
—A— — (Tre 

(Expanse of land.) 
—k— — (Before Easter. ) 
—A—E (A man’s wife.) 


(BALM 
AREA 
LENT 
MATE) 


ANAGRAMS 


1. Ed, I taste nuts. (Country. ) 
2. A mill on a branch. 
dent. ) 





Prussia. ) 

(United States; Abraham Lincoln; 
Theodore Roosevelt; George Washing- 
ton; Frederick the Great. ) 


SEXTUPLE ANAGRAM 


With the same six letters differently 
arranged, form the following words: 

1. A river. 

2. A boss. 

3. Part of a verb meaning to prepare 
for battle. 

4. Men who rule wild beasts. 

5. Latin mothers. 

6. To replace certain parts of a sailing 
vessel. 

(Stream; Master; 
Maters; Remast.) 


CONUNDRUM 


What receptacle nine inches long, four 
inches wide, and three inches deep will 
contain a solid foot? 

(A shoe.) 


Armest; Tamers; 


Bird Contest 
By Maude M. Grant 


Two birds that name colors. (Blue 
bird and black bird.) 

A color and a carpenter’s tool. (Yel- 
low hammer. ) 

What we do when we eat. (Swallow.) 

The name of a cotton cloth. (Duck.) 


lantic Ocean. (Canary. ) 

A high church dignitary. (Cardinal.) 
The surname of a famous nurse. (Flor- 
ence—Nightingale. ) 

A famous poem by Edgar Allan Poe. 
(‘‘The Raven.’’) 


(Robin—Hood. ) 


What Hiawatha did for meat. (Kill- 
deer. ) 
The bird on the silver dollar. (The 


eagle. ) 


A Feast of American Cities 
By Rosemary E. Richards 


, Carn’s hotel. (Charleston. ) 
Meals. (Salem. ) 


(Former presi- 


3. O, detest love or hero. (Former 
president. ) 

O, he won, staggering. (Former 
president. ) 

5. Ride the Greek craft. (King of 





The first name. of a Scottish outlaw. | 





No real news. (New Orleans.) 
Ate fans. (Santa Fe.) 

Dine Moses. (Des Moines. ) | 
. Vain shell. (Nashville. ) | 
. Gnaw on this. (Washington. ) 
. Eel on glass. (Los Angeles.) | 
. Hot lumpy. (Plymouth.) 

. Lemon tripe. (Montpelier. ) 

. Broil meat. (Baltimore. ) 

. Pig’s flinder. (Springfield. ) 

13. Tree crows. (Worcester.) 

. Acorn meats. (Sacramento.) 

. Art melon. (Montreal.) 

. Stay till cake. (Salt Lake City. 
. Nominal pies. (Minneapolis. ) 

. Haphadill pie. (Philadelphia. ) 

. Fissacan corn. (San Francisco. ) 
. Ant’s corn. (Scranton. ) 

. Tongs veal. (Galveston. ) 


WOAR MP on 








‘Mother. ) 





. Go hace ci. (Chicago. ) 


What a rooster does in the early morn- | 


ing. (Crows.) 

‘the name of a country in Europe. | 
(Turkey. ) 

A bird that has an animal’s name. 
(Cat- bird. ) 

The name of some islands in the At- 
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History Test = mo ~ to a weapon and find a ves- 
‘ els. (bow-l.) 
By Rosemary E. Richards 6. Add 50 to a thicket and find a loose 
1. What Briti ” > jn. | Covering. (Shaw-l. ) ; 
quisitive? British general was very in 7. Add 50 to a place of burial and find 
2. What confederate stronghold is a small stones. (Grave-l.) ; 
converter of heathen? Add 50 to a vegetable and find a loud 
H ise Jog. 
3. What general has the most feet? — (E pa I.) ; , ae 
& Wik piabenteen ts ceed to make 9. Add 50 to a piece of glass and tind 
dishes? part of a wainscot. (Pane-l. ) 
5. What president was very penetrat- 
ing? Ten Sons 
6. What general is a part of a fence? 
7. Where is a good blacksmith? vedtauane aaned 
8. What rebellion leader is good toeat?| 1. A treacherous son. (Treason.) 
9. What general is always freely giv- 2A logical son. (Reason. ) 
ing? 3. A son that helps builds house. 
10. What general was a great boaster? | (Mason. ) eet 
11. What hill is used to put coal in? 4. A son you will find in church. (Par 
12. What battle is good to drink? son. ) 
13. Name a historic flower. | 5. Ason that once roamed the prairies. 
14. What captain named a soothing | (Bison.) 


6. A son that comes four times a year. 


syrup for us? 
(Season. ) 


15. What peak is owned by monarchs? 


16. What inventor does not cheat when 7. A son not escaped from. (Prison. ) 
dealing in coal? 8. A son whose taste is dangerous. 
17. What president is like a punch? (Poison. ) 

18. What general was a servant? 9. A son that may be any human being. 
19. What rebellion names part of a| (Person.) 
house? 10. A son that must be studied. (Les 
20. What general is on the fence? son. ) 

21. What general is fed to cows and 
horses? Conundrums Based on Your 
coor hat general was always ahead of Community 


By Mabel J. Cox 


Compile a list of the prominent busi- 
ness and professional men of your town 
and from their names make conundrums. 
Following is a list I used at a social in 
my home town. A prize may be awarded 
| to Ne one answering the most correctly. 


23. What general was very religious? 
24. What Indian chief was lazy? 

25. Who was a very strong rear-admiral? 
26. What man suggests the condition of 
grass in the morning? 

27. What point famous in the Revolu- 
tionary War was very hard? 

28. What ironclad famous in the Civil | 





War acte a6 a substitute teacher? | The absence of hair and a verb. 
29. What river famous in the Civil War | | (Bal — Baldwin. ) i Or 
makes good food for chickens? - y. rose igtoe and a woman. (Or- 
30. What general’s name stands for . — A f = a4 ‘ing animal Rasy 
street the tired person dislikes? - “ys yearing animal. (beaver. 
1. (Howe; 2. Missiona idge; 3. caver, . “3 “¢ 
mB. 4 Clay: 6 ie hg <lbe 4. Apart ofa fish. (Gill. Gill.) 
7. Vailey Forge; 8 Tneen : © Genet: 5. A female horse. (Mare. Mayer.) 


6. Two things we learn to do at school. 
Read and Write. (Reed and Wright.) 
It is neither short nor middle sized. 
Long.) 


10. Bragg; 11. Bunker Hill; 12. Brandy- 
wine; 13. Mayflower; 14. Winslow; 15. 


hee: . 7 E A 7. 
King’s Mt.; 16. Ful-ton; 17. Polk; 18. (Long. 








Butler; 19. Dorr; 20. Gates; 21. Hayes; parr =e ee 
22. Early; 23. Pope; 24. Sitting Bull; : nae AP agg a" _ 
25. Sampson; 26. Dewey s 2h Stony | °"9. oe Agu d ; = pn — 
| Point; 28 Monitor; 29. Chickahominy; (wi oe a ae Cone oe Sees 
30. Longstreet. ) | (Wily. Wiley.) 
f ‘ | 10. It is called this when it happens 
as | unexpectedly. (Shock. Schock.) 
Changeful Additions | i A carnivorousanimal. (Wolf. Wol!.) 
By Rosemary E. Richards | One who enjoys roaming in the 
forest (Hunter. Hunter.) 
ee 50 to a drink and find a water- | . One whom the merchants would 
fowl. (Tea-l.) ike very much. (Buys. Buys.) 
2. Add 50 to an animal and find part of le 4, To steal and apiece of land. (Rob- 
a monk’s costume. (Cow-l.) Robley. ) 
3. Add 50 to a girl’s name and find a i “tb. What you cannot see in the eve- 
record. (Anna-l.) ning. (Morning-star. Morningstar.) 
4. Add 50 to an ocean and find an ani-| 16. A boy’s name and aboy. (John- 
; mal. (Sea-l.) ! son. Johnson. ) 
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TWO BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IN FEBRUARY 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
Price 30 Cents, Each 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS: 
RECITATIONS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 
RECITATIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS 
ACROSTICS 
VERSES FOR FAMILIAR TUNES 
QUOTATIONS AND ANECDOTES 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS 
There are one hundred pages of dialogues and plays in each book. 
Many of them include an entire schoolroom of pupils, with many parts for 
young children. They have the further distinction of having been suc- 
cessfully produced. 
Programs may be easily arranged from these books for observances 
) the birthdays of the two great heroes. 
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How the Penny Grows 
By Margaret Kidd 


Nine boys march in to the music of | 


‘*Pop Goes the Weasel.’’ 

Soys (singing)— 

This is the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel; 

This is the way the penny grows, 
Pop goes the weasel. 

First Boy (holding up a penny)—-This 
isa penny. I am going to save up until 
I have enough to buy a Thrift Stamp. 

Second Boy (holding up a quarter) 
This is a quarter. lam going to buy 
Thrift Stamp with it. 

Third Boy 
with one Thrift Stamp on it) 
Thrift Stamp which I bought 
quarter, 

Fourth Boy (holding up a Thrift card 
filled with stamps) 


This is a 
with a 


| 


(holding up a Thrift card | 


This is a Thrift ecard | 


filled with stamps. ‘There are sixteen 
of them. They cost four dollars. I will 
give the card to the postman with | 


twenty-three cents. 
War Savings Certificate Stamp for it. 

Fifth Boy (holding up a War Savings 
Certificate with one War Savings Certi- 
ficate Stamp on it)—This is a War Sav- 
ings Stamp. Jt cost four dollars and 
twenty-three cents. I lent that money 
to Uncle Sam. He will give me five dol- 
lars for it in 1928. 

If I get the Certificate full, it will cost 


He will give me a} 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Entertainments for School or Community Gatherings 


(First Boy and Seventh Boy step back | Who nobly defended the Red, White, and | fighting men to the active campaign for 


in line. ) 

Kighth Boy—By means of its Thrift 
Stamps the government is making it easy 
for boys and girls to get the saving 
habit. They can earn money by helping 
in the war gardens, by running errands, 
and in many other ways. 
can go into Thrift Stamps at a quarter 
each. Before the owner knows it, he 
will have a bank account started. The 
habit thus formed will be of more value 
than the bank account. 

Ninth Boy—It is the hardest thing in 
the world to get the habit of saving. 


q | lhe first hundred dollars are the hardest 


to save. After that sum saving seems 

easier. Uncle Sam says, ‘‘Put your 

quarters in my keeping. First thing you 

know, you’ll have that hundred. Of 

course I need the money, but you need 

to save it on your own account even more 

than I do to get it.”’ 

All (to tune ‘‘Over There’’)- 

Over here, over here, 

Buy Thrift Stamps, buy Thrift 
over here. 

Show our cash is backing, our cash is 
backing 

The Blue and Khaki everywhere; 


Stamps 


; So prepare, save your spare, 


me eighty dollars plus the cash payment | 


of from twelve to twenty-three cents, 
according to the month when I exchanged 
the Thrift Stamp for a War Savings 
Stamp. 
uary, I shall get one hundred dollars for 
it. 

Sixth Boy (holding up a Service Flag) 

This is our Service Flag. Each red 
star meang#a child who is saving. Each 
blue star means a War Savings Stamp. 
Our schoo! has already saved——dollars. 

NOTE: Any appropriate design may be used for 
a Service Flag. Ours is a five-pointed star with a 
ring outside, drawn on white cardboard, Red kin- 
dergvarten stars are pasted in the star and bluestar 
inside the ring. One point of the star is filled before 
another is used. Each child should see his own star 
puton. It willadd to the interest if the amount 
saved is posted each day over the Service Flag 








owel School 











Seventh Boy (dressed as Uncle Sam 
and wearing a placard with 1923 on it; 
he holds up a five dollar bill)—This is a 
five dollar bill. Iam going to give it to 
the child who lent me $4.23. 
gained seventy-seven cents’ interest. 
Besides, this little child has formed the 
habit of saving. 

(First Boy and Seventh Boy step for- 
ward. 

First Boy holds up the penny. 


Seventh Boy holds up the five dollar 


bill. ) 


All (singing)— 
This is the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel; 
This is the way the penny grows, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


In 1923, on the first day of Jan- | 


Send the word, send the word, ‘‘We are | 


there.’ 
We are buying, we all are buying, 
And we all will buy till it’s over, over 
there. 
(Boys march out as ‘‘Over There’’ is 
played on the piano.) 


Welcoming Home Our Soldiers 
By Jane A. Stewart 
Scene: The platform is decorated with 


service flags and American flags. 
Peace, a young girl in white, with an 


American flag bordered with white on | 
the front of her skirt, is seated upon a | 
Above her head | 


small raised platform. 

floats a white dove. 
inter Liberty, a young girl in red, 

white and blue; Prohibition, a youth in 


a patriotic suit,carrying a book of laws; | 


Columbus, in traditional costume; Fame, 


in a yellow robe, and Uncle Sam. 


Liberty (joyfully)—The glad time is 
here at last! Peace reigns! Hail, Peace! 


(Peace rises, bows, and 


/ wand in acknowledgment. ) 


It has | 


Liberty (continues) — We rejoice in 
you, sweet Peace! Too long you have 
banished! You have returned to 
the earth and never more to 


been 
gladden 
leave it. 
Peace—Gladly will I remain. Peace, 
you know, is but “Liberty in tranquility ;” 
and.it has also been well said that Lib- 
erty knows nothing but victories. This 
is right, for the love of Liberty is in- 
born in every human heart. 
Liberty—And in no hearts does the 
flame of freedom burn more brightly 
than in the hearts of those who, while 
loathing war and doing everything in 
their power to avert it, have, in the last 
extremity, bravely encountered its perils 
from love of country, 
of humanity. 
Fame—They are, 
triots;—for those who have been willing 


to sacrifice themselves and all that is | 
dear to them in life, to promote the hap- | 
| piness and liberty of the world will ever | 


receive a worthy homage. 
Liberty— 
Oh! if there be on this earthly sphere 
A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 
"l'is the last libation Liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks 
in her cause. 


(Singing is heard by a concealed 
chorus. Any good Peace song may be 
sung. In ‘‘The Golden Book of Favor- 
ite Songs’’ are found several fine hymns 
| of Peace, and one of these may be se- 
| lected. At the close of the song a group 
| of returned Soldiers enters and salutes 

the characters on the stage. ) 


' Columbia— 
| “God sped you on,brave heroes and true, 


All this money | 


waves her | 


of home, and | 


indeed, great pa- | 


Blue. 
The home hearts were with you, 
there in the trench, 
Shoulder to shoulder with British and 
French, 
| Winning the war ’gainst the terrible 
Hun; 
| ’T was God sped you on till the vict’ry 
was won!”’ 


First Soldier—We love our own coun- 
try more because we have learned about 
the conditions of other lands, and be- 
cause we have had awakened within us 
the instinct of a common humanity. 

Second Soldier—In honoring soldier 
dead, let the nation remember also the 
brave nurses who have given their lives, 
without a thought of recognition. 


‘‘It seems unmindful of their share 

In that grim struggle over there, 
Of dangers women face. 

I do not wish my star to shine 

On service flag, O country mine, 
Unless theirs, too, has place.’’ 


_ Uncle Sam—Women have played an 
important part in the winning of the 
war, as many of our soldiers will testify. 

Prohibition—It is to women in a great 


out | 
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| the acquisition of new powers, which cre. 

ate new products and which diffuse com- 
fort and happiness among the great mass 
of the people. 

Commerce—Commerce ecalls returned 
soldiers to its great opportunities for 
prosperity. 

Art—-Art has languished in wartime; 
no field is more inviting. 

Medicine—A_ Christ-like service is 
found in fields of medical activity. 

Agriculture—T rade increases the 
wealth and glory of our country, but its 
real strength and backbone may be found 
in the cultivators of theland. ‘*He who 
owns the soil, ownsuptothesky!’’ ‘The 
life of the farmer is a life fed by the 
bounty of earth and sweetened by the 
airs of Heaven!”’ 

Columbia—It is well said, ‘‘Let the 
farmer forevermore be honored in his 
calling; for they who labor in the earth 
are the chosen people of God.’’ So Uncle 
| Sam has planned that farms may be 
owned by every returned soldier of 
Liberty. ; 

Liberty—And while the soldier thinks 
of his material welfare, let him not for- 





| measure that we owe the great progress | 


passage of the Federal 


made in wiping out the terrible blot of | 
the liquor traffic and the securing of the | 
Prohibition | 
Amendment, already ratified by a great | 


number of the thirty-six states needed 


to make it the law of the land. 

Liberty—All the crimes on earth do 
not destroy so much of the human race 
as drunkenness. The writing of Prohi- 
bition in the Statute Books of America 
is the opening of a new era of public 
| welfare. 

Prohibition—Prohibition has done great 
things for our soldiers who return now 


ruinous liquor traffic. And we expect 
our fighting men who have done so much 
to give Liberty to the world to enlist at 
once for the great campaign around the 
world. (Soldiers salute and respond 
with ‘* You can count on us.’’ Enter Ag- 
riculture, Art, Commerce, 
Law, Medicine, Religion, Science, So- 
cial Welfare, etc.) 
Religion (saluting Peace)— 


| O Peace! thou source and soul of social 
life; 

Beneath whose calm, inspiring influence, 

Science his view enlarges, Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her 
ports, 

Blessed be the Man 
us thee! 


Divine, who gives 


Peace—Like the rainbow, Peace brings 
promise; and like the bow of promise, 
Peace rests upon the earth, but its arch 
is lost in Heaven. Christ in the hearts 
of men alone can bring fulfillment of the 
promise: ‘‘ Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation neither shall they learn 
war any more!”’ 

Science—War’s science of destruction 
has bent and broken before the irresist- 
ible arts of Peace. Science welcomes the 


to a land soon to be wholly clear of the | 


Edueation, | 


get his high calling as a champion of 
humanity. 
(Tableau of all on the platform.) 


Peace 


O Land, of every land the best— 
O Land, whose glory shall increase; 
Now in your whitest raiment drest 
For the great festival of peace: 


Take from your flag its fold of gloom, 
And let it float undimmed above, 

Til! over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacred colors that we love. 


On mountain high, in valley low, 
Set Freedom's living fires to burn; 
Until the midnight sky shall show 
A redder pathway than the morn. 


Welcome, with shouts of joy and pride, 
Your veterans from the war-path’s 
track ; 
You gave your boys, untrained, untried, 
You bring them men and heroes back! 


And shed no tear, though think you must 
With sorrow of the martyred band, 
Not even for him whose hallowed dust 

Has made our prairies holy land. 


| Though by the places where they fell, 
The places that are sacred ground, 
Death, like a sullen sentinel, 
Paces his everlasting round. 


Yet when they set their country free, 
And gave her traitors fitting doom, 

‘They left their last great enemy, 
Baffled, beside an empty tomb. 


| Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go 
Where all the paths are sweet with 
flowers; 
They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours. 
—Phoebe Cary. 
*:DITOR’S NOTE: Thése verses may be sung to 
ad tune of the first four measures of ““O Happy 
| Day. 
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of the lower grades. 
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“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS” | 
- QUPPOSE that some one said to you there had been | 
published a recitation book which was made up of pieces | 
for the little folk to speak every one of which was as | 
bright and as happily expressed as Field’s ‘‘Jest ’Fore Christ- | 
mas’’ or Riley’s ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,’’ would you not , 
hasten to buy acopy? Our primary recitation book belonging | 
to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ series will delight teachers | 
The collection of recitations consists of 
’ the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. The 
second part of the book is devoted to Dialogues and Plays. 
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This 





) 
> book is just the one to turn to when when you are looking for 
’ a “‘piece’’ or a “‘play’’ for Friday afternoon or Patrons’ Day. | 
‘ Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS.” By Grace B. Faxon { 
Price 30 Cents { 
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Educative Seat Work for January 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
for use with young pupils, who match the word with the picture. 


The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut apart 
The teacher may use the design in a blackboard calendar for the month. 
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_ em KE Mad River Is It Worth While? | So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 
The Little Black Eyed Rebel Among bridesmen, and _ kinsmen, and 
# A boy drove into the city, his wagon IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS | Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, brothers, and all: 
] Bearing his load on the rough road of '{hen spoke the bride’s father, his hand for 


loaded down 


i With food to feed the people of the Brit 
H ish-governed town; 
} And the little black-eyed rebel, so cun- 
ning and so sly, 
4 Was watching for his coming from the 
7 corner of her eye. 
His face was broad and honest, his hands 
were brown and tough, 
The clothes he wore upon him were 
homespun, coarse, and rough; 
one there was who watched him, 


i? But 

| who long time lingered nigh, 

And east at him sweet glances from the 
corner of her eye. 

He drove up to the market, he waited in 
the line— 

His apples and potatoes were fresh and 
fair and fine. 

But long and long he waited, and no one 
came to buy, 

Save the black-eyed 
from the corner of her 


rebel, watching | 


- eye. 

‘*Now, who will buy my apples?’’ he 
shouted, long and loud; 

And, ‘‘Who wants my potatoes?’’ 
repeated to the crowd. 

But from all the people round him came 
no word of reply, 

Save the black-eyed rebel, answering 
from the corner of her eye. 


he 


she knew that 

the coat he wore that day 

Were long letters from the husbands and 
the fathers far away, 

Who were fighting for the freedom that 

they meant to gain, or die; 


lor 


Traveler 
| Why dost thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River? 
Ww ilt thou not pause and cease to pour 
’ Thy hurrying, headlong waters o'er 
This rocky shelf forever? 


' What secret trouble stirs thy breast’ 


"neath the lining of | 


And a tear like silver glistened in the | 


corner of her eye. 


But the treasures—how to get 
crept the question through her mind, 

Since keen enemies were watching for 
what prizes they might find; 

And she paused a while and pondered, 
with a pretty little sigh, 

Then resolve crept through her features, 
and a shrewdness fired her eye. 


So she resolutely walked up to the wagon 
old and red 
**May I have a dozen apples 
she sweetly said; 
the brown face flushed to scarlet, 
for the boy was somewhat shy, 


for a kiss?”’ 


And 


And he saw her laughing at him from 
the corner of her eye. 
‘*You may have them all for nothing, 


quoth he. 
but 


if you want,’’ 

**T will have them, my good fellow, 
can pay for them,’’ said she. 

And she clambered on the wagon, 
ing not who all were by, 

With a laugh of reckless romping in the 
corner of her eye. 


and more, 


mind- 


Clinging round his brawny neck, 
clasped her fingers white and small, 

And then whispered, ‘ 
thrust them underneath my shaw]! 

Carry back again this package, and be 
sure that you are spry!’’ 

And she sweetly smiled upon him from 
the corner of her eye. 


Loud the motley crowd was laughing at 
the strange, ungirlish freak; 

And the boy was scared and panting, 
and so dashed he could not speak. 
And ‘‘ Miss, I have good apples,’’ a bolder 

lad did ery; 
But she answered, ‘‘No, I thank you,’’ 
from the corner of her eye. 


With the news from loved ones absent to 
the dear friends they would greet, 
Searching them who hungered for them, 
swift she glided through the street. 
**There is nothing worth the doing that 
it does not pay to try,’’ 
Thought the little black-eyed rebel with 
a twinkle in her eye. 
—-Will Carleton. 


them? | 


Why all this fret and flurry? 
Dost thou not know that what is best 
| In this too restless world is rest 

From over-work and worry? 


The River 
What wouldst thou 


seek, 
O stranger from the city? 
Is it perhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty? 


in these 


Traveler 
Yes; I would learn of thee thy song, 
With all its flowing numbers, 
| And in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 
And hear it in my slumbers. 


The River 
A brooklet nameless and unknown 


Was | at first, resembling 
A little child, that all alone 


Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 


Irresolute and trembling. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 
For the wide world I panted; 
Out of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open fields I fled, 
Like one pursued and haunted. 


I tossed my arms, I sang aloud, 
My voice exultant blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 
The rush of rain descending. 


| heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating; 

Drawn onward, o’er this rocky wall 

1 plunged, and the loud waterfall] 
Made answer to the greeting. 


And now, beset with many ills, 
A toilsome life I follow; 
Compelled to carry from the hills 
These logs to the impatient mills 
Below there in the hollow. 


Yet something ever cheers and charms 
The rudeness of my labors; 

Daily I water with these arms 

The cattle of a hundred farms, 
And have the birds for neighbors. 


Men call me Mad, and well they may, 
When, full of rage and trouble, 


| I burst my banks of sand and clay, 


she | 


‘Quick! the letters! | 





And sweep their wooden bridge away, 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 


Now go and write thy little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating. 
Thou seest the day is past its prime; 
I can no longer waste my time; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Life’s Mirror 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will 
show 
Their faith in your work and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
’T is just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline S. Bridges. 


mountains 


life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each 
other 
In blackness of heart that we war to 
the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other; 


feel 
When a fellow goes down ’neath his load 
on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart: Words are keener 
than steel, 
And mightier far for woe than for weal. 


| Were it not well, in this brief 


journey 


tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
tre folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the 
plain; 
Man, and man only, 
brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his peril and 
pain 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on 
the plain. 


makes war on his 


| 
| 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow down into the dust? 
God pity us all! Time too soon will 
tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a gust, 
; Humbled, indeed, down into the dust. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Say Not the Struggle Nought 
Availeth 


Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 





If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
lt may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


while the tired vainly 
breaking, 

| Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
| Far back, through creeks and 
making, 


Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 


| For waves, 


And not by eastern windows only, 


Or to dance at our 


God pardon us all for the triumph we ! 


on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said 
never a word:) 

“Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye 


in war, 
bridal, young Lord 


Lochinvar?’’ 
‘“*I long wooed your daughter, my suit 
you denied ;— 


' Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs 


like its tide,— 


' And now am | come, with this lost love 


of mine, 


To lead but one measure, drink one cup 


little 


! 


of wine, 
There are maidens in Scotland more 
lovely by far, 


On over the isthmus, down into the | That would gladly be bride to the young 


Lochinvar !’’ 


| The bride kissed the goblet, the knight 


took it up, 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw 
down the cup. 

She looked down to blush, and she looked 
up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in 
her eye; 

He took her soft hand, 
could bar: 

‘*Now tread we a measure!’’ said young 


ere her mother 


Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her 
face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did 
grace! 


While her mother did fret, and her father 
did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his 
bonnet and plume; 

And the bridemaidens whispered, 

‘*°'T were better by far 

have matehed our fair cousin with 

young Lochinvar!’’ 


To 


| One touch to her hand, and one word in 


inlets | 


her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, 
the charger stood near; 

So light to the croup the fair lady he 

swung, 

light to the saddle before her he 

sprung! 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, 
bush, and seaur; 

They ’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” 
quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of 
the Netherby clan: 


and 


So 


| Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they 


rode and they ran; 


| There was racing and chasing on Can- 


When daylight comes, comes in the | 


light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—A. H. Clough. 


Lochinvar 


Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the | 


west! 


| Through all the wide Border his steed | 


. was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons 


had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all 
alone. 
| So faithful in love, and so dauntless in 


war, 
| There never was knight like the young 
Lochinvar! 


He stayed not for brake, and he stopped | 
not for stone, 

He swam the Eske River where ford | 
there was none; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented,—the gallant 
came late: 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in 
war 


Lochinvar. 





Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave | 


nobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did 
they see. 

So daring in love, 
war, 

Have you e’er heard of gallant like 
young Lochinvar? 

—Sir 


Pebbles 


Out of a pellucid brook 

Pebbles round and smooth I took: 

Like a jewel, every one 

Caught a color from the sun— 

Ruby red and sapphire blue, 

Emerald and onyx too, 

Diamond and amethyst— 

Not a precious stone I missed: 

Gems I held from every land 

jn the hollow of my hand. 

Workman Water these had made: 

Patiently through sun and shade, 

With the ripples of the rill 

He had polished them until, 

Smooth, symmetrical, and bright, 

Each one sparkling in the light 

Showed within its burning heart 

All the lapidary’s art; 

And the brook seemed thus to sing: 

Patience conquers everything ! 
—Frank Dempster Sige um 


and so dauntless in 


Walter Scott. 


“ 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Appeal to the Great Spirit” 


(See pages 34 and 35 of this issue.) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring —— letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


January Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


VER the whole countryside has 
O swept the hacking, sneezing, mis- 

erable ‘‘Flu,’’ with its frightful toll 
of deaths, sweeping the land with all the 
virulence of the plagues of yore,scarcely 
a community escaping its ravages. 

As never before has come the demand 
for knowledge of sanitation, hygiene, and 
home nursing. What could impress upon 
our minds more forcibly the need for 
teaching all these rules of carefulness 
which mean health for ourselves and wel- 
fare of others than such an experience? 
Let us devote ourselves more conscien- 
tiously to seeing that our pupils safe- 
guard their health, and thus their homes. 
The school, in many communities, is the 
only ageney through which this knowl- 
edge and oversight may come. It is the 
duty of every teacher to see that: 

1. Her pupils obey the common rules 


of health (brushed teeth, ventilated 
sleeping rooms, personal cleanliness, 
ete. ). 

2. Her own schoolroom is airy and 
clean. 

%. Exercise is secured during the day 
through supervised games, calisthenics, 
or simple marching or folk games. 

Then here is a little message to you, 


personally, every single teacher-girl who 
loves to be doing things. 

During the late epidemic, in a certain 
girls’ dormitory, twenty-five were taken 
sick, with only ten left to do all the car- 
ing for them. Mostof the patients were 
on the third floor, which fact increased 
the already heavy work and added to the 
great nerve strain. If you have lived 
through the ‘‘Flu’’ in your home you 
will know how much worse it made 
it to have ice, food, and supplies down 
four flights of stairs in the basement. 
Nurses were not to be had, nor untrained 
help. Everyone was afraid to come in. 
We were lucky to have the services of 
the only physician in the county. 

Well, all of the patients survived, 
though most of the nurses eventually 
took the disease. Proud was the girl 
who stayed up through the whole siege, 
and justly she boasted of her perfect 
health. As it happened, she was one of 
the busiest of the teachers who yet had 
time to live sanely and without worry. 

To every wide-awake teacher there is 
the continual temptation to overdo, to 
take on ‘‘one thing more.’’ Please im- 
agine the situation just described if 
there had been no one able to endure 
the strain, if all had been doing the 
‘‘one thing more’”’ till they had no power 
of resistance when the crash came, if 
no one had had the vitality to see the 
thing through. 

But there were some, bless God! who 
were fit and ready for the emergency, 
some whose feet ran night and day, 
whose nerves never ‘‘frazzled,’’ nor 
brains reeled; who could ‘‘carry on’’ till 
the last convalescent was able to care 
for herself. 

Now the point is this: You have a 
duty, not to yourself alone, but to those 
near to you, to keep yourself in perfect 
condition all of the time, in case there 
should suddenly be a demand for every 
ounce of your reserve strength—acci- 
dent, emergency, sickness, or the like. 

Are you keeping prepared in this most 
important way? If the lives of your 
loved ones should rest in your hands 
alone, would your body be fit to sustain 
the task? 

Jt is worth while to keep fit. 


Exchange 


A middle-aged grammar school teacher 
from Boston wishes to communicate 
with teachers interested in an inexpen- 
sive outing on the Massachusetts coast or 
in the White mountains. Fond of out- 
door life and reading. Write now for 
plans. Allletters with postage promptly 
answered. Address (Miss) E. S. Kava- 
nagh, Glastonbu~y, Conn. 

Miss Kavanagh and her pupils wish to 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


correspond with teacher and pupils in 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Quebec and vicinity, or New Orleans, 
La. Address (Miss) E. S. Kavanagh, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

I should like to exchange booklets of 
products from the State of Minnesota 
for those of some Southern States of 
cotton, etc. Address (Miss) Flora Gee, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. Dist. 14. 

The pupils of (Miss) Gertrude M. 
Gatza, Munger, Mich., would like to ex- 
change letters with first to fourth grade 
pupils, inclusive, in the United States, 
South America, Cuba, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Letters 
Two Charts and a Device 


Although charts are an old story to 
teachers they are a never failing incen- 
tive to children. One simple chart has 
proved very effective in my fifth grade. 

Physical culture was introduced by a 
special teacher for the first time. I was 
not at all sure as to how the children 
would accept having their nails, ears, 
and necks examined, their shoes and 
clothing inspected, and similar things 
which the specialist claimed the course 
involved. She was tactful, but it was 
all an innovation in a rural community. 
Consequently, I shifted my responsibil- 
ity in the matter upon the pupils and 
the chart. 

One of the boys ruled a sheet of bristol 
board, preparing it for the thirty-two 
names that make up the school. My 
most efficient Palmer penman listed .the 
class. Each morning the pupils wrote 
their score for the day beside their 
names. Seven points was the highest 
possible score. Points could be gained 
for shoes, clothes, hands (which included 
clean nails), face, hair, teeth, and hand- 
kerchiefs. Pupils having a record of 
five, six, or seven wrote the number 
with colored crayon, the lower scores 
being put in with lead pencil. When the 
first study period of the morning com- 
menced I went to each pupil’s desk, to 
avoid embarrassment, and discussed each 
child’s score with him, after which he 
passed quietly to the chart and wrote 
his record. 

Another chart which I have used in a 
fourth grade was designed to encourage 
politeness. Gold stars in this particular 
instance denoted polite acts. No child 
gave his own score,and the chart applied 
to politeness out of school hours only. 
Whenever I saw a child do some courte- 
ous thing I reported it in school, giving 
a gold star for each courtesy. Of course 
the Jarger number of stars came through 





the pupils’ recalling each other’s acts of 
politeness. The commonest ways of 
earning stars were by opening doors for 
others, stepping back to let others enter 
first, carrying bundles, rising when 
spoken to, and giving up seats to older 
persons. I did not count the boys’ lift- 
ing caps, as I felt that matter would 
take care of itself. There are so many 
pictures of children doing polite acts that 
a very attractively illustrated chart 
may be made from these, especially for 
younger grades, while for the older pu- 
pils it might be better to have merely a 
picture of Sir Walter Raleigh with one 
or two appropriate sentences referring 
to his politeness, or perhaps Sir Philip 
Sidney's definition of a gentleman. 

Another device which I have tried with 
my fifth grade is a game for correcting 
poor English. I claim no novelty for it 
but it is very practical. Whenever a 
pupil makes a grammatical error those 
of his classmates who hear and notice it 
quietly stand. They say nothing what- 
ever, and the child who makes the error 
is given a chance to repeat correctly 
what he wishes to say. Sometimes, 
however, a pupil forgets what he has 
said, and in such a case one of the pu- 
pils standing tells the error and gives 
the correction. I make a point of hav- 
ing all this done most politely and 
kindly, and none of the children ever 
seem to mind being corrected.—E. L. 
McG., Vermont. 

(Will the writer of this letter please send her ad- 


dress to the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
N. Y.—B. E. B.) 


Health Credits 


During the past year much stress has 
been put upon the physical training. We 
are adding something more to it. Every 
morning the following questions and oth- 
ers are asked in my room: 

How many have cleaned their teeth? 
Combed their hair? Cleaned their finger- 
nails? Had nine hours of sleep? Had 
open windows? A clean handkerchief? 
Washed hands and face? And how many 
have done a kind deed? 

If the class be organized let the presi- 
dent and secretary take care of the 
credits; otherwise the teacher may 
choose two pupils, one to ask the ques- 
tions and the other to count the hands 
raised at the end of each question. The 
numbers may be put on the board and 
added. 

On a small space on the board we have 
the word Citizenship. Under this we 
print the dates, and the credits opposite, 


as: 
September 5th—190 
September 6th—191 
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“HOW I 


DID IT” 


Hers is the title of a new book which we recently published 
pe which contains more than 700 of the most clever and 
helpful devices that have appeared in the ‘‘Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club’’ department. 


A full description of 


this book together with a list of the topics treated will be found 


Although “How I Did It” has been published only a short 


expect during the present school year to realize our ambition 
of placing a copy of this very usable book in the hands of every 
wide-awake, progressive teacher in the country. 


The price of the book, substantially bound in limp cloth covers, is only 
50 cents per copy and it is sold under an absolute guarantee that if after 
using it in her school for one month, the teacher is not satisfied with it we 
will at once refund the purchase price and send postage for its return. 


Do not put off ordering a copy of this book until so late in the school 
year that you will have very little opportunity to utilize the splendid 


2 
on page 64 of this magazine. 
2 


material which it contains. 


5 
time, many thousands of copies have already been sold and we 
: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. ieee 
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Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss’ Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


Other titles may be elected, as School 
Credits, Hygiene, How We Look, etc. — 
A READER, New York. 


A Good Health Book 


One teacher asked for ways of keep- 
ing boys employed and interested while 
girls are taking domestic science 
sons. I am a fifth grade teacher and 
my girls are given their sewing lessons 
in the same room with the boys, so I can 
not have them work with wood as the 
noise disturbs the girls. I have let them 
make different kinds of booklets and the 
one in which they take the most inter- 
est is called the ‘‘Good Health Book.”’ 

We make the covers of ‘heavy drawing 
paper, either light blue or brown, and 
paste the words ‘‘Good Health’’ on the 
outside. We also make a design of cut 
paper and put below the letters. These 
are cut from orange colored paper. We 
till the book with ordinary white draw- 
ing paper and fasten it together with 
clasps. On each page we illustrate a 
good health rule with an advertisement 
cut from a magazine. For example, our 
first rule is, ‘‘I will live on plain, whole- 
some food and will chew it thoroughly,”’ 
and it is illustrated by the advertise- 
ments for Cream of Wheat, Post Toasties, 
and the like. The rule is written or 
printed just above the picture. 

Following are the rules we use: 

I will brush my teeth night and 
morning. 

{ will keep my skin, hair, and nails 
clean. 

I will keep my bedroom window open 
at night. 

I will sit straight, stand straight, and 
walk straight. 

I will not use tobacco in any form. 

I will have a bath at least once a week. 

I will not read in a bad light. 

I will keep my clothes clean and in 
good repair.—MARY LANGEL, Ohio. 


ae@s- 


Indoor Amusements 


Being a teacher whose years of expe- 
rience have shown that the place for her 
is playing with the children, I gladly 
recount some of my experiences. To 
begin with, just as soon as the cold 
weather is present, our fifteen-minute 
recesses are omitted. Most of the rural 
pupils eat an early breakfast, some walk 
a considerable distance, and all are ready 
for a warm lunch at eleven-forty-five. 
That warm lunch is another subject, but 
in passing, let me say that all winter 
we have served at least one hot dish to 
twenty pupils at an average cash outlay 
of fifteen cents. Serving a warm meal 
occupies a little more time than bolting 
a cold dinner, hence not more than thirty 
minutes remains for play. At the close 
of our lunch, while two wash the dishes, 
two brush away the crumbs and put 
away the cooking utensils, while others 
get all in readiness for the afternoon 
session. 

It is an essential part of one’s educa- 
tion to be able to entertain, and the 
schoolroom is an ideal and appropriate 
place to learn how. I have worked out 
a plan whereby each pupil in turn is 
host once a month at a noon party to the 
rest of the school. This puts all the 
‘‘guests’’ on their best behavior and 
eliminates the usual schoolroom scuffle 
and disorder. Following are some of 
the surprisingly clever entertainments 
gotten up for the rest of us. 

Teacher led with a Thanksgiving party 
which, with her offer of future sugges- 
tion and assistance, took away the 
pupils’ dismay at the scheme. A large 
turkey was made, colored, cut from 
pasteboard, and placed in the front of 
the room to be fed. Each child, blind- 
folded and turned around twice, attem)t- 
ed to place a small dish of corn before 
the bird, with laughable results. 

On Washington's Birthday we pinned 
a three-cornered hat on (?) George Wash- 
ington’s head. On Lincoln’s Birthday we 
celebrated with “shouting proverbs” from 
Lincoln which were written on the front 
blackboard. On Longfellow’s Birthday 
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we had appropriate charades beginning 
with the well-known ‘* Long-fellow.”’ 

One day one of the girls showed us how 
to fold, mount, and color Dutch wind- 
mills. At another time we made neat 
calendars which served as gifts, and at 
valentine season we spent several days 
making valentines. 

One of our bashful boys brought the 
home graphophone and gave us a musical 
entertainment. Once we hung a curtain 
across one end of the room beneath which 
the girls’ feet,clad in borrowed overshoes, 
just showed. The boys had much fun 
guessing the proper owners. One enter- 
tainment consisted of a contest between 
two pupils to see which could build the 
higher tower of blocks in one minute. 
These blocks were purchased for restless 
primary tots and kept in a corner on some 
old carpet. which rendered their use noise- 
less. (Vhe children played with them 
while they waited for older brothers and 
sisters to go home. ) 

We also had potato races up the aisles, 
and one day a girl distributed clothes- 
pins, raffia, and tissue paper and we all 
dressed dolls. 

Both teacher and pupils have obtained 
much enjoyment through this plan, and 


many an almost forgotten game or con- 
test has been recalled by parents and pre- | 


sented as a surprise to us.—Mrs. JOHN 
NEILL, Minnesota. 


A Few Personal Suggestions 


Now that the cold, short days are here 
and despite our turning clocks back, we 
tind time all too short, f think we teach- 
ers are glad of any hints as to conserv- 
ing time and labor, hence 1 am giving a 
few suggestions that I have found useful. 

Perhaps the mercury stands near zero 
and there is no fire available. You feel 
that you can not stop to give your flow- 
ing tresses the one hundred strokes that 
is counted requisite to preserve their 
beauty. ‘Take a brush in each hand and 
give the hundred strokes in half the 
time, also gaining more physical exer- 
cise, hence more warmth. 

Again you want a cup of hot water to 
drink while dressing—at least you need 
it—but none is at hand. 


' 





Take a piece | 


of coarse wire, bend it back and forth | 


twice, making four strands of wire about 
four or five inches long, lay this on top 
of the lamp chimney, put a cup of water 
on it and you will soon find it warm. If 
you have nothing better, two hairpins 
may be used. 

Then come the teeth. Perhaps you— 
no, not you, but a friend of yours—may 
be so unfortunate as to have a plate; if 
so you—-no, she—may get thoroughly dis- 
gusted trying to clean the thing. Geta 


small brush,a hand brush or even a veg- | 


etable brush,and go after it with soap and 
water. Finish with a toothbrush, if 
there be small crevices which the coarser 
brush does not reach. This saves time 
and temper. 

lf your feet are torturing you, soak 
them in hot water and remove ali the 
cuticle you can; then rub with zinc oint- 
ment every night and morning after 
washing them. Repeat the hot bath 
twice a week. If there are corns be- 
tween the toes protect them with small 
bits of cotton. Soaking the feet in alum 
water is also good.—V.A. L. E., Oregon. 


Seat Work in January 


Begin Eskimo work during the first 
week of January, and with a few addi- 
tions to your sand-table and borders 
each week, the children will become in- 
timately familiar with the children of 
the northland. 

Plan an Eskimo village for your sand- 
table. Make hemispheres of mud or 
clay covered with cotton batting for 
igloos. Use twigs which have been 
dipped in water for a few, scanty trees. 
Make paper icebergs and tinfoil lakes. 


After everything is arranged on the | 


table sift flour over the whole thing for 
snow, 

leach an Eskimo song. 

Make an Eskimo doll. 

Make words out of the letters in Au- 
rora Borealis. 

Make posters of dogs hitched to sleds, 


Eskimos fishing, or polar animals, cut | 


from black paper and pasted on sheets 
of white paper. 

Make borders, using an Eskimo vil- 
laze as the main feature and animals 
for the frieze. These are especially at- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


tractive if cut out of white paper and | 
pinned to a green burlap border placed | 
above the blackboards. | 

Cut bare trees of black or gray and | 
mount on white paper, with a blue sky, | 
for winter landscapes.—LILLIAN WIL- 
LIAMS, Mississippi. 


A Good Geography Game 


Here is a game that has proved an aid 
in learning a few necessary facts in 
geography. The name of each state and 
capital is put on a flash card. On five 
of the state cards and five of the capital 
cards paste a small flag, or paint a bril- 
liant red, white, and blue stripe. ‘lhese 
cards can be matched with any other of 
the ninety-six. 

Each player takes seven cards and_| 
draws one of the remaining cards, which 
have been placed face down. He then 
discards all from his hand that match 
and one additional, face upward. ‘The 
next player draws the ecard and plays in 
a similar manner. The first player to 
be rid of all his ecards counts as his score 
one point for each card remaining in an 
opponent’s hand. — STEPHEN DURISCH, 
Nebraska. 


Winter Decorations 


The children are asked to bring al! of 
the white tissue paper left from Christ 
mas wrappings or from other sources. 
These are eut into five-inch circles, 
folded into quarters, and then strung on 
threads from the points, until a_ big, 
fluffy ball is formed. They look much 
like snowballs and are lovely decorations 
which may be taken home later for very 
satisfactory shaving pads for papa. 

3y pulling absorbent cotton into irreg- 
ular points, applying a little paste, 
sprinkling with diamond dust or pulver- 
ized mica (obtained at any druggist’s) 
and suspending from the window frames, 
dazzling icicles will delight the children | 
and add a realistic Eskimo touch to the 
room and sand-table.—FLORENCE BRUM- 
BAUGH, Washington. 


Product Maps 


‘*We ‘re making our product maps this 
afternoon, and my patience is about 


| worn out,’’ a fifth grade teacher ex- 


claimed wearily. 

‘That evening I decided to try a differ- 
ent kind of product map, one that would 
mean more to the pupils in the end than 
the small maps they might make for 
themselves. 

We were studying the New England 
states. JI procured a large piece of 
white cardhoard at the printing office, 
and with a stencil made a large outline 
map of New England. This was placed 
in the front of the room, and as we 
studied the industries of the states, prod- 
ucts or pictures representing them were 
brought in by the pupils. They put in 
the mountains, cities, and rivers, also. 
The map was so good that I decided to 
make one for each group of states.— 
LouIsA KOEHN, Ohio. 


“Pershing’s Spelling Campaign” 


In a prominent place on the black- 
board print in red, white, and blue 
crayons ‘‘ Pershing’s Spelling Campaign.” 


| Below this paste the mounted picture of 
' General 


Pershing found in Normal In- 
struetor-Primary Plans, October, 1918. 
Print ‘* Boys’’ at the left and ‘‘Girls’’ at 
the right of the picture, and below each 
print ‘‘Captain,’’ then beneath that the 
days of the week. Print ‘‘Total for 
Week’’ below this last. 

After the spelling lesson each day the 
misspelled words of the boys as well as 
the girls are counted and placed oppo- 
site the respective sides across from the | 
days of the week. On Friday all the 
failures are added, and the side having 
the smallest number of errors wins the! 
flag and holds it till the opposite side | 
wins it with a smaller number of fail-| 
ures at the end of the next week. When} 
the girls win the flag it is placed on their | 
side of the blackboard, and vice versa. | 
Two strips of passe partout pasted on| 
the blackboard holds the flag nicely in| 
place. 
chosen captain for one week. 

This device works like magic, as all our 


| pupils are enthusiastic about our great 
|General Pershing, and anxious to be| 


victorious with him.—S. M. DEMETRIA, 
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RANCE, even in the turmoil of war, saw 
to it that her little children should have 
every possible chance to grow up to 


sturdy men and women. 


Show these quaint child pictures to your class. 
They come from war posters “over there’- 

only one method France took during desperate 
warfare to stress dental health. 
tion rests on us too 


The obliga- 
on mothers, fathers and 


1 
teachers no matter how busy. 


On teachers especially 


because they can promote 


the importance of good teeth among whole groups 


of children at once and spread health knowledge 
wider and faster than if taught individually. 
so strong among school 
children sustains an interest in the lessons you give 


over, the “ esprit de corps = 


them about dental cleanliness. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream (in France called 


“Creme Dentifrice Colgate’) helps also, because chil- 


dren like its delicious flavor. It 


tifrice that you can conscientiously recommend 


use, yourself every day. 


Reminder cards and other aids to lighten your work and help you forwar 


More- 


den- 


and 


is a safe, sane 


| 


the efficiency and happiness of your pupils sent upon receipt of your 


name and address together 


direct care, 


CCLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, Established 1806 New York 





with the number of pupils under your 


At present we cannot send trial tubes as in past years. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Qualities in Teachers That | fully, but with just pride, and as proof 


School Boards Pay For 


(Continued from page 13) 


**3. I will control my thoughts, and 
will not allow a foolish wish to spoil a 
wise purpose, ’’ 

The teacher is often tempted to speak 
sharply and indulge in sarcasm of a 
stinging order. Don’t do it: first, for 
the sake of your pupils; second, for your 
own sake; and, third, for the sake of 
your pay check. Such criticism and sar- 
casm are nearly always deeply resented, 
and because of this resentment, fail to 
accomplish the thing which you, perhaps, 


hoped it would. 

Maybe you are accusing me, dear fel- 
low-teacher, of holding up the material 
or money side of teaching as an incen- 
tive. Thank you, if you are. That is 
exactly what | am trying to do. I want 


to awaken in you a keen realization that 
‘*The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ I 
want you to realize that even if you are 
in the ‘‘teaching game’’ for the good 
that you can do, you havea perfect right 
to assume that you can do as much good 
in a school that pays you well for your 
service. More, perhaps, for the added 
salary means just so many additional 
advantages that you can enjoy and which 
you Gan, in turn, pass on to your pupils 
by your increased efficiency. 

Another point for you to consider, and 
not only consider but put into daily prac- 


tice, is this: be a companion and leader | 


No other single 


of your pupils in play. 
teacher to her 


attribute so endears a 


pupils as the ability and willingness to } 


take part in the activities of the play 
hour. It is really pitiful to see the 
souls that are left im embryo and the 
bodies that are dwarfed because so many 
teachers will not play with their pupils. 
Play with them! ‘Yhey will enjoy it, 
and so will you; and one of the immedi- 
ate results will be an increase in pres- 
tige and financial returns for you, be- 
cause you are responding to a need of 
your pupils, and so growing in the abil- 
ity to serve. Play! Whole-heartedly 
and joyously’if you can, selfishly if you 
must, but in all events, play! 

And now, at last, we are getting 
‘*down to brass tacks.’’ Having by a 
judicious use of the characteristics we 
have discussed and many others—see 
any good book on pedagogy—established 
yourself as an asset in the life of the 
child, you are ready to make your ad- 
vances to the parent, unless, indeed, the 
parent has already made advances to 
you. And here enters that phase of so- 
cial service which will most reflect itself 
in your pay envelope. Quietly, unob- 
trusively, introduce yourself into the 
social affairs of the neighborhood. Meet 
the fond parents of your brightest and 
dullest pupils on terms of equality. Be 
your friendly natural self. Don’t ‘‘put 
on airs.’’ On the other hand, do not 
cringe. Treat them one and all as your 
equals, but not as your superiors. Do 
this for a while, and you will doubtless 
discover that they, like yourself, are 
only human, and are really likable sort 
of people. Out of this friendly inter- 
course will grow your opportunity to 
serve the parents of your pupils. When 
the opportunity comes embrace it, be it 
humble or lofty. The quality rather 
than the quantity of your service will 
be the thing that really counts. And 
then, when you have established your- 
self through your service as a person 
vital to the welfare of your community, 
you can take up the question of compen- 
sation with the proper authorities, not 
as a matter of sentiment but as a mat- 
ter of business, with the reasonable hope 
that you ean ‘‘cash in’’ on the service 
which you render to the community that 
employs you. 

In closing, I wish to offer the proof of 
what I have said by referring to my own 
experience. Chiefly by the methods 
enumerated herein, I made myself a 
need of the community. I organized 
War Garden Clubs and Boy Scouts where 
none had existed before, and by corre- 
lating the social welfare of the young 
people of the community with the work 
of the school, I increased my salary for 
the current year fifty per cent, notwith- 
standing the fact that the district was 
already paying me twenty per cent more 
than they had ever before paid for the 
same services’ I offer this. not boast- 


that the way to the pocketbook is 
through the heart, and the way to the 
heart is by giving honest service, full 
measure and then some, in every way 
| Possible to the community which has 
entrusted to you the task of fitting Young 
America for citizenship in a social 
democracy. 


Gustav’s New Cap 
(Continued from page 15) 


gers at him)—Little boy, little boy, our 





Princess wants your cap. Give it to her. 
Gustav—No! no! no! 


VII—IN THE THRONE ROOM 


(The place of honor in the very middle 
of the front of the room should be re- 
served for the ‘‘throne room.’’ Two 
chairs placed side by side may represent 











the throne, on which the King and Queen 
are seated. The bows of greeting should 
be very low and stately. ) 

King (to Princess)—Who is this little 
boy? What does he want? 

Princess—His name is Gustav. He 
wants to show you his beautiful cap. He 
will not give it tome. He will not give 
it to me for a gold ring. 

King—I think he will give it to me, 
for I am the King. 

Gustav (bowing low)—No, no, dear 


King. I love my cap. My mother made 
it for me. Please do not make me give 
it to you. 


King—Will you give me the cep if I 
give you my gold crown? (Holds it out.) 

Gustav (holding the cap tightly over 
his ears)—No! no! I will not give my 
cap for twenty crowns! 

Queen—You are a good little boy and 
a brave little boy. I am glad you love 
your mother. I am glad you love the cap 
she made. Here is a gold chain for you. 

King—Here is some money, too. 

Princess—Here is the gold ring. 

First Court Lady—Here is the pretty 
yellow flower. 

Queen—And here is a pink and white 
cake. 

Gustav—Oh! thank you! thank you! 
Now I must run home to mother! 

If the preceding lessons have been well 
taught, and the interest kept keenly 
alive, the children will love the Story 
People very dearly by this time, and 
will kindle with joy at the suggestion 
to ‘‘go home with Gustav.”’ 

In the free conversation which is es- 
sential before the crystallized results 
are possible, the teacher has an excellent 
chance to find out just what mistakes in 
English her own pupils make, and can 
thus plan her work more intelligently 
from that standpoint, while the pupils, 
happily unconscious of criticism, gain 
initiative and the ability to express their 
ideas lucidly and correctly. 

The last lesson in the series may in- 
troduce the past tense of a few of the 
verbs. 


VIII— Back AGAIN IN GUSTAV'S HOME 


Mother—Where did you go, Gustav? 

Gustav—I went to the King’s palace. 

Mother—You went to the King’s pal- 
ace! What did you do there? 

Gustav—I showed him my beautiful 
cap. 

Mother—What did he say? : 

Gustav—He wanted me to give him my 
cap. 

Mother—What did you say? 

Gustav—I said, ‘‘No! no!’’ 

Mother—What did the King do? 

Gustav—The King laughed. The Queen 
said I was a good boy. She said I was a 
brave boy. 

Sister (clapping hands)—Good! good! 

Brother (clapping hands) — Hurrah! 
hurrah! 

Gustav—The King gave me some 
money. (Shows it.) The Princess gave 
me this gold ring. A lady gave me this 
yellow flower. The Queen gave me this 
gold chain and this pretty pink and white 
cake! (Shows each article.) 

Mother—How fine you look! I am glad 
you like your cap. 


SUPPLEMENTAL WORK 


The material of which the cap was 
made may furnish a basis for stories 
about sheep, shepherds, knitting, etc. 
The teacher may read to the class the 
story of ‘‘Little Bo-Peep’’ in the Story 
Hour Primer, published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company; or ‘‘ How the Little 
Boy Got a New Shirt’’ and ‘‘Molly’s 
Lamb,’”’ from ‘‘In the Child’s World,’’ 
by Emilie Poulsson, published by Milton 
Bradley Company. 

The fact that Gustav was going some- 
where opens up the thought of walks to 
school, in the woods, etc. The story of 
“‘Dicky Dare’’ in ‘‘Story Steps,’’ pub- 








lished by Silver Burdett & Company, 
may be used to deepen interest, as may 
also the story of ‘‘Lucky Hans’’ in the 
‘**Natural Method Second Reader,’’ pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The episode of the yellow flower gives 
hints for a variety of nature work on 
the fall flowers—goldenrod, asters, blue 
gentians, etc. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the children enacting the various scenes 
according to their own conceptions of 
them. The ‘‘crown’’ was made of ma- 
nila paper. The ‘‘lances’’ were sticks 
taken from old window shades. 


Teaching United States History 
in the Rural Schoel 


(Continued from page 27) 


ficulties encountered and how com- 
promised; length of session. 

b. Pupils memorize the three compro- 
mises of our constitution. 

c. Elastic clause—what is it? Of what. 
use has it been in the present war 
with Germany? 

d. Defenders of the Federal system; 
of States’ rights. 

Critical Period of American History— 

From the close of the Revolution until 
when? Events which helped build up 
and preserve the Union, and the men 
most influential in this tremendous task. 

Emphasize Hamilton and his financial 
ability. 

If time permits, some time may be 
most profitably spent in preparing de- 
bates on questions which naturally arise 
during the deep study of conditions, 
characters, and events of this time. If 
there are, in the rural school, pupils who 
must leave school at the end of the sev- 
enth grade, it will seem best to plan the 
lessons so as to complete a study of the 
Administrations, and of some specially 
important themes, for the benefit of 
such students. But if the work can be 
carried through the eighth grade much 
can be done in the line of debates, re- 
search work, biographical sketches, and 
comparisons. 


Administrations— 
In general, for each, teach: 


Il. Name of president. 
II. Either date or number of terms. 
III. Tenets of opposing political 


parties. : 
IV. Two or three important events 
and their significance. 


Specially Important Themes— 

I. Washington’s Cabinet: need for; 
difference of opinion of its 
members; Hamilton's financial 
policy, his glorious achieve- 
ments, his opponent. 

Inventions—their influence on 
both industrial and political 
life. 

Acquisitions of Territory—rea- 
sons for; circumstances which 
influenced acquisition of each. 

IV. Western pioneer leaders— Boone, 

Clark, Robertson, Gray, etc. 

. Various troublous times with 
foreign nations since the Kev- 
olution, and how these were 
settled. 

Slavery measures and bills— 
from the Ordnance of 1787 un- 
til the close of the Civil War. 
Garrison, Clay, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, Hayne, J. Q. Adams, 
Sumner. 

Monroe Doctrine—its origin, its 
application from time to time. 

Tariff measures and bills. North 
vs. South. Why? 

Spoils System—its relation to 
the Civil Service Reform. 


Il. 


III. 


VI. 


VIL. 
VIII. 
TX. 
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X. The New South; condition afi or 
1865; carpetbaggers; Joln- 
son’s policy ; Grant's; Hayes’s, 

Sanitary and Christian Commis- 
sion. Red Cross Society. 

Homestead Bill. 

The South of to-day. 

Chinese immigration (debate) 

Japanese relations. 

Evolution of the Army and tie 
Navy. 

Financial panics; causes; results, 

Currency; mints. 

Natural resources; their conser- 
vation. 

American books, newspapers, 
schools, and colleges. 

Problems of the hour. 


XI. 


XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 


XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 


XX. 
XXI. 


Superfluous Words in the Spelling 
Lesson 


(Continued from page 36) 


small. How much limited this number 
is, becomes most apparent in view of the 
fact that the ordinary dictionary con- 
tains from 40,000 to 60,000 words, while 
a small pocket dictionary contains from 
10,000 to 20,000 words, and the ordinary 
spelling book from 10,000 to 15,000 dif- 
ferent words. 

If we are to profit from the result of 
this investigation, it devolves upon us 
to discover, if possible, which of the 
2,000 words are necessary in our partic- 
ular school, and to teach and to drill, 
and to drill and to teach these until it 
becomes second nature for the child to 
write them correctly. : 

It is true that when even a limited 
number of words is persistently drilled 
and taught, there are some children who 
will not always spell correctly; but 
these are exceptions, and should not de- 
ter us from doing whatever we can to 
raise the general standard of spelling in 
our schools. 

Yet one suggestion; it is this: for 
those words which, though appzurently 
simple to spell, offer peculiar difficul- 
ties to the average child, it may be 
advisable to use a system of devices 
and mnemonics in teaching them, so as 
to fix the order of letters of the word 
permanently in the memory of the pupil. 
To this class of words belong such as the 
following: ‘‘separate, receive, believe, 
existence, niece, sieve, insistent, bi- 
cycle, across, bury, business, diligence, 
dying, necessary, principal, truly, crooked, 
cellar, calendar, choose,’’ and about two 
hundred fifty others. 

These words are common in use in the 
higher grades, and are usually found in 
the ordinary person’s vocabulary. Even 
constant and persistent drill fails in 
many cases to fix the correct spelling of 
these words, and the memory must re- 
ceive further aid to retain the correct 
forms. Usually the error made is the 
same in the majority of cases. For in- 
stance, in the first word of the foregoing 
list, the word ‘‘separate,’’ the error us- 
ually made is in writing e for a in the 
second syllable. 

To fix the @ should be the teacher's 
object when drilling this word. This 
may be done in various ways. One de- 
vice is to tell the children to remember 
that there is ‘‘a rat’’ in ‘‘separate,’’ and 
whenever this word is assigned for study, 
not only the word ‘‘separate’’ should be 
learned but also the device. In this way 
particular attention is directed to the 
part most likely to be misspelled. 

Other. words may be studied in the 
same way. Thus: in ‘‘existence,’’ the 
**x’’ and ‘‘ten’”’ may be connected. ‘‘Bi- 
cycles’’: bi (two) cycles. There is an 
“Ella’’ in ‘‘cellar.’’ ‘‘Significance’’: 
‘‘signif I can ce,’’ etc. These are merely 
suggestive devices and mnemonics. Any 
teacher or even the pupils can readily 
discover other and similar ones. The 
primary object is to call attention to the 
probable error, to discuss the word thor- 
oughly, and in some way to fix the cor- 
rect spelling. 

Of course, by this method progress 
will naturally be slow; but in the words 
of Dr. Ayers, who directed the vocabu- 
lary tests, we may add: ‘‘Our children 
are taught to spell 10,000 to 15,000 words| 
in the elementary grades. The children 
actually learn to spell these words at 
the time when the spelling lesson is :s- 
signed. Nevertheless, there is abundant 
proof that a few years after the childrep 





(Continued on page 63) 
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The Grafonola Brings to Your Work a Vital 


Influence Upon Pupil and Parent 
The School and the Home are Inseparable 


Today, the success of a teacher is largely measured by 
the extent to which her school-work carries over into the 
home and the community. Attitudes are created in School. 
Patriotism must be instilled into the hearts of the children, 
for it will renew and strengthen the homeattitude. President 
Wilson says: “There is no better way to express patriotism 
than through music.” The Columbia School Grafonola is 





loved by the children because it brings to them inspiring and 
beautiful music. With a Grafonola they may hear Columbia 
Records of: Patriotic and Folk Music; Children’s Songs and 
Games; The Bubble Books that Sing; Nature Stories; March- 
es and Dances; and many other things that make the child- 
world a joy. These are soon reflected in the homes, and 
their influence is shown in the attitude of the parents. 


~ Columbia 
School Grafonola 


The interest developed —- the Grafonola is 








Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 


a live and real interest in things beautiful and things 
active. Good taste is cultivated through hearing the 
best examples of musical and literary art. Enthusi- 
astic response is awakened through physical exercises, 
folk dances and marches. The influence ofall of 
this goes out like leaven into the community. 


The booklet, “The Grafonola in the School,” offers 
many suggestions for using Columbia Records in 
connection with all phases of School life and work. 


Clip the Coupon and Mail to 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 











Clip this coupon and mail today 


° 
$ COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


© Please send the following literature: 


(Check subject desired) 


: 
. 
* School Grafonola Catalog [1 
$ Music Appreciation Recor J 

: ““Music Moods"’ Bulletin [ 
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Know For Yourself 


f] Experience always was the 
best teacher, and it is best i 
to learn by experience and 
prove the power of 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


to build up strength, raise the 
blood-quality and retrieve 
lost weight. It is not by ac- 
cident that Scott’s has 
been endorsed and recom- 
mended by physicians al-: 
most everywhere. Scoftt’s 
contributes to robustness. 
The strengthening virtues 
of Scott’s are felt in. 


every avenue of health. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield,N.J. 18-35 























| soua Gold Solid Gold | \\ 


‘Send Your Name and We'll | 
| Send You a Lachnite 


ON’T send a pe nny. Just send your name and say: *‘Send me | 
a Lac hnite mounted in a soli ng on ss dag free |} 
trial.’ We wills nd it urepaid right to your hor 
}, comes merely “ne pos: sit $4.7 ith the postman and t the on we ne ik 
} Fane for 10 F ull deme it you, ‘or if any of your friends can te' ” ) 
| Mtr rome a diamond, send it back ¥,01 if you de cide to buy it |g 
2.5€ a month until $18.75 has been pai 
) wr: Send your name now. Tell us which of the i 
rite Today ‘: id ¢ cipelpees af nm strate »d above you wish [J 
| Gadies’ or men’s). Be ire finger size \g 
i Harota Lachman co. °° . De ae $231 Chicago, 


Delivered you °, FREE 


choice of 44 styles, colore 

ae bow | ‘sizes in the famous line of 

+S “RANGER” bicycles, shown in 

full color in the big new Free Cata- 

log. We pay all the seclgut charges 
from Chicago to your tow 


30 Days Free Trial store? 


“bicycle you select, actual riding test 
eain your own town for a full month. 
\iDo not buy until you get our great 
f qnew trial oher os | gh a, 
ih be Direct-To-Ride 
STIRES LAMPS, “HORNS, pedals, 
fi single wheels and repair 
ee parts for ali makes of bicycles at 
; goalf usual prices. No one else can 
/\\), BB offer such values and such terms, 
y av SEND NO MONEY but write today 
} or the big ve LE E Gi it’s free. 


EADS‘ COMPANY 
Dept: N2S Chicage 














: Re EES CUTTER 


If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
%Y own hair with this marvelous invention. Cuts 


ore “a razor te <a the fi ace or finish aan temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any razor. Lasts a lifetime. Saves ite cost first 
time used, PRICE ONLY 35c, postvaid, Extra Biades So each. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 1202, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min 
utes, simply and easily, Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'5x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Full dir be 
tions, ink and - — c ompl te. 
sent ©. 0. D. , 7 

Cire cular, Samp le of We ack 

! ped « 4 Si 





and % sO 
C 1H ARG ES PREP. ‘AID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 




















Home Stud High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
y lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 
log Free, Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. C. 


WANTE 





ten bright, capable 
ladies totravel, demon- 
strate and sell well known goods 
to established dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses. Address 
GOODRICH DRUG COMPANY, Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. 





at once, 


A wonderful little Book of money- 

FRE Ee making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 

To Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 





Free. Just address WRITERS’ 
Service, Dept. 27, Auburn,N.Y. 
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A Chorus of Millions of Voices 


All America Singing During the National Week of Song 


ID you observe the National Week of Song last year? 
D If you did, it will not be necessary to urge you to pre- 

pare for it this year any more than to remind you that 
the Week is that one in February in which Washington’s 
Birthday occurs. This year it begins Sunday, February 16th, 
and ends Saturday, February 22nd. If you did not observe 
the event last year you missed a decidedly enjoyable event, 
as everyone who did observe it will tell you. 

For the information of those who may not be wholly fa- 
miliar with the purposes and plans of the National Week of 
Song, we will state that it is a movement in the interest of 
community singing. Its primary purposes are to waken and 
develop love for singing and for songs of the better sort, 
also by singing the best of the national, patriotic and folk 
songs to cultivate a true civic and national spirit that will 
bind us closer as a people. 

It is promoted by Normal Instructor-Primary Plans be- 
cause of its educational value to the community and the 
country at large. It has been endorsed by Mr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, Commissioner of Education of the National Govern- 
ment, and by State, city, and county superintendents of 
schools all over the country. It is also endorsed by the 
prominent music supervisors and leaders of community sing- 
ing in practically every state of the Union. School teach- 
ers everywhere approve of it because of its great influence 
for good; and the general public expresses its approval of it 
by the enthusiastic manner in which it takes part in the pro- 
grams provided for the fitting observance of the event. 

The next question is not—did you take part last year?— 
but are you going to plan to take part in the event this year? 
If you are, do not wait till someone else starts the move- 
ment in your community, but take matters in your own 
hands and begin at once to carry out the plans outlined be- 
low. Don’t allow someone else to get the credit for doing 
what youcan do, simply by letting the other person get ahead. 

Now don’t say you have a Community Chorus and you 
have community sings every little while, so the National 
Week of Song has no special interest for you and your peo- 
ple. The very fact that you have such a Chorus will make 
it all the easier to develop and carry out the program for 
the week and to insure the event being a grand and glori- 
ous suecess. Really, if you get right into the spirit of the 


chance. Keep your local newspapers informed of what you 
are doing. Have the papers publish under the heading “Sons 
You Ought to Know’’ the words of some of our national, 
patriotic, and folk songs, with a suggestion that the words 
be clipped from the paper and memorized. Also have thie 
newspapers publish stories about the songs, giving the names 
of the authors and circumstances under which the sonvs 
were written. This idea has been carried-out with great 
success by some of the newspapers in the larger cities. If 
your papers followed this idea last year, have them follow 
it again this year, but have them use a different set of songs. 
With regard to your plans for a fitting observance of the 
National Week of Song, we ask you to keep constantly in 
mind the primary purposes of tke celebration, which, you 
will remember, are to awaken and develop a love for sing- 
ing and to make America a singing nation, and through the 
medium of songs of the right sort to inspire us to higher 
ideals and to unite us asa people. This means that you should 
use care in the selection of the songs you recommend for 
use during the week. There are plenty of good songs, both 
old and new, that are wholesome, and inspiring in their 
music and sentiment, so do not choose any of doubtful value. 
As the week begins with Sunday, February 16th, you 
should secure the co-operation of the churches of your com- 
munity. Have them plan for a song service for that day, 
and, if possible, have the pastors choose for their theme for 
the day some such subject as ‘‘The Value of Song in Re- 
ligious Worship,’’ or ‘‘Song and its Influence on the Heart.”’ 
Further, in anticipation of the event have the children in 
the Sunday Schools learn by heart two or three songs which 
they will sing from memory on that Sunday. For this pur- 
pose we suggest ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers’’ and ‘ ‘America, 
the Beautiful.’’ If desired, other hymns may be chosen. It 
would also be desirable to give the story of such songs. 
During the week you should plan to devote the regular 
singing periods in the school to programs appropriate to the 
occasion. We do not mean by this that you are to prepare 
anything elaborate. All you need to do is to introduce a 
few new songs and tell a few song stories and stories of 
writers of such songs as ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ and of others of national importance. Further, 
if among your pupils you have a few good singers, you can 





for you great success in it. 


any way you please. 





ENDORSEMENT FROM THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 


I am in hearty sympathy with your plan for the National Week of Song and wish 
Song has power to unite, inspire, and comfort, and our 


people will need all of these during the war. 


Yours sincerely. 


You are at liberty to use this statement in 


P. P. CLAXTON. 











thing, it will surprise you what a big event you can make 
of it. All you have to do is to call to your assistance a few 
of the most active workers of your community who are in- 
terested in civic welfare, and tell them about the National 
Week of Song and its purposes. Then organize a ‘‘ National 
Week of Song Committee”’ and either have yourself elected 
as chairman or else some other person who you know will be 
thoroughly alive to the possibilities of making the event the 
greatest that has ever been held in your particular section 
of the country. If you are in a small town or village you 
can draw on the country for miles around, and if in a large 
city you should plan to take in the entire city, but if sucha 
proposition is larger than you care to handle, get in touch 
with your Music Supervisor and suggest the plan to him. 

This year ought to be the greatest year of singing in our 
history; first, because we have greater cause for rejoicing 
than ever before, and second, because singing is the best 
means of expressing true joy and happiness. ‘lhe people will 
be only too glad to have an opportunity to give expression 
to their feelings during the week when ‘‘all America will be 
singing.’’ And all America is going to sing because instruc- 
tions have gone out from Washington that certain commit- 
tees of the National Council of Defense are to do all they 
can to stimulate community singing. Their work is to be- 
gin at once and the great good and the big advantage of the 
observance of the National Week of Song will be that all 
this work that has been and will be done along this line will 
be manifested during that week. 

Just to show how interested the public is in the move- 
ment, we call your attention to the fact that last year there 
were many places where the number of persons gathered 
under one roof, in observance of the event, ran into the 
thousands. We have one report of a single gathering of 
over eight thousand. Perhaps this is ten times or a hun- 
dred times as many as is possible in your community ; if so, 
make up your mind that your celebration is going to be just 
as large, proportionately, as any held elsewhere. 

To insure success, begin to develop and carry out your 
plans without delay. Organize your chorus at once and start 
practicing the songs you will sing, because with a good 
chorus to help lead you will be sure of a good response from 
the assembly. Develop all the enthusiasm you can and keep 
it alive by telling about the event every time you get a 


have a duet, or a quartet sing a song each day. If you do 
this, be sure to choose songs the children love to sing. On 
Friday, the last day of the week, you can, if you wish, have 
a special program in the afternoon to which you can invite 
the parents and friends of the school. If you do this, be 
sure to have some songs in which all may take part. 

The clubs, lodges, and other organizations of your com- 
munity should be asked to open and close their meetings 
with song in honor of the event, and the general public 
should be asked through your newspapers to have song-par- 
ties in their homes. An ‘‘Old Folk’s Concert,’’ with a chorus 
dressed in Colonial costumes, could on one evening of the 
week sing some of the old time songs such as ‘‘ Revolution- 
ary Tea,’’ ‘‘Cousin Jedediah,’’ ete. A concert of this sort 
might be a pay affair to raise funds for song books or some 
other purpose. You should also secure the co-operation of 
the theaters in your neighborhood by having each of them 
devote ten minutes of each performance to singing songs 
that will harmonize with the spirit of the occasion, songs 
in which all may join. 

For Saturday night you should plan to fill the largest 
auditorium in your community to its capacity. In fact, if 
you have entered into the full spirit of the occasion you will 
have no difficulty to fill your place to overflowing. For this 
last meeting—which, by the way, falls on Washington’s 
Birthday—you should have a program made up mostly of 
songs for the whole assembly to sing. Include just enough 
solo, duet, quartet and chorus numbers to give variety and 
to rest the voices of the congregation. 

Now last but not least, for this final meeting—in fact, 
for your chorus and all general assembly sings—you should 
choose your song leader with great care. Choose one not 
so much for his ability to sing as for his ability to lead. 
The best person is one whois full of enthusiasm and can 
impart his spirit to others by his manner. If your leader 
has these qualifications and can sing only fairly well, he will 
prove better for your purpose than some opera stars. 

Now don't let someone else get the honor of being the 
first to propose the observance of the National Week of 
Song in your community. It is going to be a big event 
throughout the entire country—in fact, all America wi!l 
then be singing because it is now full of the spirit that 
makes people sing. Can we count on you to do your bit? 
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The Story of a Soap Bubble 


(Continued from page 42) 


snowy slabs of tallow, sealed containers 
of fine oils, carafes of delicate perfumes, 
different medicines and antiseptics, glis- 
tening alkalies and even—when it is not 
war-time—tons of sugar, for sugar is 
used in some varieties. Then you would 
see these materials gathered, after the 
most eareful testing and weighing and 
measuring, into huge kettles, each one 
of which looks as though it might hold 
soap enough for the whole world to wash 
itself, where it boils and bubbles and 
seethes, throwing off a clean, pungent 
odor, until the different ingredients are 
thoroughly blended. 

From the kettle it is fed into a mill 
which presses it out between hot rollers, 
ridding it of much of its water and leav- 
ing it in long, curly soap shavings that 
are easily handled. If it is just an ordi- 
nary toilet soap, it is gathered into a 
huge bin where the perfume and any 
needed medicine or disinfectant is added, 
and then it is ‘‘milled’’ again, sometimes 
several times, as each milling improves 
it, issuing finally in long, dry shavings 
that look good enough to eat. From 
this last mill it is carried, still without 
touching by the hands, to a machine that 
clutches the delicate shavings with huge 
jaws and presses them into a solid mass, 
sending this forth in an unending cylin- 
der of soap still moist enough for con- 
venient handling. Here the cutting ma- 
chines step in and clip this cylinder, first 
into lengths of two or three feet and 
then into small pieces containing just 
the right amount for a cake of soap. 

Some soaps are now ready for the 
shaping and stamping machine which 
gives them their attractive shape and 
adds the name and brand at the same 
time; it then feeds them into a wrapping 
machine which not only folds them into 
their protecting clothes, but sometimes 
adds a dainty ‘‘sticker’’ as well. Then 
the packers—gloved and uniformed— 
gather them deftly into the boxes which 
will be their homes until they are used. 
But some soaps require still more ‘‘sea- 
soning’’ and drying, and for these there 
are great kilns or ovens, heated by 
steam, into which racks of the fresh, 
unstamped soap cakes are wheeled. Here 
they remain, sometimes for days, until 
the expert says that they are ready to 
be stamped and wrapped. . 

Again, there are very fine toilet soaps 
which require a special process, and when 
these come from the first ‘‘milling’’ the 
long, curly, soap shavings are placed in 
huge bins where they stay for weeks to 
**season’’ and dry and undergo a mys- 
terious change that nothing but the con- 
tact with pure air seems able to accom- 
plish. When the expert pronounces them 
ready they are mixed with perfumes and 
whatever else is required for that special 
brand and ‘‘milled’’ over and over in the 
same careful way the others have been. 
Some of these, in order to make a good 
appearance in that high society for which 
they are destined, must have a little 
extra work put on them and as this must 
be done by hand and by attendants who 
are not only gloved and uniformed but 
also expert, this adds not a little to their 
expense as well as to their beauty. 


LAUNDRY SOAPS 


For laundry soaps the processes are 
very much the same as for toilet soaps, 
except that they are simpler, and that 
somewhat coarser and heavier materials 
are used. Also, these are mixed with a 
view to their ability to remove dirt and 
grease rather than to protect or even 
heal a delicate skin. 

When the materials for laundry soaps 
are thoroughly mixed and cooked they 
are not ‘‘milled,’’ as are toilet soaps, 
but are run into huge upright moulds 
where the mixture cools and dries. As 
it dries, it draws away from the sides of 
the mould, which is then easily removed, 
and there is left a great block of fine 
white laundry soap weighing twelve 
hundred pounds—enough to last an ordi- 
nary family for years. These great 
blocks, when thoroughly dried and sea- 
soned, are run through different cutters, 
stamped and wrapped by machinery, and 
packed ready for shipment. Only a few 
years ago the machines for stamping and 
shaping the cakes of soap—toilet as well 
as laundry—were operated by men using 
a foot lever, and these are still used; 
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but they are rapidly disappearing and the 
big machines run by electricity have 
taken their places. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN SOAPS 

The dfference in soaps, both toilet and 
laundry, is. made simply to meet differ- 
ent requirements. Delicate fabrics re- 
quire a much finer soap than the greasy 
pans of a hotel kitchen, yet both are 
‘‘laundry’’ soaps, and there are several 
grades in between for other uses. In 
the same way different types of toilet 
soaps are required for different people, 
one person may have a very delicate, 
sensitive skin, another a very oily skin, 
and still another a dry or even an un- 
healthy skin. ‘To each of these the soap 
used should be fitted as carefully as shoes 
to the feet or glasses to the eyes, and 
the chemists and scientific men at the 
big modern soap factories have made 
this possible. 

Better still, modern science and busi- 
ness have given the humble working girl 
a finer soap for a single little ten-cent 
piece than a princess of the blood royal 
could obtain with all her money and 
power a century ago. For ‘‘when 
knighthood was in flower’’ many things 
we enjoy to-day had not even been 
dreamed of, and oftentimes it is the big- 
ness of our modern industries that makes 
our luxuries possible. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second 
ofa series of Industrial Stories prepared 
by Mrs. East, and being published in our 
pages. The first appeared in our Decem- 
ber number. These stories deal with the 
a industry and many of its 
varied products. The information con- 
tained therein, as well as the illustra- 
tions accompanying, come from Armour 
& Company, one of the great companies 
engaged in that industry, and whose | 
operations are typical of all the others. 
We are glad to have such facilities for 
exact information available to our writer. 
The article in February will be ‘‘The 
Story of Glue.’’] 


Cultivating Manners 
(Continued from page 30) 
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annoy one while he is working, your | 
question of whispering and wiggling is | 
pretty well settled. Instead of calling 
Johnnie to task when you hear or see 
him whisperng, with your back to the 
room, casually remark that one boy is n't 
very polite, or has n’t learned a lesson in 
manners, and then watch Johnnie sit up. 

There is one chasm that we must avoid, 
however, and that is limiting our in- 
structions to schoolroom activities. If 
we do this our entire point is lost. For, 
after all, what real difference does it 
make if your young hopefuls dutifully 
say, ‘‘Yes, Miss Brown,’’ every time 
they answer you if it never occurs to 
them that they should say, ‘‘ Yes, 
Mother?’’ 

Some day when one of your little tads 
forgets and comes forth with a broad 
‘*Yes,’” look at him in astonishment and 
ask him if he would answer mother that 
way. Nine chances out of ten he would, 
but this little slip will make him pretty 
apt to say, ‘‘Yes, mother’’ from that 
moment on. 

Bring in home and fireside courtesies 
as often as you possibly can, for in many 
homes, sad to relate, politeness is never 
spoken of. 





Pleasing table manners are a wonder- | 
ful asset in every person’s career. Make | 
sure that your children are trained in the 
art of manipulating their knives and | 
forks. See to it that they know when | 
they have used a spoon to stir a bever- 
age it should be set aside in its proper 
resting place. 

A cultured person has been described 
as, ‘‘One who is at home in any place 
and under any circumstances.’’ What an 
invaluable personality ! 


Helps in Teaching Penmanship 
(Continued from page 46) 


In developing capital J, the teacher 
will have to contend with the faults 
shown in line four. These are simply 
illustrations of misapplied motion. In 
the first letter, the pen touched the 
paper while moving downward. The J, 
being made with an indirect motion, 
based on the reverse oval, should begin 

















‘Continued on page 63) 
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The Romance 
of Big Business 


BOOK TWO 
“The Story of a Soap Bubble” 











E take pleasure in announcing the 
second of our series of booklets, 
**The Story of a Soap Bubble.” 
This is one of the series which we 
are publishing under the general 
title, ‘The Romance of Big Bus- 

iness.” This story has been written by 

a teacher for use in our schools, and is 

a fascinating story. It is a true story of 

the great Armour Soap Works, one of the 

institutions for converting the by-products 
of a large packing industry into useful 
and valuable materials. 

As the world war comes to a close and the 
reconstruction period begins, one thing is certain; 
our national life will call for a more intimate 
knowledge of our great industries, and the part 
they play in the establishment of a permanent 
agriculture. For the dissemination of this kind 
of knowledge we must look to our schools. 

We are having prepared a series of booklets 
to be used in the public schools. They contain 
information appropriate for such use, and a teach- 
er needs only to see a copy to be convinced. 
There will be several of these booklets forming a 
series, and no teacher will want to miss a number. 
Two of them are now off the press and a copy of 
each will be sent free to teachers who will ask for 
them. We have arranged with the publishers to 
furnish at actual cost for class use, copies at three 
cents each. 

Teachers desiring free copies for desk use, 
please fill in below and return : 
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Please send me free teacher’s copy of ‘‘The Story of a Soap 
Bubble.’’ 
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ARMOUR’S FARM BUREAU 
R. J. H. DeLoach, Director 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 









































Vacation Money 
Traveling 


MAKE your next vacation profitable, 
* educational and interesting. 

You can readily obtain a position as traf- 

* inspector in demand by all railroads 
ind electric lines the country over, 

You safeguard the lives of the public 
and protect the company’s interests—you 
travel and observe, You'll find the work 
o interesting, so profitable that you'll 
likely remain at it rather than resume 
teaching. You work with railroad officials 

you're bound to gain a position of trust, 


Men and Women Wanted 


Study for only three months—we’ll ar- 
range for the position. Now is the time 
to get busy and by June you will have fin- 
ished the course. 

Booklet T1 tells all. Write today 
special teacher’s propositon. 


for 


Standard Business Training Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachors, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate In the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direet supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissiener of Education for New York, 
NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans 
with Ans 


COM. DRAPER 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,’ 
in Grammar, 
in Geography, 
in Physiology, 
. in Methods, 
. in Civil Gov., 
. in U.S. Hist., 
in Eng. Comp., 
. in Bookkeeping, 
in School Law, 
in Algebra,* 
in Gen, Hist., 
. in Rhetoric, 
. in Literature. 
- in Botany, 
. in Physics, 
. in Chemistry. 
in Zoology, 
Yrs. Exam. in Geology, i 
Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., w 25 
00 Questions in Reading with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all probleme, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which Is less than 10 cents 


tor each cubjec.. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE? 


FLAGS jo.o oser't ALL SIZES 


JALLIED SET 
FRAMED JwWILSON, PERSHING 
PICTURES |WASHINGTON, ETC. 


JUST SEND US A CARD ASKING FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS. OO IT NOW! 


STANDARD SUPPLY CO. SERKIMER, W. Y. 


Yrs. Exam. 
Yrs. Exam. 
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DO YOU WISH TO KNOW 


liow to Attain Success? How to gain a Winning Person- 

y’ Howto Improve your Memory 100 per cent in 30 days? How 

» become what you wish to be? Our course in Personal Efficiency has 

hown thousands how to get more out of life and it can show you. 

**Valuable personal analysis of character and capabilities free’" 
Write TODAY jor Introductory Lesson FREE. 


THOMSON-HEYWOOD Co. 


DEPT. 800 CHRONICLE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LS THE PERMANENT 
Made by Uv Manufacturers 


of EPAGE'S GLUE H | K 


CASH OLD FALSE TEETH [arate 


We pay up to $35.00 per 
set, also actual value 
for diamonds, old gold, silver and platinum. Send by parcel post---re- 
ceive cash by return mail. Will return goods if price is unsatisfactory. 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, Dept. 68, 2007 S. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 


Hot Plate on Ford,.,S4V=$ 


25 to 50% Gasoline 
SEND NO MONEY. Try it 10 Days. If satisfactory, REMIT $4. 
DOBSON, 855 FRANKLIN AVENUE, COLUMBUs, OHIO. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and short stories 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings 100 invitations or announcements 


with two sets of envelopes for 

$4.00. 50 for $2.75, 25 for $2.25, 

Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 80 cents. 

Cards Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c, 

Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 

Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 

Pp, O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 














I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


A WEEK EVENINGS, 


Tells how. 2c Postage. 




















| case of Wilkes, January, 1770. 
| jamin 


| reer. 


| light in an oblique direction. 


Experience unnecessary; ‘details free | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

Under what circumstances did Grant use the 
phrase “Unconditional Surrender?’’ — Subscriber, 
New Jersey. 


In February, 1862, while General Grant 


was besieging Fort Donelson, General 
Buckner, then in command of the fort, 
sent him a message asking for an armis- 
tice to arrange terms of capitulation. 
Grant then made this famous reply which 
now belongs to history: ‘‘No terms but 
immediate and unconditional surrender 
will be accepted. I propose to move im 
mediately upon your works.”’ 
From what poem are these lines taken? They are 
said to bea quotation from Longfellow.—Subscriber. 
I have but marked the place, 
But half the secret told, 
That, following this slight trace, 
Others might find the gold. 
The lines occur as the last stanza in 
Longfellow’s ‘*‘Prelude’”’ to his collection 


of translations from the Spanish, Portu- | 


guese, Swedish, Danish, and other for- 


eign languages, to be found in the com- | 


plete editions of his works. 


Selected from: “Some of the questions that were 
asked in an Albany paper, December, 1909, The an- 


swers were never published and I have been unable | 


to find them. Who said: 1, ““‘The best physicians are 
Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman?” 2,“*The glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law?” 3. “‘Where law ends 
tyranny begins?” 
is an organized hypocrisy?’ 5. Upon what did Aaron 
Burr while Attorney General here at Albany, beat 
Philip Schuyler for election as U. S. Senator?”—A 
Waterford Subscriber. 

1. Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). In 
Bartlett’s book of quotations, this is the 


| version given: 


Use three physicians 
Still: first, Dr. Quiet, 
Next, Dr. Merryman, 
And Dr, Dyet. 


2. Charles Macklin (1690-1797), in ‘‘ Love | 
“*The law | 
is a sort of hocus pocus sauce that smiles | 
in your face while it picks your pocket; | 


a la Mode,’’ Act II, Scene I. 


and the glorious uncertainty of it is of 


more use to the professors than the jus- | 


tice of it.’’ 3. William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham (1708-78) in a speech on the 
4. Ben- 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1804-81) in speech on agricultural in- 
terests. 5. The reason for 
never known. 
Senator from New York (with Rufus 


King) was then expiring, and he was | 
re-elected as Burr’s suc- | 


unanimously 


cessor in 1797. Parton (in ‘‘Life and 


| Times of Aaron Burr’’) calls this ‘*the | 
| great mystery’’ of Burr’s political ca- | 
The Federalists had a majority in | 
the legislature, and General Schuyler | 
‘*was the most federal of the Federal- | 


ists.’’ Burr was unknown in national 


| politics, had no claims on either party, 


and few advantages which were not per- 
sonal. Yet when Schuyler was nomi- 
nated he was ‘ ‘at once and decisively re- 
jected,’’ but Burr was elected on the first 
vote in both houses. ‘The newspapers of 


| the time **throw no light’’ on the affair, 


and *‘no contemporary record or memoir 
explains it.’’ (Note. Your other ques- 
tions will be left till answers are ob- 
tained. ) 

What is the name of that instrument that by look- 
ing through it you can see around a corner?—Glas- 
gow, Pa. 

Unless you mean the periscope, famil- 
iar from its use by the submarines, it is 
an instrument similar to that in prin- 
ciple of construction, consisting of a 
lens or combination of lenses, of such 
refractive power as to bend the rays of 
**Peri- 
scope’’ means a general or.comprehen- 
sive view; ‘‘periscopic,’’ the adjective, 


| **viewing all around or on all sides.’’ 


Will you kindly print the meanings of all army 
and navy abbreviations, Iama pupil of theseventh 
grade of the Valle Vista School, and am very much 
interested in such abbreviations, ifornia, 

The meanings you ask for would make 
too long a list for this place. It would 
be better for you to have a book to con- 
sult, like the ‘‘Dictionary of Military 
Terms’’ by Edward S. Farrow (published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Co.), including 
six pages of abbreviations; or, still 
better, ‘Army and Navy Information,’’ 
by Major D. W. C. Falls, (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), a new and popular book, small, 


4. “A conservative government | 


this was | 
Schuyler’s term as first | 
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‘The Best Entertainments ' 


Seasonable Titles Selected from the Instructor Series 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Prim Pupils. | Part VI—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 

Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part ViI—Lincoln Epigrams ( Well 
Part Ill—Acrostics. known sayings of Lincoln) 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part Vill—Dialogues and Plays. 
Part V—Quotations About Lincoln. Part IX—Suggestive Programs, 


There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little people. This 
book will remedy the omission for it provides much for even the first graders. 
Recitations for Older Pupils embrace the famous poems and others of great value 
though not so well known. Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays 
many of which will include an entire schoolroom, The teacher will be especially 
pleased with the number of bright little dialogues provided for the younger children. 
Suggestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant Upon Pre- 
paring a Program for Lincoln’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon _ 
For All Ages of Schoo! Children 


The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils, | Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part lI—Recitations for Older Pupils. | Part VI—Quotations about Washington. 
Part Ill—Acrostics, | Part VII—Drills and Dances. 

Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes | Part VIlI—Dialogues and Plays. 


This is a collection of Washington material that will fill many a need. The 
teacher will find a splendid collection from which to choose for a Washington pro- 
gram. Most of the recitations have never appeared in any other collection; they 
have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value. The Dialogues and 
Plays possess the unusual distinction of having been successfully acted in school- 
rooms ; and another feature is that in many of them an entire room of pupils 
may take part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small children, 


This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Prepar- 
ing a Program for Washington’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid 
Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills, Marches and Music. Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play has been tried and proved before 
publication in this form. The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 
for use during the winter and spring months : 
Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 

Price, paper covers, 35 ¢ents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 
drills for both boys and girls. With music. 
Any number of children. 

Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 
many ofthe Characters made famous by her. 
Bright, catchy music, 20 or more. 

Fairy Sunshine—Several children costumed as 
Howers, and others with water pots and rakes. 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 
drilland march. 30 girls and boys. 

The Flower’s Party—A garden play in the fairy 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 18 boys, 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue 
and costume, Each child has little to learn, 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, 
Fairy Queen, Harpers, Goblins, ete, 18 0r more. 

Little Mothers— Very pretty entertainment tor 
little ones, Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan 
tomimes, songs, etc., introducing dolls in each, 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill 
for 12, 18 or 24 girls. 

Also 4 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play Three 
girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth, Children represent flowers and trees. 

Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 

The May Queen—Two scenes. 8 girls and 7 
boys; more for chorus, 

May Day Drill—138 children, representing May Also 9 other plays suitable for other seasons 
Queen and the months, of the year. 


~The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils ' 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon b 
Suppose that some one said to you that there had been published a recitation book which was f 
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The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 
girls and 7 boys, 

Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 8 girls, 3 
or4dboys, 2 children as Fairies, 

Mother’s Visiting—2 girls aud 3 boys. 

The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy. 

Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 
und 6 boys. T'wenty minutes. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—aA bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
other things found in the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes, 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose characters. 12 or more children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—F lower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. Any number, 
The Picnic Party—For primary children. Rain- 
bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 
Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 

dialogue. Six characters, 

The Fairy Garden— Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 Or more, 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 
14 or more, e 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep. Songs and 
marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
number up to 12, 
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made up of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed 
as Field’s “Jest Fore Christmas” or Riley’s “Little Orphant Annie,” would you not hasten to buy a 
copy? Our new book belonging to the famous “Pieces and Plays’ series will delight teachers of 
primary grades. The collection of recitations has been years in the making and consists of the 


‘cutest,”’ cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. The second part of the book is devoted to 


Dialogues and Plays for the little people. This book is just the one to turn to when you are looking 
for a “‘piece’’ or a “play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many 
social occasions that are scattered through a school year. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


POEMS WORTH KNOWING 


A Notable Collection of the Choic- 
est and Best Poems Ever Written 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon. A collection worthy of life-long re- 
membrance. It contains 185 poems ranging from “Little Drops of 
Water” for primary grades to Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar’’ for 
advanced grades, The volume is not only useful as a book of poetical 
gems, but because practically every piece in it is suitable for reading 
or recitation, it will be found exceptionally useful as a source for 
entertainment material and elocutionary selections. Another valuable 
feature is the introductory note by the author which appears at the 
beginning of many of the selections. Printed on India tint paper, 
bound in attractive and artistic opalescent paper covers with over- 
lapping edges. Price 25 Cents, Postpaid. 


When ordering any of the books listed above please remit by Post 
BO Ostice Money Order. THIS IS IMPORTANT. - See Notice on Page > 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


LEARN MUSIC 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Harp, ’Cello, Trombone, Flute, 
Clarinet, Piccolo, Saxophone, 

Ukelele, Sight Singing. 
need the ability to play be shut out of 


Just mail coupon or postal to-day for out 
new Free Book, Let us tell you how you can easi 


illustrated, with explanation of all terms 
made interesting in their proper connec- 
tion with the army or navy service. 

In the question department of the Norma! In- 
structor and Primary P please give the pro- 
nunciation and a brief history” ¥ _aaeee and Lor- 
raine.—A Subscriber, Elana, W. 

Pronunciation of + «lll ‘*al- 
sass-lor-raine,’’ broad ‘‘a’’ in both sylla- 
bles of ‘‘al-sass,’’ and ‘‘raine’’ pro- 
nounced as our ‘‘rain.’’ The history of 
Lorraine begins when the Frankish em- 
pire was divided among the sons of 
Charlemagne, Lotharius receiving the 
kingdom called after him, Lotharingia. 
In 1044, this was separated into Upper 
and Lower portions, and the latter gov- 
erned by its own dukes till 1736, then 
given to Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, 
and at his death united to France. With 
Alsace, it fell into possession of the 
Germans in 1871. In Caesar’s time, Al- 
sace was occupied by Celtic tribes, after- 
ward conquered by the Alemanni and 
held by the Germans under various dukes 
and princes till a part was ceded to 
France by the treaty of Westphalia 
(1648), and the remainder given by the 








When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


No longer 
your life. 





Don’t Be a “Wall Flower” 


PAYING A CENT 
no tiresome, dry 
yet simple, wonderful, 


quickly, thoroughly learn to play your favorite mus 
ical instrument by note in your own home, without ¢ 
teacher by our New Improved Home Study Method 
WITHOUT FOR LESSONS! Different, easier than private Y 4 
teacher way exercises—no inconvenience, no trick music, no 
“numbers,” amazingly easy for even a mere , ? 
¢ vu. $. 
SCHOOL 


td 
child 


We want to have ONI 
er 207 *-UPIL IN EACH LO 
eace of Ryswick (1697). FRE r } E NS PUPIL IN BACH md OF MUSIC, 
is highly beneficial, containing on 4 — Pp y ( ) : con choad Bogs E to ¢é 
ton. or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome Kindly answer the following : 1., Give a broad defi- el advertise our — 
ve , he l ve; +6 ing.” 2= W He . ae wonderful, easy system of teaching music. FOR A LIMITED TIME a“ a 
ngton. effects of the phosphates upon the brain anc nition of “nothing. . What is the geometrical wa therefore offer our marvelous lessons FREE. Only charge | 


proof for dividing a circle into sixty equal parts ?7— 
A New Subscriber, Bagot, Man. 


A ‘‘broad’’ definition must include 


nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. ] 


is “ 
for postage and sheet music, which is small. Beginners or ad ee 
vanced pupils. Get all the proof, facts, letters from pupils Please 


AMAZING FREE OFFER and fascinating New Book just »f ook, “Music 











The ° 
they Rumford “ene ae ap R.1 the various meanings or applications of issued. ALL FREE. Write postal to-day. 
a umford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. § | 2 term. From the literal meaning of 
s and . 3 : : 
chool- a this term, we get its material or concrete U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC ee ' 

New York ans 


61 Brunswick Bldg., 


pupils 
Idren. 


meaning of ‘‘no thing’’ in ‘‘the widest 
sense’ of the word ‘‘thing.’’ Besides 
this, the word has an abstract sense 
(which may or may not include the math- 
ematical), as non-existence, nonentity, 
etc., and also a figurative meaning, as 
**a thing of no account, value, or note; 
of utter insignificance; a trifle.’’ (In- 
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Instant BunionRelief 
tk It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 


ies 


Some prove it to you as I have done for over 
— pe Ba mee Se Pec ecenes ternational Dictionary. ) **Nothing’ > in KEEPING the nose and head clear by snuffing To encourage the he althful, daily u ry of — 
: for bunions ever made and I want you to mathematics denotes the total absence up a little Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is as nen por i yen sagged | See ee 


table 
important to health as the regular cleaning ahah Mnadenta. & teat 
of the teeth. Form this healthy habit your- to you if you will mail u 


self, Help your pupils form it. 20 or more parents of your pupils. 


let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or iy you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
la. 3 3] gusted you are with them all—you have 
er *} not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves youalmost 


of quantity or number, and this absence 
‘could be equally well signified by the 
absence of any symbol whatever, but the 
presence of ‘O’ shows that in its place 
some number or quantity might, and 
under other circumstances would, ex- 


oe — 


GUARANTEE 
If KONDON’S doesn't do 
wonders am your cold, - 
ing, coug ebronic cats . 
nose-bleed, headache, sore 
nose, etc.---we’ pay your 


Sold by 
druggist 


e bee everywhere 





instantly of the pain; it removes the ist_?? ‘hs id ‘ 2 is 9 s 
iat poses At ee cudientee cae ist.’” (Chamber s’s Encyclopedia. ) 2: money back. 
‘and deformity dissappears—all this while By aid of certain propositions in geom- [ont ne 


you are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be sent you Epeets in 
plain sealed envelope. rite t 
FOOT REMEDY CO., 3661 OgdenAvenue, Siteage 


PIN THIS To your vay he ge 


FREE COUPON act 


etry, it is stated that ‘‘we may construct 
regular inscribed polygons of 12, 24, 48, 
etc., or of 20, 40 80, etec., or of 30, 60, 
120, ete., sides.’’ Since a regular in- 
scribed hexagon divides the circle into ae 
six equal parts, one of sixty sides would | hihi Ga he epg gla PS Me 
divide it into sixty equal parts. These | 4 At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 
propositions in ‘‘ Essentials of Plane and | * Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc. 
Solid Geometry”’ (Wells) are VIII, 1X, A on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 
and X: ‘‘To inscribe a regular hexagon | ¢ Remember The Modern cart a 
* * * 27) 66m San en mat « and Prote ional Man nould own and 
In a given circle; * To inscribe a reg- K It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 
ular decagon in a given circle; To | 3 
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KONDON MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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THE $5000 PRIZE CODE 
MORALS FOR CHILDREN 


AN AID FOR 
TEACHING CITIZENSHIP 


Every Business operate a 


“*Modern”’ Duplicator. 


. When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the sam 
construct the side of a regular pentedec- a. or ; penwritten, just writ« “ letter = regular way, put 
. aaa . * ° ” uplicator, and a str ng copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove 
agon inscribed in a given circle. and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina 
Does feudalism refer to two things, land and also 
the old system in England of feuds passing on from 


tions, Solicitations, Letters or anyt ated in one or more cok 
one generation to another? Please explain fully. 


at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts r years, Cx ed a hun dre ed times each i 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, %5.00—Less b> ools and te rs of 10 per cen 
| Did feudalism ever exist in any part of the United 
States ?—Subscriber. 


or $4.50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufa 
The two words, ‘‘feud’’ from which 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Vifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ppp ppbbbrbepbleblblbbbblololbllblebLoleblplbiollollelolbielelloleks 
| ‘‘feudalism’’ is derived, and ‘‘feud’’ a 
contention or quarrel, are of different 


Be Os Be Bs Be Bs Bs Ds Bs O: Bs Bs Bs + 
origin, and are different in use or appli- 


cation. The former, from the Latin 
‘‘feudum,’’ ‘‘feodum,’’ and probably of 
the same origin as the English ‘‘fief’’ or 
‘*fee,’’ refers to the duty or service ren- 
dered to the feudal lord by his vassals, 
and during the age of feudalism in- 
herited by one generation from another 
preceding it. But ‘‘feud,’’ a quarrel or 
strife, comes from the Old English 
‘‘feid’’ and traces back to the Anglo 
Saxon word for ‘‘hostile;’’ is probably 
akin to the English ‘‘fiend’’ and ‘‘foe.”’ 
Such feuds, growing out of injury, ha- 
tred, etc., between families, clans, or 
parties, were also passed on from gen- 
eration to generation, but do not belong 
to the system of feudalism. Kentucky 
has been notorious for these feuds among 
her people. Actual feudalism never ex- 
isted in the United States, but the ‘‘pa- 
troon’’ system in New Netherland, for 





thing can be duplic 


See Primary Hints and Helps 
section of this issue. 
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Sample Copy 10c stamps or coin. 
Quantities at Low Rates. 


Paulus-Ullmann Printing Corp. 
295 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 
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Have the 
= | vitatity, Good Figure 
of a Soldier 


OTICE our soldiers and sailors! How 
alert, active and alive! Eyes 


8] arkle; 
cheeks glow; step iselast 
of what 














Glass Heads, Steel Points 


Teachers find them invaluable for hanging 
Charts, Maps, Notices, Pictures, Pennants 
and war decorations. Simply push them in with 

your fingers. Won’t injure plaster or woodw ork. 


Moore Push-less a 


“The Hanger with the Twist” Hi 


More satisfactory and easier to use 
than nails or screws for hanging 
heavy Pictures,Clocks, BookShelves, 


Hall Racks, Clothing, etc., weighing up to 


100 pounds. Will not disfigure walls. 

At Stationery, Hardware, 

Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c 
Send 10¢ for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 
Moore Push-Pin Company 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 


triking example 


can be, 


They are most 
you and other women 

I have been building up 
the war has been building our 
16 years. I have helped 85,000. 

Does your figure please you? Do you stand 
and breathe correctly? If not, I can help you. 

If you are thin, frail and “run down 
help you build up. If you are overweight, let 
me help you reduce. If afflicted with any sort 


of chronic ailme nt, le t me help you to adapt the 
n atural treatn 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER ? 


DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL? 
Will It On PEACE DAY? 


IT SHOULD. 


WE will furnish you with a large standard 

* U.S. Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., made of the finest 
bunting, having sewed stripes, suitable for in-door or 
out-door use and GuARANTEED Not To Fans Or RUN. 


It Will Cost You Nothing 
Fill in the following spaces and mail this coupon at 
once. We will send you 50 Emblematic Flag Lapel Pins, 
which your pupils and their friends will prize highly. 
We make no for these. Your pupils can easily 
sell them for 1 ts each. **They sell 
like hot cakes.’ 


women much a 
oldiers, for 


"let me 

















Teachers say, 
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Book on Destroying Hair'| 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
Me ndical Salleas, Chicago. College of “Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure_ © superfluous hair and facial Miteatensate. 
Non-technical. Send ~ stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept, F-1, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO 


“CHO-SE C 
= 
full quart postpaid to any school 


in U.S. only 25 cents. CHOATE SEATING CO., Albany, N.Y. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


fiosesiee id b: NoCorr d Course 
Py eoducete League, 334 ~ St, Louis, Mo. 


+ Riverside, R. I. 





99 ink pellets make highest grade 
school ink ina jiffy. Enough for 











example, was similar in some of its 
features. 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
y our Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 
I es tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the — or nyeiaes 

, ‘ovies, Motoring or 
ae ane Go Soe Ask Your Druggist 


for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. M-15 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 





proceeds and we will imme 

diately send this beautiful - I MccuLtocu BROS. 9 

school flag to you, all char- J Dept. Al, Rochester, N. Y. } 
ges prepaid. 

It will cost youa 3ct 
stamp. Your pupils and 
their friends will be 
delighted. You will 
show your Amer- 4 Name «+++s eveeceeeces ecccccece 
icanism. It is sur | 
prisingly easy to r 3 
call tha.” pia, / Mailing Address 
Ask your pupils 


about it. Ri pe 
Noi 


meer eee 


Send mes-+eeesess eveeeees pins 


if you want two Flags, 
ask for 100 pins. 


Be i Be Be Be BB Be Be we 


FRPP RP 


Good health and a per 
fect figure are priceiess 
assets. Let me show 
how to get them. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 30 
624 S.MichiganAve. 
Chicago, lil. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
detect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny ae ift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 

Murray’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 

ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and + lec and smoothness and beauty 


to the skin. Write today. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 142 Garland Bldg, Chicago Illinois 











BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


ORE throat, coughing, hoarse. 
ness, loss of voice, bronchial and 
asthmatic troubles are quickly re- 
e lieved withBrown’ sBronchial Troches, 

Not a confection but a genuine remedy 
with seventy years of success back of it. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi- 
ents, hence are especially fine for aduits and 
children. 

May be carried in vanity case or vest pocket. 
Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 75¢€6 
$1.25 at all druggists. 
John I. Brown & Son 

Boston, Mass. 


Safe 


Handy 
Dependable 











































you Cannot Be Without One 
THE INKLESS WAR PEN 75‘ 


Is the only pen that carries its own ink supply always 
with it. If you have an American Inkless Pen, you can 
write—always, anywhere. Just the article for Our 
Boys Over There. It is ideal for business or profess- 
ional people. Order one or_ more of the: se wonderful pens for 
your own use and for those dear to you, in the service, 

does not please you, we will refund your money, within ten days 
time. Ask for descriptive matter of erent tatere st, or better 
still, send 75c today for one of these pen 

WELLER SERVICE, DEPT. A, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Agents Wanted---Big profits in it for you. 
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SEX OLOGY | 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Mave. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Koowledge aY oung Wife Should Have. 
Sr a Re et 
e a Mother Should impart to Her er 
$2.00 puinaid Medial Knowledge a Wife Shoulé Have 
Write for ‘-Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 


AAAAAAAA 





All in one volume, 










i ge DEVELOPED} 


* 
Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 











Speakers, Dialogues and LEntertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


Kill The Hair Root 


fy poms isthe only way to prevent the hair from 
owing Easy, painless, bapplece. o Booklet 
rite "oda. “oneloninn stamps. teach beauty veultune. 

D. J. MAHLER, 1421-X Mehler Park, Providence, R. I. 








' heaviest steel, and the airman soars by 


| The pearl of patience is the fruit of pain. 


| When Ben Hur, the hero of General Wal- 
| lace’s story of that name finds himself 
| confronted with two of the most momen- 
| tous situations of his career, he is able 
| to meet them because of an experience 
| which 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


POPULAR SONG BOOKS. 


Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR 
The sailor builds his finest ship of 


means of things that fall. Depend upon 
it, heart of mine, the heaviness that 
seems to crush thee was meant for thee 
to soar by! Be an airman every time! 
—John Brierly. 


COMPENSATION 


Not in each shell the diver brings to air 
Is found the priceless pearl, but only 


where, 

Mangled and torn, and bruised well nigh 
to death, 

The wounded oyster draws its laboring 
breath. 

O tired and suffering soul! gauge here 


your gain; 
—Caroline Atherton Mason. 


No experience is ever a loss to us. 


‘ame to him early in life. When 
only a boy he had been forced to serve in 
the Roman galleys as a prisoner, there to 
endure hardships which seemed unendur- 
able. But on the rowing bench he de- 
veloped a strength of muscle which stood 
him in good stead in the contest for vic- 
tory in the great chariot race and in the 
combat with the gladiator who had been 
set upon him to take his life. 

So when we are passing through expe- 
riences which seem too hard to bear and 
in which we can see no meaning, let us 
put before our inner eye two pictures: 
A gently nurtured boy snatched from a 
happy home and held in lonely and em- 
bittering slavery, unconsciously gaining 
that which will save him from disaster 
in the coming years; the strong man, by 
virtue of a terrible discipline, to which 
he would never have subjected himself 
could he have chosen his destiny, rising 
victorious over a mortal enemy. —Lumen. | 


NUGGETS 
A governec heart, thinking no thought 
but good, 


Makes crowded houses holy solitude. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


None but one can harm you, 
None but yourself who are your greatest 


0e, 
He that respects himself is safe from 
others, 
He wears a coat of mail that none can 
pierce. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Who never doubted, never half believed; 
Where doubt, there truth is—’tis her 
shadow. 
—Philip James Bailey. 


And all is weil, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear. 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm.’ 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty. 
To falter would be sin. 
—Frederick William Faber. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder 
height; 
So flows the good, with equal law, 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 
—John Burroughs. 


The day is long and the day is hard; 

We are tired of the march and of keep- 
ing guard; 

Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through, and of work to 
be done; 

Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 


And all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company; 

We fight, but ’tis He who nerves our 
arm; 

He turns the arrows which else might 
harm, 

And out of the storm He brings a calm. 

—Susan Coolidge. 
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FOR SCHOOLS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


<= 93 Songs With Words and Music 
a eee oe Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


THE BLUE BOOK Postpaid 
FAVORITE = 84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred 


HIS_ is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
‘and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs | and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
schoo] to sing and learn these songs, 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small! that the question of ‘“‘How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 
ed below. istory of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 























aoa 4SHED BY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 








Size of book 5!4x8"'4 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


All Together Good Night, Ladies Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
America JTtail, Columbia Old Black Joe 
America, the Beautiful Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home 


Annie Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Oaken Bucket, The 


Auld Lang Syne Heart Bowed Down, The Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Iloly, Holy, Holy Quilting Party, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic Home, Sweet liome Robin Adair 

Bell Doth Toll, The Hop, Hop, Hop Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds Ifow Can I Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The In the Gloaming Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Blue- Eyed Mary If You Have a Pleasant Thought Soldier's Farewell, The 
Bull-Dog, The I Think, When I Read Song of a Thousand Years 


Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Sweet and Low 
There’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 


Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 


Can a Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 


The 


Come, Thou Almighty King Kind Words Can Never Die To and Fro 

Come With Thy Lute Last Rose of Summer, ‘The othe Friends We Love 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! ‘Pramp! Tramp! 
Consin Jedediah Lilly Dale I'winkle Little Star 


Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 


Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch onthe Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting To-night 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 


Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Kvening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again My Old Kentucky Home Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Good Morning to You Oh, Broad Land Yankee Doodle 


A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 7 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It is much largerand better than anyother song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “‘The 
Blue Book of Favorite Songs’’ and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following: 

Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Illinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, O0,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace, 


PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 


Happy Days 








A Christmas 


oat be cacany. 
N° CHICAGO th 


owen pup co” 
baesente wm 




















By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pagesin all, Every song has 
been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill: When All the Singers 
Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used, Shaped 
notes. Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 

Seventy-twocharming songs for little ones, among them “‘Coast- 


9 
Steele Ss Primary Songs ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song; Seven Times One; 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man; Tom, The Piper's Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail,” Just the’ books you want to 
enliven your school work. Price, | 15 cents per copy, Postpaid. 


Patriotic Songs z 








A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 


songs, The contents comprise 36 titles among w hich are “America,”’ ‘‘Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” ‘““Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Tenting on, the Old Camp Ground,”’ “The Star Spangled Banner,”’ ““Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 


kee Doodle,’’ Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others, 
48 pages substantially bound. Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid, 


ie Please do not send checks for ts less than $5.00. 
THIS IS IMPORTANT. SEE NOTICE ON PAGE 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Four Lessons in First Aid 
Instruction 
(Continued from page 16) 


(ake two splints padded well and ap- 
ply one to the outer side from the elbow 
to beyond the wrist, and the other to 
the inside, extending to the tips of the 
opened fingers. Hold the splints in place 
with a bandage, and support the arm 
with a sling. 

The Wrist. 

Treat as a fracture of the forearm. 

Broken Fingers. 

Draw gently into natural position. 


Put the narrow padded splints under | 


finger and keep in place with a narrow 
bandage. Support the hand in a sling. 

Lower Leg. 

Apply two splints well padded, one on 
the outside, and the other on the inside, 
and tie firmly with strips of bandage. 

If a pillow can be obtained, place the 
leg in the center, lengthwise, and tie 
firmly in place. This will be sufficient 
unless the patient is to be moved. If it 
is necessary to move the patient, the leg 
should be splinted. Apply splints out- 
side the pillow and hold in place with 
strips of cloth. 

NOTE: If the children are allowed to act out 


these lessons, they will be much more interested 
than if they are taught by any other method, 


A Study of Belgium 


(Continued from page 2&8) 





factories made it a busy industrial city. | 


Fifteen miles northeast of Brussels lie 
the ruins of the old university city of 
Louvain with its record of tive hundred 
years of learning. Its town hall was 
one of the gems of Gothic architecture. 
Its university was founded half a cen- 
tury before America was discovered and 
was, up to the time of its destruction, 
the most famous Catholic University in 
the world and attracted scholars from 
every country. It was a peaceful, quiet, 
undefended city occupied chiefly by 
students, priests, and women. All arms 
and weapons held by the people had been 
givenup. Yet, by order of the German 
commander-in-chief, the town was sys- 
tematically destroyed, the men made 
prisoners, the women and children de- 
ported, and the German soldiery given 
bombs with which to demolish the 
buildings. 

One writer says: ‘‘By the destruction 
of Louvain the Germans have wiped out 
five centuries of religion and intellectual 
culture and of municipal freedom. But 
let it not be thought that Louvain was 
destroyed in vain. To the Belgian peo- 
ple it has meant more than a glorious 
victory. ‘To the Germans it has been 
more disastrous than the most ignomin- 
ious defeat. Until Louvain was de- 
stroyed people might still hesitate in 
their sympathies. Pacifists might still 
waver as to the justice of the cause. 
After Louvain any hesitation or doubt 
became impossible. The destruction of 
Louvain was needed to drive home the 
meaning of German ‘culture.’ The crime 
of Louvain branded the German rulers 
and the commanders of the German 
armies as the enemies of the human 
race. ”’ 





Superfluous Words in the Spelling 
Lesson 
(Continued from page 56) 


leave school, whether they go to the 
high school or to work, they are quite 
unable to write correctly a large-number 
of the words, the spelling of which they 
are supposed to have learned, and, as a 
matter of fact, did temporarily master. ”’ 

It seems, therefore, a better plan to 

x thoroughly and definitely the correct 
spelling of fewer words, words which 
the children really use, and to give espe- 
cial care to those most often misspelled. 

Some years ago the writer decided to 
make a careful test to discover whether 
the system of devices and mnemonics 
which he had employed warranted a con- 
tinuation of work in this direction. 
Three hundred words were selected, of 
which 150 had been studied in connection 
with a device, and 150 merely carefully 
drilled. Of these 800 words, 100 were 
selected for the test, fifty of which had 
a device to assist the memory, and fifty 
had no device. Twenty pupils took part 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


HELP Your VICTORY Boys and Girls 


| in any way knew that a test of this de- 
scription was to be made. 

The result was surprising. Of the 
fifty words in connection with which a 
device had been given, but two errors 
were made, and in both cases the pupils 
had forgotten the device for the individ- 
ual words. Of the fifty words without 
a device forty-four errors were made. 
The efficiency of the method of devices 
appealed so strongly to the class that a 
request was made that the so-called ‘' fix- 
ing process’’ be continued. 

In conclusion it may be added: Teach 
' the necessary words. Eliminate super- 
fluous words. Teach the essentials so 
thoroughly, so persistently, and so care- 
fully that the correct spelling is fixed 
| permanently in the child’s mind. 





Helps in Teaching Penmanship 
(Continued from page 59) 


a little below the base line with a left- 
ward and upward swing. In tne second 
J, the up and down strokes should cross 
on the base line; in the third, the top 
should be wider than the bottom; in 
the fourth, the back stroke is curved in- 
stead of straight; the pen here moved 
in the direction of a right curve instead 
of in a straight line toward the center 
of the body. 
| ‘The capital D is a rather difficult let- 
| ter. In teaching applied motion, it is 
well to ask these two questions before 
a up a new letter: In what direc- 
tion should the pen be moving when it 
touches the paper? In what direction 
should the pen be moving when it is 
lifted from the paper? The teacher may 
count on errors like those in line five. 
In the first D the initial stroke is too 
straight, while in the second it is too 
curved. Since the first stroke in Dis a 
compound curve, the teacher should show 
how to swing the pen in the direction of 
this double curved stroke, as in line six. 
D should touch the base line at two points, 
while the third D in the illustration 
touches it at only one point. The cor- 
rective measure here necessary is the 
proper direction of the down stroke—to 
the center of the body. In the fourth D 
there is too much downward and out- 
ward motion, resulting in a large loop 
with too straight an ending stroke. Use 
less downward and more rotary motion; 
push the last stroke upward. 

The above illustrations will demon- 
strate how vital to the success of the 
writing lesson is this study of applied 
motion. Since motion determines form, 
the proper application of it becomes the 
very heart of the lesson. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: In my next article I shall 
continue this discussion under the title of ““Teaching 
the Pupil to Visualize.”’ 








FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 
ON HAND. 


We have on hand a limited number of 
three of our finest February issues which 
will be sold as long as the supply lasts at 
20 cents each. These issues are for Feb- 
ruary 1915, 1917, and 1918. We have 
space here to name but a few of the many 
attractive features each of these maga- 
zines contains. 

February, 1915: Scarf Dance and Flag 
Drill with Pantomime of ‘‘Columbia.’’ 
Two pages Valentine designs. Studies 
of Longfellow’s ‘From My Arm-Chair’’ 
and Lowell’s ‘*Fountain.’’ Two pages of 
splendid indoor games. Stories of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Story of ‘‘Mowgli’’ 





retold from Kipling. Shepherdess Pos- 
ter. Six pages Entertainment. 
February, 1917: Test Exercise on Wash- 
ington—unusual game or contest. Picture 
Study of the famous Stuart Portrait of 
Washington. Study of ‘‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal.’’’ Colonial Recitation with Les- 
son Talk and Poses. Page of clever Feb- 
ruary Souvenirs. - Two flag songs — 
‘“There Are Many Flags’’ and ‘‘ Our 
Flag is There.’’ Thirty-seven rhymes 
for valentines. 
February, 1918: ‘‘Man Without a 
Country’’ retold. Two pages Valentine 
designs. Clever material for Primary 
Language with February themes. St. 
Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln. Geography 
questions pertaining to Washington, Lin- 
coln, Lowell, and Longfellow. Poster 
patterns of a Scotch laddie and sheep. 
The entertainment pages contain an illus- 
trated minuet with music, and many 





in the test, not one of whom, however, 


other clever features. 


| 





There are, without doubt, a number of your pupils at a loss to find 
legitimate ways of earning the $5.00 necessary to qualify as a Victory 


Boy or Victory Girl. 


Many are compelled to buy goods to sell at a slight profit 


which makes them work harder and longer in order to reach the goal set by the 


Government. 


We have a plan that has been endorsed by school principals whereby your pupils 


can secure Reliable, Useful and Well-known goods to distribute 


of cost to them. 


without one cent 


NO OBLIGATION---NO EXPENSE 


You can aid your pupils in their honorable and patriotic efforts without expense 


either to you or them. 
of our product you request. 


We will consign to you by express, prepaid, any quantity 
You can distribute the goods to those pupils who wish 


them. They are to sell the goods at 10 cents a package and from every dollar re- 


ceived they retain 30 cents, sending balance to us. 


extra discounts 


We also give 


for promptness and volume of sales. 


The product is a 
country. 
to sell. 
Victory Diploma. 


The work is congenial and interesting 
Your pupils will feel very grateful to you for helping them secure their 


standard household article having a large sale throughout the 
the goods are reliable and easy 


Full particulars of our “Victory Plan” will be sent to any Principal, Teacher, or 
other reliable person interested in aiding the children in securing their Diplomas. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE 


TO 


W.R. HOLLINGSHEAD CO., DEPT. E.. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 



































Helpful Books for Teachers | 


Every Day Plan 


Schools. 


pages, bound in limp cloth covers, 


to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 


books, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the 
pupils of allages. 
terial with which to do. 











Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progre 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations 


Prepared apesiely rat 
Teachers, by DR. 


Seeley’s Question Boo 


SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Tre snton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “Hi: tory of Ed 
ucation,”” “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of ““Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S istory, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating; methods of studyi 
teaching the various subjects. Thi invaluable feature is for 
other Question Book and stamps Seel ey's as being the only Pedas 
Question Book published. €, SECOND. By Question 
phase of each subject. €. THIRD. By an to all these 
ive teacher. Iti 


article 
ng and 
ind inno 
rosrical 
vering every 
wer que 
Invaluab 
3, etc, 


456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25. 


up-to-date material. 


aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 


A large part of the material is 























For Teachers of All Grades. By | 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie ||! at 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public | {| | |Ge2masan vant | | 
Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 |/!| , ital! | 
Price $1.00 per set. Wet! [3|| SS TEACHERS 4 |/&) | 
These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for Bia ls} | EVERYDAY | ||é! | 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it acs *| P L AN S| s)) | 
possible to furhish because of the varied field which they must cover. {Pah} |£|| | re ~ l=] 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work is jel 2 * 
They bring to hand Iehip \é rit 
the things which require much time and research to find and which [yj ||; i“ ie] 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary [@g| | 3 ee mi 7 |i 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, . Ie 
season and adapted to Ht 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- Loy ‘A If 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, Px carpe ce) |lal 
_ ms ; . ; (eansteierscams & 
ready to use”’ and judging from the ii & 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their a|| 
Tae yaaa 


The following are 


the subjects treated 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History 
phies —-Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 





-Music—Nature Study 
Biogra- 


Stories— Helps in Drawing 


—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


ment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this line 





Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, 





Qantettainments 











PRICE $1.25, 





Compiled and ar- 


The Year’s Entertainments 


ranged by INEZ 

N. McFEE. I'he 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, wit 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decor: ation, et« While the arrange 
mentis based on various comple te programs, the materi: - can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. It is an ideal book for teachers of rural ar id elemen 


ilphabet 
selection 


tary schools. e Index is printed complete 
ical arrangement the titles of the more than si 
contained in the book. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that on 
choicest and riost approved selections should appear in this book 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is pr 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general « 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only b 
consent of author or publisher. No matter what other Entertain- 
would really be 


and gives in 
hundred ¢ 








needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 


5% 


e Year’: s Entertainments i is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages 
x 814 inches) well bound in silk cloth. 


page size 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 








COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans .................. ey 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans wit Year's Enter- 2.00 
UIE MINOO OF EME QNOVO DOORS oii iosicc cs cciscecsscscesosctsaccgeccocssvcaseqescsesene 3.00 | 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with °**erS¢ley's question Book 2.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments...... 2.30 | 


es 


When ordering any of the books listed 
Office Money Order. 


wr 


above please remit by Post 


THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2 aa 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING } CO., DANSVIELE, N. Y. | 





























“HOW I DID IT” 


A New 320-Page Book In Which Hundreds of Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


January 1919 


Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 





Tell of Original Schoolroom Devices That Have 
Been Tried and Proved Successful 














city, village and rural schools have 





Plans clever devices to promote school- 


CO LE ELE Ah AA OFT : 


| have evolved out of the exigency of the 
| moment. These devices have been pub- 
| lished in the journal every month under 
| the head ‘“Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
_ Club,”’ and the department has become 
| one of the most popular in the magazine. 
| 
| 











£8 etn Pre o8. 
Domenie, AY 





We are continually receiving requests 
for back numbers of the magazine from 
subscribers who desire to avail them- 
selves of more of the helps which they 
# - find in the “‘Help-One-Another’’ depart- 
# ment, or who wish enlightenment on some particular subject 
: which they know was presented in a previous number. 

i Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” a book con- 
= taining the most helpful of all the material that has appeared in 
# this department. 

There is not a conceivable phase of school work that is not 
: touched upon; there is not a thing within the realm ofa teacher’s 
: activities regarding which some help cannot be obtained by 
reference to “How I Did It.” 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
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ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 


and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 
Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 
746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 

Each of these topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 
language) *how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 
satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
‘‘Help-One-Another Club’’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 

Let us emphasize the fact that the contents of ‘‘How I Did It’’ 
represent the strongest, best and most helpful of all the material which has 
been published in the ‘‘ Help-One-Another Club’’ department of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS during a period of several years. 

# The contents are arranged under various sub-divisions which are here 
# given, together with the number of topics treated in each: . 
No. of Topics No. of Topics 


Treated Treated 
School Management ..................... 60 Decoration and Art .................:0+ 30 
ee SIRS EE AEG DRE rast eet eee <- 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
MRNAS 2 .SccsSes<csenaenpaiasseceuscehoate 61 Domestic Science......................006 10 
eee ee eer rire 8 
i Spelling ............. FA cea eaeitaticitastateensactssnceoneaie 20 
oes cisich ag cn ns kvc sare OeGNEe BO CHIN a iis ss ise sha bcp sicesscgececndnanencvionns 37 
3 Writing ............ a sD PR iii cats co cdics kicceswas sscctueee 152 
PINE bck gos ibiinuicssecbouehvassncuwoaseerere 42 Schoolroom Holidays .................... 64 
PD <sicenensivsains atin vinsssenntesende FR ives sivccsnnesncisonsansninn 47 





FH Even the most sanguine teacher who orders 
# this book will be surprised when she examines it. 
# She will find a greater wealth of material than 
# ever before was contained in a volume of its size 
x ana price. Thehelps and devices in ‘‘Spelling’’ 
: alone—forty-eight of them—are well worth the 
# price of the book. 

# “How I Did It” will help you to solve the 
= thousand and one little problems which are con- 
# stantly arising in the schoolroom, It will make 
# your work easier and at the same time enable you 
# to obtain better results) YOU NEED THIS 
# BOOK and the cost is so small that you cannot afford to be without it. 

# “How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of 
= paper. It contains 320 pages and is as well made in every respect as books 
# which are sold at much higher prices. 


Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 

‘How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, lyr. (new or renewal) $1 90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 

Order ‘tHow I Did It,” use it one month in your 

Our Guarantee school andif you would prefer to have: your 


money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect.and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 
Wh Wait for some other teacher to tell you how good 
y “How I Did It” is before purchasing it. Order 
it NOW and have the benefit of it throughout the school year. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


“300 copies of ‘How I 
Did It’ sold in six days.” 
This is the report of one 
of our agents. These 
sales were made to 
teachers who examined 
the book, recognized 
its value and bought it. 























> OR nearly twenty years teachers of 
| sent to Normal Instructor-Primary 


room efficiency, which they themselves 








THINKS WELL OF HIMSELF 


‘*How much stock does he take in 
himself?’’ ‘‘He’s oversubscribed. ’’ 


AND PAY THE BILLS 
**Father, what do they mean by gen- 
tlemen farmers?’’ ‘ ‘Gentlemen farmers, 
my son, are farmers who seldom raise 
anything except their hats.’’ 
UP TO THE JUDGE 
A Southern judge tells of receiving 
the following letter: ‘‘Dear Sir—Some 
time ago you granted me a divorce and 
awarded me twenty dollars a month ali- 
mony. You have not paid any of it yet. 
I need the money and want you to send 
it at once.’’ 


COULD N’T MISS IT 

The valet of an Englishman traveling 
across America, when asked by his mas- 
ter what he thought of its vast spaces, 
replied, ‘‘People are telling me all the 
while how Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered America. Well, I don’t see how 
he could help finding it!’’ 


AS SHE UNDERSTOOD IT 

**Oh, mother’’ said little Jane, run- 
ning into the house. ‘‘Teacher says I 
must get a new reader.’’ ‘‘All right, 
my child,’’ said the mother. ‘‘ Did teacher 
tell you the name of the book?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
yes,’’ replied Jane. ‘‘It’s Mary’s Lit- 
tle Lamb’s Tails,’ by Shakespeare. ”’ 


LIKED THE SOUND 


**‘Lemme see one o’ dem_ cuckoo 
clocks,’’ said Mr. Erastus. ‘‘Here you 
are.’’ ‘‘Could you change de tune a lit- 
tle? I wants an alarm clock. I don’t 
take to dese hasty an’ excited alarm 
clocks. If you could train one o’ dese 
to cackle like a chicken, I could wake 
up spry an’ hopeful every time. ’”’ 


GENERAL WOOD’S IMPERATIVE 

When Gen. Leonard Wood was a small 
boy, he was called up in the grammar 
class. The teacher said, ‘‘ Leonard, 
give me a sentence, and we’!] see if we 
can change it to the imperative mood.”’ 
‘The horse draws the cart,’’ said Leon- 
ard. ‘‘Very good. Now change the 
sentence to an imperative.”’ ‘‘Get up!”’ 
said young Wood. 


A NEAR TRAGEDY 


Three-year-old Montague and _ two- 
year-old Harold were having a bath to- 
gether in the big tub. Mother left 
them a moment while she went into the 
next room. Suddenly a succession of 
agonized shrieks recalled her. Two 
dripping, terror-stricken little figures 
stood, clasped in each other’s arms in 
the middle of the bathroom floor. ‘‘O 
mother,’’ gasped Montague, ‘‘I got him 
out! I saved him! The stopper came 
out and we were going down.”’ 


MISTOOK HIS COLOR 


Ole Mammy Lize was dusting the 
Southern woman’s drawing-room. She 
came to a small bronze bust of Shakes- 
peare, and began carefully going over it 
with her rag. ‘‘Mis’ Juliet, chile, who 
am dis yeregemmun?”’ ‘‘Thatis Shake- 
speare, Lize, a wonderful poet, who died 
centuries ago.’’ ‘‘Dat him, miss? I’se 
done hyear o’ Mistah Shakespeare a lot 
o’ times. Everybody seems to know 
him. ' ’Deed, I done hyear so much 
’bout him dat I allus thought he was a 
white gemmun.’”’ 


AIRING HIS LEARNING 


Few people are prouder of a self-made 
man than the self-made man himself, 
and his pride frequently leads him into a 
kind of patronizing condescension to- 
wards those things which he did not 
happen to have time for when he was 
making himself. A writer in the Wash- 
ington ‘‘Star’’ tells of one who fell into 
the following trap: At the graduation 
of his nephew, he said to the boy, ‘‘ Well, 
Tommy, what did they teach you there?’’ 
‘*Latin and Greek,’’ the boy reptied, 
‘‘and French and algebra.’’ ‘‘Dear me!’’ 
exclaimed his uncle. ‘‘And what’s the 











algebra for turnip?’’ 





RIGHT IN STYLE 
‘‘What ’s the prevailing fashion in 
men's attire?’ ‘Last year’s clothes, 
with a Liberty Bond in every pocket.’’ 


LOST IN YUCATAN 


_ Teacher—‘‘In the sentence ‘Yucatan 
is a peninsula,’ parse Yucatan.”’ Pupil 
—‘Yucatan is a proper noun, neuter 
gender, second person, singular number 
—declined, first person, Icatan; second 
person, yucatan; third person, hecatan; 
plural number; first person, wecatan; 
second per—’’ 


OUR ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

An intelligent Frenchman was study- 
ing the English language. ‘*When I dis- 
covered that if I was quick I was fast,”’ 
said he, ‘‘that if I was tied I was fast, 
and if I spent too freely I was fast, | 
was discouraged! But when I came 
across the sentence, ‘‘The first one won 
one prize,’’ I was tempted to give up try- 
ing to learn English.’’ 


LEARNING PHONICS 

It is little Edna’s first year in school, 
and like all beginners, she is very en- 
thusiastic about her lessons. She is 
learning to read by the phonic system 
and takes delight in practicing at home. 
Not long ago some one stepped on the 
cat’s tail, and the poor animal gave ut- 
terance to an agonized wail, followed 
by a prolonged hiss. ‘‘Oh, mother,”’ 
Edna eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘did you hear 
kitty give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose 
she learned it from me.’’ 


COULD N’T DISPUTE IT 


**Dad,’’ began the son of a physician 
the other day, ‘I want to ask you some- 
thing.’’ The doctor laid down his paper 
and I said: “What do you want to know, 
my son?’’ **Which has more legs, one 
pig or no pig?’’ The father frowned and 
picked up his paper again. ‘‘I didn’t 
know you wanted to ask me a silly ques- 
tion of that kind,’’ he said, irritably.. 
‘One pig, of course.’’ ‘‘No, he has n’t,”’ 
the youngster chuckled. ‘‘A pig has 
four legs, and no pig has six legs. See?’’ 


THAT ’S WHAT THEY ALL CALL IT 

A British committee was conducting 
an inquiry with a view to determining 
how extravagance in hotels and restau- 
rants could be checked most advanta- 
geously. When the question of margarine 
came to be considered a member of the 
committee inquired of a witness, a mat- 
ter-of-fact waiter, whether that article 
of food was known in the restaurant 
business as ‘‘margarine’’ or as ‘‘mar- 


jorine.’’ ‘‘We don’t call it neither, 
sir,’’ the waiter replied. ‘‘We calls it 
butter. "’ ‘ 


A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 


**Good-morning, children,’’ said the 
arithmetic teacher. ‘‘How many of you 
have prepared an original problem in 
multiplication, as I requested?’’ Only 
one hand went up. ‘‘Well, William, you 
may give your problem and the rest of 
the class may solve it.’ ‘‘If my baby 
sister is a year old now and weighs 
twenty pounds, and keeps on gaining 
two ounces a day until she is sixteen 
years old, and if the price of living 
doubles again in the next ten years, 
how much will my sister’s graduation 
outfit cost?. Mother says she would like 
to know.’”’ 


AS A LAST RESORT 


An Ohio man whose son was an appli- 
cant for a position in the federal civil 
service, but who had been repeatedly 
‘*turned down,”’ said: ‘‘It’s sure hard 
luck, but Bill has missed that civil ser- 
viceagain. Itlookslike they just won't 
have him, that’s all!’’ ‘‘What was the 
trouble?’’ asked -the. friend. ‘‘Well, he 
was kinder short on spellin’ and geogra- 
phy an’ he missed a good deal in arith- 
metic.’’ ‘‘What’s he going to do about 
it?’’ ‘‘I don’t know,’’ said the father. 
‘‘Times are not so good for us an’ | 
reckon he ’!l have to go back to teachin’ 


school for a livin’. 




















